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How do we tell you about this? A new Parker point in our ‘‘51”’ and ‘21” 


Pens that we know by test is even better than the points that have made those 


famous writing instruments the world’s most-wanted pens! Would you believe 


this remarkable news? Enough to try one? You should. It’s an experience! 


Searching for a better way to finish 
the nibs of our Parker *‘51” and 
21°’ Pens, the researchers in our 
laboratory not only discovered such 
a process, they also found that the 
finished nibs wrote much smoother 
than any pen points they had ever 
tried before 

The process: ‘Electro-Polishing” 
They learned that by immersing the 


regular “SI” and “21” nibs in a spe- 


cial solution charged with electricity, 
it was possible to dissolve even the 
microscopic roughness that might 
linger on the points of these nibs. 
Result—glassy, ball-bearing smooth- 
ness all around each point, even at 
the place where the nib is slit! A 
thing heretofore thought impossible 
by all penmakers. 

it’s those Plathenium points again! 
What makes this possible is that tiny 
pellet of Plathenium (only Parker 
has it!) and its remarkable proper- 


ties—among which is the now- 


famous fact that it breaks in to your 
individual style of handwriting, 
wearing in quickly to your own way 
of writing to stay that way for 
decades and decades. Well, only 
Plathenium is readily amenable in 
this way to make a point so smooth. 
Another Parker first! 

These new Electro-Polished points 
are a great step forward. Greater 


than any mechanism change. You 














write with the point of a pen, not 
with its filling mechanism, important 
as that 1s. 

[ry one of these new points soon! 
And remember, Parker is the pen 
name for the perfect gift. That’s im- 
portant for back-to-school giving, 
for anniversaries, or birthdays. The 


Parker Pen Co., Ltd., Toronto. 


Parker ‘‘51’’ Pens, slim regular or 
slimmer demi-size,$15.00and up. 
Parker ‘‘21°’ Pens, $5.75 to $9.00. 


This is the 
14K gold 
nib of the 
Parker “51”. 


This is the 

tiny Plathenium 
pellet that is 
fused to the 


Parker nib. 


The nib is then 
slit to give it 


an ink feed 








Close-up of 
the slit nib 
Note sharp 








tips, even 





after grinding 


This is the 
ELECTRO- tank that 
POLISHING 
TANK has replaced 
nib polishing 


at Parker 


Electro-Polishing 

finishes the 

nib. Red ‘ me 
areas denote “amet 
sharp edges Wea 


The finished 


Parker nib in 








profile. Red creas 
denote rough metal 
removed by 


Electro-Polishing. 
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Result: Supreme smoothness. 











From the moment that you wear it, 
a Birks Challenger watch will be 
admired for its beauty... 

trusted for its accuracy... 


cherished for a life-time. 


His watch is a self-winding Birks 
ETERNA-MATIC with 17-jewel 
Challenger movement. 

In water resistant, 1 4kt. gold case 
and 10kt. gold bracelet, $335. 
With 14kt. gold top, 

stainless steel back and | Okt. 
gold-filled bracelet, $135. 


In stainless steel, $110, 


Her watch, too, has a 17-jewel 
Challenger movement made in 
Switzerland's world-famous 
ETERNA craftshops. The case is 
platinum, set with diamonds. 


The price, $600. 


The diamond engagement 
ring is representative of 
Birks superb selection. 
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BUDGET TERMS: 
10% down, balance in 
10 monthly payments 
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Our Frosty Welcome 


to Richard Nowalinski 


HEN Richard Nowalinski came ashore 
WW: Vancouver last July 7 he knew he 
was breaking the law. He was enter 

ing Canada illegally--he admitted this quite 
frankly to Immigration officers the next day. 
He felt he hadn’t much choice, for there was 
no country in the world which he could enter 
legally 

In his native Poland he would be guilty 
of the capital crime of having left, in 1949, 
to find a free country that would take him. 
In the intervening four years he had applied 
for legal entry in five countries; he had been 
refused in all five, imprisoned in four for the 
crime of illegal entry. He hoped Canada 
would let him in 

Nowalinski was released on a bond of a 
thousand dollars and had two weeks and one 
day of freedom, long enough to get a job with 
an employer who was pleased with his work 
and has been trying ever since to get Nowa 
linski back. Then his former employer, the 
shipping line whose ship he had deserted, 
requested that he be jailed to await deporta 
tion on one of their ships, and the Immigra- 
tion authorities obliged 

For six months he sat in jail in Vancouver, 
waiting for the ship on which he was to leave 
Canada for nowhere-in-particular. The Immi 
gration Department was willing to let him out 
for Christmas, but his employers the shipping 
company said ‘“‘we regret that we cannot 
agree.” On New Year’s Eve they put him 
on another ship, and he’s been trying ever 
since to find a port at which he could apply 
for legal entry into Canada 

General George Pearkes, VC, the Conser- 
vative MP for Esquimalt-Saanich, told this 


story to parliament last month. Hon. Walter 
Harris, Minister of Citizenship and Immigra 
tion, answered in rather a reproving tone that 
if General Pearkes had given him notice, ‘‘we 
probably could have avoided this debate.’ 
Nowalinski was to obtain a visa from the 
Canadian Immigration Office in London, and 
Mr. Harris seemed to think it rather unsport 
ing to bring up a case thus happily concluded. 

We don’t agree. Mr. Harris didn’t explain 
the most puzzling question of all: why did 
it take so long? Why was it necessary to keep 
an honest man, a man whom we are now 
willing to welcome as a New Canadian, in jail 
for six months? 

It is true, of course, that the Immigration 
Department has to be stern with ship-jumpers. 
Once a country becomes known on the inter- 
national grapevine as a “soft touch’’ for 
stowaways and deserting seamen, the present 
trickle would become a flood. The end result 
would simply be to place a premium on illegal 
entry, by letting the stowaway in ahead of 
the hundreds or thousands who may be wait 
ing their turn in the home country. 

That’s all right for people who have a home 
country. But what was a man in Nowalinski’s 
situation to do? Where was he to turn, and 
where wait for the Immigration Department’s 
mills to grind so slowly? 

Surely we ought to have enough flexibility 
in the regulations to look after cases like this. 
Some country, somewhere, has to take refu- 
gees on trust for a while and give them shelter 
while their papers are checked and their 
stories investigated. It seems to us Canada 
could take a bigger share of this burden than 
she’s taking now. 
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Never before a refrigerator so /ov: 


Its clean, new lines will give a fresh, new loo} 
to your entire kitchen. No other like it anvwhers 


A refrigerator you just 


Nave to see' - 
ill-new model - 
—-- — 
zs 
W —_ — —_ 





More room for more food than in 
any other refrigerator—size for size! 
Here’s the refrigerator 
that was planned to hold tall bottles 
and odd-shaped dishes 
Planned to hold 
more of everything. 
And plammed to put it all 





right at your fingertips! 


Never before a door 
like this! 
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Decorate if you wish 
r 


New work-saving refrigerator features includ 





1utomatic all-weather ten perature mtrol and 


button defrosting 





Door of refrigerator or upright freezer can 
be left gleaming white—or decorated to 
match kitchen color scheme. Top of chest- 

type freezer can be covered with work sur- INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
face material: 


OVER A CENTURY OF 
MANUFACTURING SKILL 








nternational Harvester 


NTERNATIONAL 
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TIME {iS CANCER’S GREATEST ALLY... 


p i canc 
eC loctor. | Oo doing, he 
< C € greate i iene to 
educe ul oO re or contro 
Yo f | ew ela ul 
c ) oO le 1 elt Lily 
evek one place 34S long as ut 
) ‘ omple e is possible 
ve X-ra i and tal 
othe O-a es Ince 
| i ent delayed, how er, Cance 
p 1a parts ol the DbOdy and 
wc’ 4 iDdie Thi Why early de 
chor cancer is sO Important. While 
[ ially an early symptom of 
a ‘ here arecertain symptoms by which 
‘ ) mest KING { cancer ca De 
! os I These warning signs are 


1. Any sore that does not heal 

2. Alump or thickening in the breast or 
elsewhere. 

3. Unusual bleeding or discharge. 

4. Any change in a wart or mole. 

5. Persistent indigestion or difficulty in 
swallowing. 

6. Persistent hoarseness or cough. 


7. Any changein normal bowel habits. 








These danger signals do not mean that a 
person necessarily has cancer. Indeed, 
many people who suspect they have the 
disease find, upon examination, that they 
do not have cancer. However, the 


ignais do indicate that something Is wrong, 





vhich you should have checked by your 
doctor 

B. ; n é jiert for an ; varnin 

, your responsibi y in the dr for 

vy cancer dete nm. ls act, Canadia 


authorities estimate that early cancer treat 
ment saves the lives of thousands of our 
people in Canada each year, and many 
thousands could be saved if more peopie 


were aware of the danger signals of cance! 


Unfortunately, cancer often develops 


silently without noticeable symptoms. Here 





oo, there is a safeguard—periodic medical 
examinations. These are particularly im- 
portant for all men and women who have 
eached the ages of 40 and 35 respectively 
The value of these examinations is under- 
scored by the fact that half of all cancers 
occur in DOody sites that the doctor car 
idily examine 
Y« in deprive cancer of its greates 
p acting prompily, should a 
va mS OCC . 
——— 
| 
| a 
| Ce , 
Metropolitan Life insurance Company } 
Canadian Head Office (Dept. H.W.) i ¥ 
Ottawa 4, Canada = 
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NTHONY EDEN had been to Berlin, had sat up late at nights 
with Dulles, Molotov and Bidault like chess players studying 
the next move and now he was back in London and here he was 

at the dispatch box opening the debate in the House of Commons. 

But what has happened to the Foreign Secretary? Gone are the 
deep shadows under his eyes Nor is his face drawn with weariness 
His clothes have resumed that tailor’s-dummy look which for so many 
years was the despair of so many of us. 

But we did not send him to Berlin for a health cure. The world 
is sick and Eden is one of the physicians. What will he tell us about 


the condition of Europe, for it is still the heart of civilization 

For a moment we are tempted to hope that Eden’s transformed 
appearance is due to some unrevealed success at the conference table, 
but that is unlikely. At any rate he looks like the Eden we used to know 
and we give him a friendly cheer. 

He did not take long to dispel any hopes about something accom 
plished, something done at Berlin. Hardly was he on his feet before 
he said, “‘For those who took part in it the conference was frustrating, 
disappointing and at times near tragedy. But we did agree to call a 
Far East conference on Korea and we also agreed to discuss the war in 
[Indo-China 

According to our individual vocabularies and outlook we can deal 


If given to over-simplification one can say, “‘Birdseed!”’ 


with that g 


or “‘Eyewash!” or something to that effect. Or if you are regarded 
as a bit of a wit you can say, ““Tell me the old, old story.”’ Of course if 
you are given to classical quota- 
tion you can mutter, ““The moun- 
tains are in labor and a ridiculous 
mouse will be born 

After listening to Eden in pub- 
lic and some of our other chaps 
in private I agree that noth- 
ing tangible was accomplished in 
Berlin. Yet it is the intangible, 
like the imponderable, that so 
often affects human destiny In 
fact we may yet find that this 
stalemate conference achieved 
quite a lot even though no such 


claims are made for it 





It may not seem vastly impor- 





: the frustrations and disappo 
r haat - ~ as 
tant but at least the Big Four heme aia ee ) Bidoult 
spoke courteously in public and in 
private bove all they talked' And what is also significant, Molotov 


answered questions without ever going to the telephone and asking the 


Kremlin for his orders 


Why do the nations so furiously rage together’ Chose words were 
spoken when the world was young, but they have been bitterly topical 
in the world of our time. It is something that the foreign ministers 


of Russia, Britain, the U. S. and France can sit down and talk together 
like civilized beings 
Yet nothing happens. Nothing is decided. Nothing is accomplished 


One half of the world blames Russia for the lunatic condition of Europe 


today. The other half blames America. And for the moment I want 
to deal with the case ma le ivainsi Americ i 


The Americans are bad propagandists. In fact they are experts 


in making themselves appear to disadvantage even when playing ther 
tiah 


Fa 
Christmas. Politically they have not the experience of the Britisl 
nor the discipline of the Russians. Nor does the individual American 
who goes abroad—be he a civilian or a soldier—-always remember that 
he is an ambassador for the U.S. A. 

And even America’s warmest friends cannot look with complacency 
upon the activities and extraordinary power of a man such as Senator 
McCarthy. 

Therefore, when the Russians scream that it was America that 
started the cold war the whole world is apt to nod its head in at least 
partial agreement. But it is not true. The cold war was created by 
the decision of the Kremlin alone. America did everything possible 
to prevent it. 

In 1947 Russia was asked to accept Continued on page 103 













































Little pink and white girls like this one, painted for us by Norman Rockwell, 
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are one of the endearing things about this world. 


And in their own way, the Kellogg’s 




















Corn Flakes this little miss is eating 
are very nice, too. A lot of 
people have always thought 

so, all kinds of people. No 
other cereal has ever matched 
peoples’ taste in 

quite the same way. 

They're dainty, yet hearty; 
fresh, but friendly. Thin, crisp, 
golden flakes with a flavor 
that’s never been copied and that 


we ll never change. It’s still our 


—s 


Jionger than you can remember, no doubt. Something 


ofa record for affection in this fickle world. If somebody at 





Now on Kelloge’s Corn Flakes YOU HOUSE gOl up tomorrow morning with his mind on Kellogg’s 
Mian Rockwell. Pick nom fa- 
vorite; win cash prizes ($2,500 first 


prize), Details on package backs. OTN Flakes, would you be ready for him? How are you fixed? 
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question 


tor married women 


What will happen after your husband’s Will is read? ... 

Will you, personally, have to struggle with all the details 
of Succession Duties, taxes, transfers ... and raising 
the needed cash to meet immediate and urgent expenses? 

OR will you be at the whim of a “spare-time” 
Executor ... whose service will be at your disposal 
only when “time permits.” 

OR will the burden and worry of administration be 
lifted from your shoulders by the capable, kindly and 
expert services of a National Trust Officer? 

We think women should have a say in who will be 
appointed Executor for them, or co-Executor with them. 
And we find that most husbands agree. 


Your inquiries are invited. 


National 


lrust 


LIMITED 


TORONTO © MONTREAL @© HAMILTON 
WINNIPEG «© EDMONTON ¢« CALGARY 
VANCOUVER © VICTORIA 























BLAIR FRASER 


BACKSTAGE 


A New Link in our Penal Chain 





DD TO THE Four Freedoms 

the Canadian Automobile As- 
” sociation told the Government 
last month that “the modern car is 
part of the Canadian way of lile, with 
Canadians convinced that owning a 
motor vehicle is a basic right.”’ 


WHILE the parliamentary commit 
tee on capital and corporal punis 
ment starts work with considerable 
fanfare, another body is plugging 
away quietly at a somewhat similar 
task. This is the informal committee 
set up last November to advise the 
Minister of Justice on a system of 
granting remission of penitentiary 
sentences. 

Remissions policy is the last item 
to be tackled, in the quiet cleanup of 
the Canadian penal system which has 
been going on since the war. Under 
Commissioner R. A. Gibson and his 
former deputy Joseph McCulley 
now warden of Hart House at the 
University of Toronto) the emphasis 
in penitentiaries has been shifted 
from punishment to rehabilitation. 
By segregating young first offenders 
from hardened criminals and gener- 
ally by treating prisoners as human 
beings the new regime in the Peni- 
tentiaries Branch has effected some 
remarkable “‘cures.”’ 

But a cure won’t stick unless 
there’s some way of getting the re 
formed man out of prison within a 
reasonable time. When he’s been 
there long enough to feel the error of 
his ways, and when no more gain can 
be expected from confining him, the 
effect of keeping him in for years 
longer may only be that the whole 
effort of rehabilitation is wasted. 
Instead of improving further and be- 
coming a useful citizen, he breaks 


down in discouragement and goe8 
back to what he was before. 

So it’s important to have flexible 
well-co-ordinated machinery for let 
ting such men out. Until lately this 
has been a missing link in the Can 
adian penal system. 

Remissions-—-more than 1,200 in an 
average year--are granted by the 
Governor-General on the advice of 
the Solicitor-General. In practice the 
advice normally comes from a civil 
servant, the director of the Remis- 
sions Branch in the Justice Depart 
ment. Up to last year this official was 
M. F. Gallagher who had _ small 
sympathy with the new program of 
the Penitentiaries Branch and whose 
attitude toward his own job was one 
of extreme caution, to say the least 

It was in his time, though against 
his advice, that ticket-of-leave was 
given to Red Ryan, a_ notorious 
bandit who committed a murder 
during an armed robbery before his 
ticket-of-leave expired. Perhaps be 
cause of this never-forgotten case, the 
policy of the Remissions Branch 
remained pretty rigid and unyielding 
for nearly twenty years. 

Gallagher retired at the end of 
1952. His successor is A. J. MacLeod, 
a young man whose personal rela 
tions with the Penitentiaries Branch 
and such welfare organizations as the 
John Howard Society are excellent 
But all concerned now feel that this is 
not enough, that the time has come 
for a major overhaul of the whole 
system of granting remissions. This 
is why the advisory committee was 
appointed six months ago 

It’s a very well-balanced group of 
men. The chairman is Mr. Justice 
Gerald Fauteux, who before he 


became a Continued on page 105 
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SELF-GOVERNMENT 


that government of the people, by the people 
for the people. shall not perish from the earth 
The whole point of democracy is the happiness and freedom of all 
citizens . . . not the glorification of rulers, races or creeds 


The responsibility of the government to the people is the cornerstone of 
democracy and the biggest obstacle in the paths of communism and fascism 


today: that’s why self sovernment is worth defending! 


CANADAIR 


~ AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURERS - 
Limite e, MONTREAL 
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ONE OF ASERIES DEDICATED TO THE SURVIVAL OF FREEDOM — Reprints on request 
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Ring snaps off for decorating 













A modest pull is all it takes to res 

the cover of the Honeywell Roun 

Long-life spring steel clips hold it 
I 


place when you snap it on again. 


new improved thermostat 





It’s easy to paint 


In yust a few minutes the sil 
, 
cover can be easily painted to mat 


] e 
scheme. No special paints are req 





Actual size 


35 
New, more visible dial and temperature ) Pius sates tax ama 
indicators make settings easier. The Honeywell ~ imstail ation 
‘ 


‘ , . : 
Round is available through any heating dealer. %Ab 
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xe — , <— 
lere it is—the first really new idea in thermostats in year 


It’s now available -through your heating dealer—to replace the 


old-fashioned thermostat on your living room wal! 


Different from any thermostat you've ever seen, its pleasing round 
lines lend themselves to any decorating plan. The snap-off cover of 
the Honeywell Round makes it easy to paint the silver-bronze 
cover to match any decorating scheme. This means you can 


paint it to blend with any wall 


And there are real improvements snside the Honeywell Round 
engineering improvements that give greater comfort by 
cutting down see-saw temperatures, an enclosed, dust-free 


mercury switch to lower maintenance costs 


What's rt cost to replace your old-fashioned thermostat with the 


Honeywell Round? Only $15.35, plus sales tax and installation 


When's a good time to have the installation made? When you're 
decorating or having the furnace checked.; But there's no need to 


wait for a special occasion Your Honeywell Round can be 
installed any time in a few minutes, with no muss or fuss 

, So why not call your heating dealer and have him show you the 
new Honeywell Round—the new, beautifully styled thermostat 


that’s made all other standard thermostats obsolete ! 
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Designed by 





Henry Dreyfuss 
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Honeywell 


Save shopping time — have 
your favourite candy bars, 


always handy in the new king-size 


Family-Paks by ’7//ards.Your choice 


of several popular assortments. 
Whenever you're shopping — 
remember the family — 


with Family-Paks by W7//ards 


WILLARDS — MAKERS OF FINE CONFECTIONS FOR OVER 
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A NEW SENATE 


As cries for Senate reform increase, Maclean’s presents nominations 


for an entirely new Senate, chosen from all walks of life by a special 


panel of non-partisan contributors representing all ten provinces 


VER SINCE it was created by the Fathers of Con 
federation in 1867, the Canadian Upper House has 


been under almost constant fire from all political 
parties. The latest burst of criticism came just a few 

weeks ago when the members of the Senate had their pay 
raised-—without a dissenting murmur in their own ranks 
from $6,000 to $10,000 a year. As a result the cries against 
the Senate sprang up anew —-that it be reformed, that it be 
made more useful or that it be abolished out of hand 

Those who condemn the Senate claim it is used as a 
stable for retiring politicians or deserving party stalwarts 
These critics believe senators should be named for talent 
and merit—not on political service to the party in power 

To find out what kind of a Senate we might have if ap 
pointments were on a non-political basis, Maclean’s asked 
ten well-known Canadians of varying points of view whom 
they’d nominate as senators from their own provinces. It is 
a measure of the complexity of the Senate problem that the 
members of our panel——even though starting out with a 
clean slate and no axes to grind —-couldn’t reach agreement 
on certain fundamental aspects 

The ten members of the nominating panel are: Jack 


Scott, columnist for the Vancouver Sun; Basil Dean, asso 
ciate editor of the Calgary Herald; Jim Greenblat, editor of 
the Swift Current (Sask.) Sun; Carlyle Allison, editor-in 
chief of the Winnipeg Tribune; J. B. McGeachy, a member 
of the editorial board of the Globe and Mail, Toronto; Roger 
Lemelin, novelist, of Quebec City; Dr. George Frederick 
Clarke, dentist, poet, author, historian and archaeologist, of 
Woodstock, N.B.; Mrs. F. Abbie Lane, broadcaster and 
alderman, of Halifax; Dr. Frank MacKinnon, principal of 
Prince of Wales College, Charlottetown; and Ruth Camp 
bell, parliamentary correspondent for the St. John’s Daily 
News, Newfoundland 

These ten could make good senators themselves. Novel 
ist Lemelin agrees, and nominated himself “because my 
father would be proud,” while Dr. Clarke nominated his wife 


because she has sound judgment and is not sw ayved ny 


sentiment.’’ In general, Maclean’s panel nominated a Senate 


remarkable for its variety, its youth and for the number o 


women it contains 


I} new senate would ( le Tour 
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five clergymer! the world trongest 1 
men seven ftarn expert i pl inthroy 
ive loctors, four novel -" vo athieté 
Canada 1953 (and her runner-up), two 
sitter, two judges, a retired sea capta 
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urt, of Quebec, are renominated. The new Senate would 
include Jews for the first time: Sigmund Samuel, Ontario 
philanthropist, and Abraham Moses Kk Montre poet 
and lawyer. Eleven women are nominated, more than double 
the number of women in the present Senate 
Che oldest member nominated (Sigmund Samus sf 


and the youngest (Kathleen Archibald, Miss Canada 19 


is 19 The new Senate’s average of 55 year | eer 
years below the present Senate iverage oO! O58 year 
Ir addition to their nominations, Maclear As K¢ 
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Here is the new Senate chosen 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Six senators nominated by Jack Scott, 
columnist, Vancouver Sun 


EARLE BIRNEY: poet; professor; Vancouver 
DOUGLAS HEPBURN: weight lifter; Vancouver 
ALFRED LAW: retired locomotive engineer; 
Kamloops 

DAVID ORMISTON: old-age pensioner; wharf- 
sitter; Saitspring Island 

JAN STEPANIUK: former; Saltspring Island 

LEO SWEENEY: president, Sweeney Cooperage 
itd.; Vancouver 





Earle Birney leo Sweeney 


ALBERTA 
Six senators nominated by Basil Dean, 
associate editer, Calgary Herald 


DONALD CAMERON: director of extension, Univer- 
sity of Alberta; director, Banff School of Fine Arts 
HON, MR. JUSTICE W. G. EGBERT: Supreme Court 
of Aiberta; Calgary 

€. $. MOBLE: farmer, inventor of the Noble plow; 
Nobleford 

DR. £. P. SCARLETT: chancellor, University of 
Alberto; Calgary 

CHARLES WILLIS: editor and publisher, The Stettler 
independent 

4. J. ZUBICK: tield manager, Aid Association for 
tutherans; Calgary 





Donald Cameron 


Cc. $. Noble 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Six senaters nominated by Jim Greenblat, 
editor, Swift Current Sun 


HON. T. C. DOUGLAS: Premier of Saskatchewan; 
Regina 

JAMES FRASER: farmer; Pambrun 

DR. OSCAR M. IRWIN: physician; former alderman 
and mayor of Swift Current 

ANDREW KING: editor, Estevan Mercury 

A. W. (PALLIE) PASCOE: retired postal depart- 
ment inspector; Moose Jaw 

ARIEL F. SWALLOWS, QC: businessman; North 
Battieford 


T. C. Douglas 





MANITOBA 


Six senators nominated by Carlyle Allison, 
editor-in-chief, Winnipeg Tribune 


R. H. G. BONNYCASTLE: president, Stovel-Advocate 
Press Ltd.; Fort Garry 

REX GROSE: assistant deputy minister, director, 
Department of Industry and Commerce; Winnipeg 
W. R. LESLIE: superintendent, government experi- 
mental farm, Morden 

W. L. PALK: superintendent, T. Eaton Co. store; 
Winnipeg 


D. BRUCE SHAW: businessman; director, A. E. 
Ames and Co.; Winnipeg; Toronto 

W. J. WAINES: dean, Faculty of Arts and Science, 
University of Manitoba; Winnipeg 


W. R. Leslie W. J. Waines 


QUEBEC 


Twenty-four senators nominated by 
Roger Lemelin, novelist; Quebec City 


PAT ALLEN: grocer; Quebec 

KATHLEEN ARCHIBALD: Miss Canada 1953; Kelowna, B.C. 
BONA ARSENAULT: member of parliament; Bonaventure 
BETTY BILLYARD: Miss Canada’s runner-up; Welland, Ont. 
JEAN-CHARLES BONENFANT: librarian, Quebec Legisia- 
ture; 

JEAN BRUCHESI: historian; Quebec 

CLAUDE CHAMPAGNE: composer; Montreal 

CHARLES DE KONINCK: Thomist philosopher; Quebec 
GERARD FILION: journalist; Quebec 

RAOUL JOBIN: tenor; New York City 

ABRAHAM MOSES KLEIN: poet; lawyer; Montreal 
ROGER LEMELIN: novelist; Quebec 

FATHER GEORGES-HENRI LEVESQUE: dean, Faculty of 
Social Sciences, Laval University; Quebec 


HUGH MacLENNAN: novelist; Montreal 
3. A. MONGRAIN: former mayor of Three Rivers 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
Ten senators nominated by Dr. George 
Frederick Clarke, poet, author, historian, 
archaeologist; Woodstock 
HON. NORMAN BUCHANAN: Minister of Londs ond 


Mines; St. Stephen 
MRS, KENNETH CAMPBELL: housewife; Sint John 


JOHN McNAIR: ex-premier of New Brunswick; 
Fredericton — 

DR. R. R. PROSSER: psychologist and psychiatrist; 
Frederk ; 

W. J. SMITH: professor of economics, University 
of New Brunswick; Fredericton 










by ten well 





DR. ARTHUR R. M. LOWER: historian; professor, Queen's 
Kingston 


DR. C. re Aromic nergy Con- 
trol Board; Ottawa. 

J. V. MeAREE: journalist; Toronto 

DR. EDGAR McINNIS: professor, University of Toronto 





Roger Lemelin 


Georges-Henri Lévesque 


JACQUES NORMAND: TV star; Montreal 
DR. WILDER PENFIELD: neurologist; Montreal 


DEAN ADRIEN POULIOT: dean, Faculty of Sciences, Laval 
University 


MAURICE RICHARD: hockey player; Montreal 
GABRIELLE ROY: novelist; Montreal 

FRANK SCOTT: poet; professor; Montreal 

JEAN SOUCY: painter; Montreal 

HON. CYRILLE VAILLANCOURT: Senator; Levis 
MSGR. FERDINAND VANDRY: rector, Laval University 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Ten senators nominated by Mrs. F. Abbie Lane, 
ex-newspaperwoman, radio actress and 
commentator, alderman; Halifax 


MRS. J. E. (ALLIE) AHERN: housewife; Halifax 

ERNEST BEATON: superintendent, industrial relations, 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation; Glace Bay 
CECIL DAY: editor, Liverpool Advance 

GHOST OF JOSEPH HOWE: occupation and current resi- 
dence unknown 

BRIG. H. V. D. LAING: secretary-treasurer, Maritime 
National Fish; Halifax 

REV. NELSON MacDONALD: United Church minister; 
Dartmouth 

ISABEL MACNEILL: superintendent, Ontario Training 
School for Girls; Galt, Ont. 

JUDGE GEORGE MORRISON: District No. 7 County Court; 
Sydney 

MRS. MARGARET NORRIE: farmer; North River 

CAPT. ANGUS WALTERS: seaman; Lunenburg 





Isabel Macneill Angus Walters 














PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Four senators nominated by Dr. Frank MacKinnon, 
principal, Prince of Wales College; Charlottetown 
©. ©. CAMPBELL: 
general; Charlottetown 
FRANK W. CURTIS: engineer; president, County Construc- 
tion Co.; Charlottetown 
WALTER R. SHAW: deputy minister, Department of Agri- 
culture; Charlottetown 
FRANK WALKER: 


deputy attorney 


Charlottetown Guardian 





NEWFOUNDLAND 
Six senators nominated by Ruth Campbell, 
Ottawa reporter, St. John’s Daily News 


G. %. DOYLE: businessman; publisher, Family Fireside 


RAYMOND GUSHUE: president, vice-chancellor, Memorial 
University; St. John’s 

HENRY M. S$. LEWIN: general manager, vice-president, 
Bowater’s Pulp and Paper Mills; Corner Brook 
HENRY G. R. MEWS: mayor of St. John’s 

ARTHUR MONROE: president, Fishery Products Ltd.; St. 


DR. JOHN McKEE OLDS: surgeon; Twillingate 
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The controversial life story of the Canadian Senate 


which was once happily described (by a senator) 


as the “finest old-age pension club in the world” 


OR EIGHTY-SEVEN years next July 

the Canadian taxpayer has been provid 

ing serenity and comfort for a group of 
elderly statesmen called senators, at a cost 
which they have just increased to $1,020,000 
a year. For almost all of that time Canadians 
have regarded their Upper House with vary 
ing degrees of derision and distaste and have 
discussed means of improving or abolishing it 
years old 


The Senate was not yet seven 


when, on April 12, 1874, the House of Com 


mons first debated Senate reform Liberal 
have twice made Senate reform a plank in 
their party platform, both times when they 
had been out of office for years. Conserva 
tives, when they were out of office, have moved 
resolutions to abolish the Senate. So far all 
these debates have ended where they began 

Our Senate is still composed of elderly 
folk appointed for life, who need do no mors 
to hold their jobs than make one appearanc« 
in the Senate every second year. Some years 
ago one centenarian was wheeled on a reclin 
ing chair once each year into a sitting he could 
neither see nor hear; this was enough to ear 
his annual indemnity At the moment our 
oldest senators are a spry trio in their eightie 
but more than half the present membership 
is aged 70 or over and the average age is 68 


Most 


guarantees to the Canadian people the fruit 


senators feel this situation merely 


of maturity and experience. Three years ago 
Sen. Adrian Hugessen ventured to suggest a 
retiring age, but colleagues shouted, ““Non 
sense.” 

“ any member is not satisfied,’ said one, 

let him resign.”’ 

The Senate spends less than half as mucl 
time in session as the House of Commons in 
order to draw the same pay. Last year, for 
instance, the Commons sat for 108 days, most 
The Senate 
held 59 sittings that averaged about an hour 
Normally 


with several 


ly of six and a half hours each 
and a half the Senate works a 


three-day week, adjournments 
of a fortnight or more in each parliamentary 
session 
Nevertheless the recent bill to increase 
senatorial indemnities to $10,000 a year, to 
match the new rate for MPs, went through 
the Senate in 31 minutes and 27 seconds. Al 
most all of that time was spent debating a 
point of order. The Speaker later explained 
that 


nothing to discuss 


there was no delay because there was 
All senators agreed that 
senators were entitled to the new scale of pay 
which probably gives them more money for 
less work than any other occupational group 
in Canada. 

Elsewhere, ten special contributors to Mac 


lean’s, one from each province, set forth their 


own ideas of 


Senate 


what should be done with the 


and who should sit there It’s no co 


incidence that the contributors are laymen 


unconnected with politi Politicians’ views 
fully deve loped ind embalmed 
Hansard 
federation was ten years old. By 


senate 


had become 
in the clear amber of before Con 
1893. when 


Reform 


irgvument among 


the Liberal Party first mad 


1 plank in its platform, the 


political orators and between the two Houses 


of Parliament had become a strictiy tormat! 


zed as i Morris dance 

Che Senate’s own view has been unchanged 
from the beginning By and large it is well 
pleased with the Senat« record and composi 
tion With few exception senators believe 
there is nothing wrong with the Senate that a 
little more ittentior from government and 
public wont fh B senator have been 
iggrieved ind p ed yacertain lack, whict 
they sense, ol public enthusiasn or the s« 
ite and it wort 

It is time we poke ret oO hi i} 
ect, sen Alexander told his colleagues in 
L882. because the people could not elect a 
body such as the memlx ot tt House are 
for intelligence ind experience ind we ought 
to desire to raise the Senate in tl public 
estimation so that they will love and honor 
this body 

Senators have bee peaking freely to th 


Recently Hon. Wishart Rob 


effect ever since 


ertson, Speaker ol the Senate pave 1 radio 


audience five reasons why senators were actu 
ally more dese ry 
were MPs. But although m 


flattering appraisals can be 


ing of the new pay a ile thar 
inv other equally 


found in ¢ 


inadiatr 


political literature, most of them were uttered 


by senators to senator Outsiders generally 
take a less indulgent view 


Occasionally even its own members have let 


the Senate down. Sir George Foster's entrs 
t 


about to hecome a 
Robert H 


anadian Quotations 


in his diary, when he wa 


senator recorded in miltor 
book, C 
I have today signed my warrant of 
How senate Line 


entering gate to 


por tl 
cal death coloriess the 
oming extinction 

elegant 


McGeer, of Vancouver 


Others have been blunter and less 


The late 


(rerry soon 
after his move trom the Commons to the 
Upper House aid It’s the finest old pe 


pension club in the world.’’ Sen. John Haig 


Opposition leader, once said much the same 
thing to the scandalized Senate itself We 
members of the Senate are the highest class of 
pensioners in Canada 


4ut a year later the Continued on page 107 











WHITE AND THE GOLD: PART THREE 










\ wee : By Thomas B. Costain 
ILLUSTRATED BY FI SKLIN RBUCKLE 


MONTREAL CAN NEVER SURVIVE 


W arned that the Mohawk waite d in the tar lovests with gull and 
~ 

scalping knife, Maisonneuve stil] pressed on to where the broad 

St. Lawrence meets the Ottawa. In the shadow of a cross he placed 


on Montreal mountain, his settlers braved death to found a Sreat city 
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|T WAS NOT strange that Hochelaga exerted a deep influence on those 
| | who saw it. Here two mighty rivers meet. The St. Lawrence, carrying 
yn its broad bosom the excess waters of the Great Lakes, flows in a 
———! northeasterly direction on its majestic way to the sea. The Ottawa, 
rising in the northern wilds and gathering volume from the tributaries which 
empty into it, comes down to mingle with the St. Lawrence 

It is not a peaceful union. The Ottawa is like the irruption of galloping 
bandits onto the sedate front street of an orderly town. As though angry that 
it must surrender its identity, it flings itself into the waters of the parent 
stream with tumult and violence. [t plunges down so bitterly that it cuts the 
land into many channels, thus forming islands at the point of union. To 
increase the drama of its last phase, it tears out hills and broadens into lakes 
and it cuts gorges through the high ground, and in places it tumbles so excit 
edly over rocky bottoms that it forms rapids where the lashing white waters 
boil and foam and set up a continuous roaring. 

The islands thus created are, by way of contrast, peaceful and lovely; and 
the most peaceful and the loveliest of them all is the Island of Montreal. It is 
the largest of the group, oval in shape and thirty 
miles long, with a hump in its centre like a great 
natural sentry post which is called the Moun- 
tain. It was ordained from the first to be the 
site of a great city. 

Montreal Island was known as Hochelaga 
when Jacques Cartier visited it and found so 
much to astonish him in the size of its Indian 
village. The beauty and fertility of this island 
on the sun drenched slopes appealed equally to 
Champlain, although Hochelaga village had dis 
appeared. The free traders who came up in their 
barques and bateaux, trolling their earthy songs 
and slavering for a share of the furs, were lik« 


wise impressed and awed. Here, they all! agree? 





was one of the natural crossroads of the earth 
and here, if anywhere, the wealth of the new 
continent would collect so they could lay their Pilot's nose unerring 
avid hands on it. Here, in other words, was the redskin. An he ive 
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greatest natural trading post that the North America 
powerful river had a magical effect 
of Hochelaga with reverence Chey read the published letters 
who had gone out into the wilds and they pictured the 
» which God had cre 


stimulation of trac 


Monsieur Jerome 
Baron de Fancamp Although neither man had see 
devoted readers of the 
a vision in which the far 
ness, calling a pagan continent 
the super-mission they envisaged 


called the Montreal Company 


The need was now 


took lodgings there also and 


ing his meals in the common roon 
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I MARRIED THE KLONDIKE 


The story of the gold rush has often been told. But here is the fabulous Klondike 
through the eyes of a woman who went there to teach school, fell in love with 


the north and with a penniless sourdough, and stayed twenty-five exciting years 


By LAURA 
BEATRICE BERTON 


PART ONE OF THREE PARTS 


SUPPOSE in everyone’s life there eventually 
comes a moment when one’s future is suddenly 
changed. My own moment came one hot morn- 

ing in Toronto in the summer of 1907. A voice on the 
telephone asked if I could leave at once to take 
charge of the kindergarten in Dawson City. As the 
salary offered was four times what I’d been getting 
I accepted immediately. Men rushed to the 
Klondike for riches: why not a 29-year-old school 
ma’am? 

My plan was to go for just one year and then 
return to Toronto. But I was never to live in 
Toronto again. I could not know that I would 
marry a sourdough, drive across the roof of the 
world in an open sleigh, spend a_ three-month 
honeymoon in a tent, raise a family in the north, 
float down the Yukon in a poling boat and live for 
twenty-five unconventional years in the uncon 
ventional little city of Dawson. If I had been trans 
planted to another planet the contrasts could not 
have been stranger. 

[ still remember my first sight of the town, as the 
stern-wheeled steamboat chugged around the bend 
of the Yukon River and the Klondike Valley lay 
spread out before us. Dawson lay sprawled along 
the beach and scattered over the hillsides an odd 
untidy assortment of grey buildings. There were 
large square government buildings, innumerable 
long low warehouses, irregular rows of frame stores 
with rickety false fronts, two-storied log hotels, 
banks, saloons, dance halls and—-tucked in every 
where, squeezed between shops, oozing out of 
alleys, squatting on the water’s edge, overflowing 
the hills, clinging to the cliffs and the opposite 
shores were hundreds of small log cabins and tiny 
shacks not unlike enlarged dog kennels. 

I had been in both London and Paris in my youth 
and yet Dawson, a city then of around 12,000, 
turned out to my surprise to be the most cosmopoli- 
tan town I had ever seen. 

There were Americans from every state and 
Canadians from every province. There were 
monocled Englishmen, Latin Americans, South 
Africans and Japanese by the score. One of my first 
escorts was an Italian who taught me to make 
spaghetti. I still remember the sight of a handsome 
turbaned East Indian who used to mush in from the 
creeks, standing erect behind a long team of 
huskies, the frost on his eyebrows contrasting with 
the brown of his face. Jock Spence, our leading 
grocer, had to order delicacies from all over the 
globe—-top-grade anchovies, lobster, caviar and 
shrimp—to satisfy the town’s expensive tastes 
One drab little store on Second Avenue contained a 





We were so proud of that white cape o} Viss Hamtorf's! This was shappe d 
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in Dawson in 1908 and we were going to a skating party, 
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Story, pictures, continued next page 





glittering array of handmade French 
which Madame Aubert, the proprietor, 
brought back each year from her buying trips to 


evening 
dresses 


Paris. In another unpainted shop a little Japanese 
named Kawakami did a thriving business in silks, 
kimonos, parasols, incense, porcelain and lacquer 
work. 

Dawson was not a beautiful city but it certainly 
had character. It 
east by the Yukon hills, on the west by the grey 


was bordered on the north and 


Yukon River and on the south by the famous 
Klondike. It had been laid out neatly on a checker- 
board plan but there was no real feeling of neatness 
about the townsite for the buildings all nudged 
each other crazily or spilled into back lanes and 
narrow alleys. Many of the houses were built of the 
roughest kind of lumber, often old packing cases 
One had a front wall consisting of the entire stern of 
a ship. There were huts made of stripped poles 
cemented by mud and clay, others composed wholly 
of tar paper on a frame, and some made of gasoline 
The log 
cabin with its mud roof and moss-chinked walls and 


tins opened up and flattened out. neat 


its carefully notched and matched logs was the 


te € 
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aristocrat. There was one next door to the house 


where we teachers lived and it was an incongruous 
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Y ch tha } f Wohitehe 
to Daws lt was fifty below and the tool lay 
There was no building in Dawson that in any way 
resembled the solid Georgian mansions which I had 
known in Toronto. The major structures belonged 


sight in the early summer to see the owner in his 
dressing gown on top of his roof at three o’clock in 
the morning in the bright sunlight, planting pansies 
and nasturtiums and schizanthus in the rich loam 

I had a curious experience on my first night in a 
Klondikers 
In almost every Dawson 


Dawson boarding house, with what 


called ‘telephone walls.”’ 
dweiling the interior walls were simply made of 
cotton stretched on thin rough boards with wallpaper 
pasted over it. There was no plaster anywhere in 
the north. Through these paper-thin divisions every 
transmitted and each house was 


whisper was 


nothing more than a great partitioned tent All 
night long--on this first night--my slumber was 
haunted by the heart-racking sobs of a young 


mining engineer, whose wife had died in a log cabin 
his 
His 
mother was with him through the night and I car 
still 
voice reading the verses of The Light of 


on the creek. Sometimes in my dreams today 


sobs come back to rack me across the decades 


modulated 
Asia to 
him against the harsh counterpoint of his sorrow 


hear her serene and beautifully 


to the rococo school of architecture common to 


frontier towns of the period. One night | trudged 


} 


about town counting the iloons here were 
twenty-eight of then 

hus it was an eye opener » me to discover that 
within this motley collection of log cabins and 
rickety frame dwellings, the most elaborate social 


events proceeded without cessation in the grandest 


Kdwardian style. This transplanted sophistication 


existed happily alongside the simpler pattern 
of the basic sourdough society. | received my initia 
tion ata reception it Government House given by 
the wife of the federal commissioner of the Yukon 


| arrived at the door preceded by two gentlemen in 


morning coats and ilk hat which contrasted 


strangely with the surrounding Chey were mining 
engineers 
I can still remember thi first the 


rec ept mon 


mmaculate Japanese servant in white who ushered 
me inside, my hostess in a gown of soft grey voile 
ind lace standing aristocratically in the wide door 
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What memories these pictures bring! Here’s Frank unloading all our 
belongings from the buggy after our wedding. 


i MARRIED 
THE KLONDIKE 


Continued 


way, the silver salver piled with engraved calling 
cards, the two big rooms gay with pink-shaded lights 


huge bouquets of asters, the tea served in 


delicate porcelain cups poured out by two regal 


and 
women in hats which fairly dripped willow plumes, 
the buzzing crowd of fashionably dressed women 
ind impeccably tailored men 

Soon I was caught up in the ornate labyrinth of 
found 


Daw son society As a single woman teacher 

:yvself a member of what was called, in Dawson, 
the crowd who went out.’” This was also known as 
the young crowd’’ and included anyone of any 
stature who wasn't married, no matter what age. 
Chere was indeed one government man who was 
ver sixty but who was still considered a member of 


the young crowd 

Che 
We snowshoeing, skating, sleighriding and 
bobsledding We sleighing 
We sat on the sidelines in our best suits and 


crowd who went out, went out every night. 
went 
went on elaborate 
parties 
huge hats at the skating rink, waiting for a young 
and ask, ‘‘May I have the 


We went to fancy-dress 


man to walk up and bow 


pleasure of the next skate fe 
i 


winter carnivals, dressed as old-fashioned widows 


“omplete with weeds, or as French nursemaids in 
starched apron and cap, complete with pram and 
dummy baby. We went on fast dogsled rides with 
two to five dogs to a team, wearing long heavy 


dresses and French-Canadian scarlet toques, and 


when the night was over we lay down in the moon- 
light and made angels in the deep snow. We were, 
needless to say, fully chaperoned 

When the snow fled and the perpetual daylight of 


summer was upon us we went hill climbing. June 
11. the summer solstice, was a day of considerable 
celebration in Dawson It was the habit of the 


entire town to climb the eighteen-hundred-foot 
Midnight Dome behind Dawson and celebrate this 
longest day of the year with an all-night picnic. We 
left town the absurd 
clothes of the period, so unsuitable for mountain 


None of us wore skirts less than, an inch 


usually about ten, wearing 


climbing. 
from the ground, for the Bloomer Age had passed 
and slacks, of course, were unheard of. As it was 
warm we wore a simple white shirtwaist and carried 
a “shortie coat” in case it grew chilly. There were 
no roads up the Dome but plenty of 


built by those pioneers who preferred to live far 


narrow trails 


18 


from the madding crowd. Up we climbed, our skirts 
dragging in the mud left by the spring freshets, until 
we reached the top where at midnight we amused 
ourselves taking photographs and picnicking until 
three or four in the morning. 

There was always a smattering of the young 
crowd at the great formal dinner parties that con 
tinued to surprise me with their lavishness. We sat 
down at long polished mahogany or oak tables, 
covered in net or fine Irish linen and proceeded 
through eight-course meals served from Limoges 
We 
went from canapes to clear soup to fish to salad to 
wild duck to brandy pudding to fruit to nuts. There 


china and accompanied by wines and liqueurs. 


were always place cards and specially made shades 
for the lamps and the invariable artificial flowers in 
great bouquets at the table. These were purchased 
from Turner Townsend, the local florist, who in turn 
bought them from the wholesale milliner-supply 
companies Outside called the the 
and fashioned them into exquisite arrange- 


as we rest of 
world 
ments. After dinner we played auction bridge 
There were elaborate prizes: sterling cigarette cases, 
good pieces of china, sterling salts and peppers, tea 


spoons with nugget handles. In short, we lived to 


= 
< 


“kat, 


\- 


} ; 
aimost unbe lievable 


Edwardian style . 


Dau son had an 
This was the 


SO ial li fe for 


We Spent a Three-Month Honeymoon at Sourdough Gulch 











He curried everything into this tent, with its proud little Union Jack, 
and we spent the summer of 1911 in it. 


the hilt and nothing was too good for us. 

We 
Englishmen of the peculiar stamp one finds, or is 
One 


saw a deal of a group of young 


good 
supposed to find, in the far places of the earth 
of my most frequent escorts was an immaculate 
whose family 


man named Howard Grestock were 


prosperous London jewelers. I suppose he was a 


remittance man. He never seemed to work at any 


regular employment. He lived alone in a log cabin, 
seldom rose until early afternoon, dressed leisurely 
and carefully, then strolled down to the Dawson 


Athletic 


poker until the small hoursof the following morning. 


Amateur Association where he played 


Then there was Fred Chute, another Englishman 
of impeccable manner. He, too, played poker and 
occasionally did a little mining. He came into a title 


think 


He tried to keep it a secret Dut as 


a baronetcy I during this period but 
refused to use it. 
usual the whole town knew the details almost as 
S00Nn as he did. 

Another who was a member of the young crowd 
H. Searle, the 
owning family, a public-school boy and a champion 
His energy 


bound up in a mine called the Lone Star. For all of 


was E. scion of a wealthy coal- 


cricketer. entire and fortunes were 


m4; 





a town so remote. Dances were held in the verandest 


ET 
Poudre, a lavish annual event 








a i i 


I posed. for Frank holding this book but I 


never remember reading it. 


my time in the Yukon, Searle kept working away on 
his mine without success, his money slowly dwin- 
dling away, his hopes ebbing. His family in England 
kept writing him, pleading with him to come home, 
but he refused to return a defeated man. His bones 
lie in a Yukon grave today. 

I had decided to go to the Klondike for one year 
but at the end of this trial period I found myself 
wedded to the country and I had no thought of 
leaving. The contrasts between my old sheltered 
Toronto existence and the new one I 
were brought home to me in striking fashion one 


had chosen 


bright summer’s day almost exactly a year after | 
had first made my decision to go north. I, who had 


been carefully reared to observe every Victorian 


propriety, spent this anniversary in a red-light 
district. 
It came about in this way: my Klondike cabin 


mate and fellow schoolmistress, Isabel Hamtortf 
and I were fond of taking a long daily walk for our 
health. A married friend of ours used to poke fun at 
this custom “You make me laugh,” 
‘Look at the women in Klondike City. They don’t 


They work hard all night, 


she said 


bother with exercise 
sleep all day, drink and eat all they can get and 


nae : 
The Klondike summers with th 


0 clock nthe morning as 


ir midnight sun never ceased to fascinate me 


1 was kept busy sewing, baking bread and 
going berry-picking. 





they’re always the of health.”’ 
We blushed at the mention of Klondike City. As 


a rule it was not spoken of in polite Dawson society 


picture 


In impolite society it was referred to as Lousetown 
It was here that the town’s considerable population 
of painted ladies had their domicile. It lay on the far 
side of the Klondike River, connected to the town 
proper by a splendid cantilever bridge a forbidden 
but very sunny-looking land beyond the pale 

We had to agree that the demi-mondaines from 
Klondike City, who were to be seen strolling along 
Fifth the 
shopping tours, were strapping-looking specimens, 


Avenue in centre of town in pairs on 


complexions 
little 


invariably with peaches-and-cream 


The thought whetted our curiosity. Their 
houses, as those virtuous ones who remained on the 
right side of the river could easily See, stood in neat 
hight 


with the occupant’s name plainly 


rows, each with electric and telephone and 


painted on the 


door 

Miss Hamtorf and I soon became consumed with 
curiosity to see at close range something of the 
setup of the forbidden city and so she and I one 
afternoon set out on what was ostensibly a berry 


picking expedition along the banks of the Klondike 





le danced happily or ifi¢ enmis court 





I even tried panning for gold but really I had my 
hands full just becoming a housewife. 


But as soon as we 


town we faced alx 


paths and rocky 
directly above Lov 


Climbing stead 


the rough bush 
the area, we soon 
from which we 


goings-on below 
If we 
] 


disappointed and 


was one of unparalleled gaiety Indeed it might 
have been lifted straight from a Breughel canvas 
At the back door of! the tiny frame houses the 
women laughing and singing, ¢ illing out to each 
other and chattering like bright birds were making 
their toilette for the eve ny Some were washing 
their iony harr invariably bright gold or jet black 

drying it in the n and leisurely brushing it out 
Others were just reclining languorously and go Dp 
ny with their neignbors more were iInving 
ivrical A] were ne hem ise (Our eve 
tarte | trom our head i we gazed down or her 
tor thes yarment were quite shor carcely dow! 
to the knees ind ever woma ey were ire 
The chemises were also sleevel which seemed 
equally immodest ind i witt i ww round ech 
As they were made o plored n lir pink ‘ 
and yellow the effec A lescribably gay 

rhis cheerful pict r irther enhanced ‘ 
comings and going ! te ro the eighbo 
hotel, carrying tra botth ind glasse " 
platters ot tood covered wit ‘ pki | 
say that as the ene corn b ri ie ov atte 
forty years, the right ylor ¢ eerf yvund 
Line brillant n rré y KO River 
flow ng mayest ‘ Kere | 1 the 
encirciing sho ler é de carpeted 
Wilt! vild we ‘ ‘ | ) ia 
lect color rmmeé ‘ n ‘ res 
red ight distri Oo t r or ime 

And tha t e le " 
hrougt he ‘ ght ays 

ey ; y t ed ‘ ‘ " kir 
f ring {) ‘ ( ‘ ‘ W tT 
nore ywietly i icie 
or did we ment each othe 

The following w ‘ der ccurred } 
changed my life One week « ilw j ‘ ‘ 
commissioner o! the Y KO t< " or ‘ 
and dance in Gra r al {ty mule iw | 
was delighted to accept for I had never hes 
Granville which wa the e of the Don 
Creek mining district o1 (ontinued or ige f 


anticipated any 


































were ria ot the prying eye ot the 


along by devious 


nd slinking 
ached 


nul a 
hillsides re t he plate 

isetown 

ily aown 


ly, and a little shameface 


enshrouded bluff which bac 
found a secluded clump of shr 
could observe, innoticed tt 
shametul sight we were 
contounded, tor the cene below 
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Extra useful years have been won for the swelling ranks 


of Canada’s older people. But they can be years of tragedy unless the 


under-fifties make a fresh attempt to learn 


How TO 


AL 


wid 


NG WITH 








OLDER PEOPLE 


BY JOLIETTE 


AK. ARTHOUR 
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F YOU ARE under fifty you’re going to find yourself living 

in a state of constant civil war unless you realize that a 

new “‘breed’’ of older people is developing before your eyes. 
If you are among the one quarter of our population that’s over 
fifty, chances are you already know that the battle lines are 
drawn up 

[he apple-cheeked snowy-haired: grandmother of fiction, 
urm-deep in flour and pumpkin pies in an old-fashioned kitchen, 
still appears on many magazine covers In real life, however, 
she is much more likely to take as her model, or at least her 
mouthpiece i woman like Mary Heaton V orse M rs. \ orse Was 
well into her sixties when she worked as a war correspondent 
during World War II 


that fact she brushed it aside 


When her juniors tried to make much of 


young people stop treating 


It’s high time,’’ she said, that 


thle elderly ones like a nine days’ wonder!”’ 
Newspapers nowadays report the exploits of septuagenarians 
octogenarians and nonagenarians almost as matter-of-factly as 


Ihe reason is a simple statistical 





they do wars and threats of w 


fact here are so many older people, and there are going to 
be more. They are increasing more rapidly than any other portion 
of our population--a fact which is bound to have powerful 


repercussions on your family life 

The 1931 Canadian census showed, for instance, that 344,839 
people were over the age of seventy; twenty years later the census 
showed that this age group had swelled to 652,776. Any startling 
development in medicine or public health--such as a cure for 
cancer or the heart diseases, which chiefly attack the ageing 

would send these figures skyrocketing 

To younger Canadians these statistics reveal the most powerful 
| 


incentive anv of us can have to live on amicable terms with 


the generation just ahead. Your parents and grandparents may 
have been able to take their older relatives for granted. You 
cannot afford to The ageing people around you, who will 
probably live ten to twenty years beyond the Biblical three score 


and ten, are persons to reckon with in ways your father never 


knew. They probably have healthier bodies; at a comparable 
age most of them have livelier minds. They are likely to demand 
more than the back seat their elders were content with (possibly 
because the time was so short between their elders’ maturity and 
the grave 

Statisticians predict that by 1975 one out of every four in 


the population will be sixty-five years old or more In the 


meanwhile, we and our elders are caught in a transitional period 


There is much greater tension now between the old and the 
young than there ever was before, and more reason for it. Unless 
people under fifty are willing to make the effort to find out 
why, and then act on their discoveries, life with mother or father, 
yr any other older individual, is going to be a continual struggle 

Even the most saintly have asked at some time or other, 
Why are so many people difficult to get along with when they 
ire old?’ Dr. Erwin Ackernecht, of the University of Wisconsin. 
velieves he has the answer. He said “Two thirds of old persons 
The attitude 


toward old age is contradictory and lukewarm at best. often 


feel unwanted and many of them are right 


negative and scornful.”’ 

Psychologically, North America is geared to the young. 
Movies, sports, advertisements, fashions and most other facets 
of our life emphasize the importance of youth. Our society, which 
regards youthfulness as its top asset, nevertheless puts emphasis 
on an ever-increasing life span. It is expecting millions of old 
people to be added to the present millions—-yet gives them less 
of a role to play than any other older generation ever had. 

In educational circles much emphasis is put on “discovering 
the child.’ We have succeeded so well we are quite self-conscious 
ibout the frustrations and complexes of small boys and girls 
and their adolescent brothers and sisters. But what about the 
complexes and frustrations of their grandparents and great- 
grandparents 

If your elderly relative is unhappy and is ‘“‘taking it out” 
on his family, it is probably because he is one of millions of ageing 


men and women baffled by the swiftness Continued on page 73 
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Movie sets are ‘‘just like home"’ to the five Crawley children. Here Budge and Judith run over a script with g 


The home movies people pay to see 


BY ALAN PHILLIPS 


A camera record of the Crawleys’ honeymoon 


developed into Canada’s biggest commercial 


film business. They use their kids for the 
cast, their Ottawa back yard for the set and 


they’ve won enough awards to paper a room 
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What you should know | 


fy ECENTLY I looked over some suits in the 
K men’s department of a leading Windsor, Ont., 
’ . ° : store. I picked one out and asked an elderly 
You can’t tell the new test-tube fibres without a program. — csicwun wins woe made of. He fished aroun 
for the tag. It carried only the manufacturer’s 


So here’s a consumer expert to steer you through the maze — «2 ta¢e name. 


‘This is what it is,”” he said. “‘It’s good material.”’ 














Maybe it was. But the trade name had no 


from Acrilan to Terylene. He answers such questions as: relation to the actual fibre content, which was 


partly one of the new synthetics. 
“Will it wash?” “Will it wrinkle?” “Will it melt in the sun?” The salesman studied the label on another suit. 
“ ° ° ‘*This one is viscose,’” he announced. He had no 
idea that viscose is rayon, nor would most of his 
customers know. 


BY SIDNEY MARGOLIUS The confusion of this willing but mystified clerk 


illustrates the dilemma in which Canadian shoppers 
COLOR PHOTOGRAPH RY PAL ACKET , 
| eee are finding themselves. All kinds of new materials 


The famous leader of radio’s Don Wright Chorus dances his wife Lillian through a room furnished by Eaton’s in the new synthetics. Th 














UPHOLSTERED CHAIR DON LILLIAN RUG ” 


CUSHION 


about the 


S Their clothes— plus those of daughter Priscilla and sons Timothy and Patrick—are also wholly or partly made from chemical fibre. 


ee 





are being thrown at them these days, but if even 
the people selling them don’t understand what they 
are, how can the consumer’? 

Actually, you 
wear and how you will look in it is being wrought 


a fundamental change in what 


by the increasing availability of synthetic fibres 
Orlon, Acrilan, Dacron 
Dynel, and a few other names which are strange 
to the average 
rolling off his tongue like household words. 


also known as Terylene 


consumer now but soon will be 
For men, there are pants that can be worn for 


weeks without pressing. For women, permanent 
pleats in skirts and blouses that need little ironing. 
For the 


house, covers and curtains that stay fresh-looking 


For children, garments that resist mud. 


longer and save housework 
Like rayon and nylon, the dramatic new syn 
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“Miracle Fabrics 


thetic fibres are products of the chemical labora 
tory In fact they are industrial byproducts of 
coal and lime, natural gas and hydrocarbons, and 
oil-refinery gas Various chemicals derived fron 


these raw materials are catalyzed and the resultant 


substance is forced through a 


spinneret to torn 
i 


a thread, much as a spider extrudes a glandular 


secretion to make the strands of a web 

The new group of fibres are all made from 
basically the same or related chemicals. But they 
are engineered in different ways to acquire then 


own special characteristics. For example, a benzine 
product is used in the chemist’s brew for Dacron 
that hard to bend 


From that simple twist of chemistry’s brave new 


to make fibre comparatively 


world, you get pants that resist wrinkling 


The new man-made fibres have been slower in 





















ippearing in Canad that the | > because 
the limited productio o far has been consumed 
rig! n the State But production is rising in the 
| =] which 1 vy ha more vnthetics for export 
\ factory for roduc ne Brifist lerylene 
Dacron s being built it Kingstor (ont With 
each season, Canadian stores have more its, coats 
veaters, blouse curtains and other ] mducts made 
from these revolutionary new fibre 

For consumers, they are full of irprises, not 


of them pleasant You have the delightful 


expenence ot wearing a sult that stays wrinkle-free 
long tims But you'll get the hock of yvour lift 
f you carelessly flick i cigarette ind se i hot 


ish melt an irreparable hole in your miracle pants 


Your 


the cuffs 


jacket may not get threadbare so qui kly at 


But i may 


tend ( tinued on page 9S 












The Strange Case of 
the Mail-Order Prophet 


The mysterious letters promised to foretell 
the future and make Ronald Gubbins wealthy. 
And their prophesies kept coming true. Now 


his very life depended on the unknown seer 


BY ANTONY FERRY 


PHOTO ILLUSTRATION BY PETER CROYDON 


E WAS waiting out the final moments of Cristiani’s prophecy and trying very hard to be 

calm about it. Having a final coffee with George Benedict, he stared hungrily at the 

bright mirrored reflection of the magazine rack and nodded whenever Benedict required 
his agreement. It was a st upid way to spend the time waiting 

Benedict made him feel uneasy because he was talking office policy. Gubbins did not care 
to talk about that. He wanted to tell someone he had stolen fifteen thousand dollars from the 
company and he was desperate to explain the circumstances and his motives. But Benedict 
had no idea. No one had any idea. 

Years he had spent drawing himself into a drab piece of scenery called Environment only 
to step out of it completely in four weeks. He had groped his way down a logical sequence of 
gradually overpowering reasons until, in forty minutes, he would become either a very rich man 
or else a very dead one. 

Sitting out the last moments before knowing, listening to Benedict’s trifling remarks, } 
regretted that he might have to kill himself without giving anyone an adequate explanation 
Still, what could he say now? Nothing. It was too late 

Benedict, for instance: the only way he could make him understand would be to take 
him: down that same order of events he had traveled to arrive at his faith in J. Cristiani. He 

ould not explain in forty minutes what it had taken him his whole life to become. Anyway 
Benedict was not interested in his life story. 

“You know, basically they don’t want to understand our problems. Head Office tacitly 
refuses to accept the fact that an independent branch like ours must have the power to decide 
for itself.”’ 

‘Yes. The power to decide.”’ 

“We don’t want to run to them every time we come up against a big problem. The idea is 
to operate indep 

The power of decision, Gubbins was thinking, is something you search for frantically all 
your life; and then when you’re ready to give up you find it in the right-hand pocket of your 
suit coat along with your matches and the key to the front door. 

Something urged him, Show it to Benedict why don’t you? Show him how you decided to 
boil down twenty-five sleeping pills and carry the concentrate of Contin ed on 
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. 1 HATE DO 


HEN I was a boy I used to believe that anybody who didn’t 

like dogs was probably a sniveling coward, Bolshevik, murderer, 

rustler, foreigner, dress designer, liar, Hun, or playboy. As I 
grew older I changed my mind. Now I think that’s what dogs are. I think 
they’re worse. I think they’re the greatest pests of the twentieth century. 
I think they’re smug, arrogant, deceitful, troublesome, shameless, anti 
social, selfish, reactionary, lazy, dirty, two-faced, big-mouthed and phony. 
But I don’t hold it against the dogs. Dogs can’t help being dogs. I hold 
it against the people who own them. 

I think dogs do something to people’s brains that isn’t good for people. 
i’ve seen a fat lady sit smiling on her porch while I tried for ten minutes 
to get past a cross between a chow and a nightmare, and finally get up 
and tell me just to walk backwards! I’ve seen a fatherly gentleman watch 
impassively while his fat terrier put my kids off their bikes every day on 
their way to school and on their way home from school. When my kids 
finally picked up a rock to brain it, the guy jumped off his porch and 
remonstrated with them. ‘‘Never throw stones at dumb animals,”’ he 
said. I’ve known dog lovers to look on wordlessly while the dogs they 
loved ran frenetically at my car and I drove up on the sidewalk trying to 
avoid killing them. Once I nearly killed a baby in a carriage in the 
process 

I’ve sat smiling till my jaws ached, passing up conversation with two 


people I hadn’t seen for six years while I waited for a spaniel to speak 
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I once had a dog owner sx in my car impatiently waiting for me to drive 
him to work while he watched me restuff my garbage can with frosty 
orange peels, potato peels, used Kleenex and sardine cans that Ais dog had 
spread out like a smorgasbord during the night I’ve strained my ears 
and my disposition trying to catch what a woman in curlers and kimono 
was yelling at me over her veranda railing while her wire-haired terriet 
barked at the wind, trees, leaves, rain and sky; and I've lain in bed at 
night listening to the same dog continue on with the moon, stars, planets 
and aurora borealis until I started moaning and having dreams of tying 
knots in his ears 

I’ve watched dogs bite gasmen bakers, breadmen, salesmen, Salva 
tion Army workers, paper boys, grocery boys, old boys and old ladies 
I’ve watched dogs dig up my lawn just after I seeded it, and when I re 
seeded it, dig it up again to see if I’d planted anything new And [I’m 
through. I give fair warning. I’ve reached the end of my leash. I'm going 
to start to bark. And my bite’s going to be even worse 

Next time I catch your dog bothering my kids, looking crossways at 
me or chasing my car I’m going after him or you or both. I've fallen in 
with the dismal fable that a dog is a man’s best friend till I'm ashamed of 
myself. I’m through pretending. From now on my kids are going to go 
to school normally and happily. I’m going to walk down my street nor 
mally and happily. Starting now, I’m going to report dogs so often the 


police switchboard will be warm, and if the Continue n page 40 
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in 1910 Ben started serving sandwiches to girls in Montreal's garment district. Now his downtown restaurant is jammed, even at 2 a.n 


BEN KRAVITZ’ CONQUEST OF THE NEW WORLD 





BY KEN JOHNSTONE: encros sy saci zarov 








There were DPs fifty years ago and they, too, found this 
a Strange and wonderful land. One of them was a young 
Lithuanian who had two great assets: a passion for work 


and the recipe for Ben’s Smoked Meats. This is his story 


In 1949 Ben opened a second place behind the 
Mount Royal Hotel. The top floors are offices. 








Before they met in Montreal Ben and his wife Fanny both fled from oppression in Europe 
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Now they 


plan a million-dollar building with their family, Al, Sol, Gertrude and Irving, all of whom work at Ben's 


T MONTREAL’S Metcalfe and Burnside 
Streets, directly behind the Sheraton Mount 
Bens De 
than 


Royal Hotel, there’s a place called 


Luxe Delicatessen-Restaurant where more 
8,000 customers daily come to pack themselves 
into a 150-chair capacity space, pausing an average 
of precisely 12 minutes to consume a smoked beef 
brisket sandwich on rye with a dill pickle on the 
side and, of course, a cup of coffee. 

Other sandwiches are served there, and soft 
drinks. 


beef, liverwurst or smoked whitefish, or you can 


You can order pastrami, salami, corned 
have a steak. But eighty percent of the customers 


who range from elegant socialites in evening 
clothes and silk toppers to ragged bums, from 
businessmen breaking away from a smoke-filled 
convention room to ladies of pleasure resting their 
weary feet, from blasé college boys and _ their 
chattering co-eds to starry-eyed tourists seeking 
a glimpse of sports or theatrical personalities whose 
autographs adorn the restaurant’s walls —will end 
up by ordering a hot smoked-beef sandwich, dill on 
the side and coffee. 

The sandwich will cost them thirty cents, the 
and the coffee another dime. 
bread baked 


the dark red 


dill will cost a dime 
slices of round rye 
especially to Ben’s 
smoked meat, slice upon slice, almost half an inch 


Between two 


specifications 


thick, protrudes from the sandwich, and its tanta 
lizing aroma is akin in quality to its taste which 
some people say is akin to nothing less than ambro- 
sia in a kosher form. 

Paul Whiteman has called Ben’s “the place where 
I fall off my diet Veteran vaudevillians Benny 
Field and Blossom Seeley called it their 
home.”’ Burl Ives threatened to compose a song 
n celebration of Ben’s, and Charles Laughton has 
A restaurant 


“other 


passed his august English approval. 
owner in Miami offered to buy Ben’s smoked-meat 
recipe on a royalty basis. A magician playing a 
date in Hong Kong wrote to tell Ben that the 
Chinese owner of the establishment where he was 
playing had been in Montreal and thought that 
Ben’s smoked meat was superb. A skiing party 
from Boston, passing through Montreal on the way 
to the Laurentians, wrote in advance to order 
large quantities of sandwiches to be picked up 
between trains. Sally Rand sent an eyebrow-raising 
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Kirkland Lake 
letter 


boasted so vigorously of his expert 


Husinessman 
that 


Christmas card 4. 


wrote an urgent confessing he hac 


knowledge of 
smoked meat that he had become committed to 
throwing a party to prove his point; he needed an 
Outside 


San Diego, Calif., restaurant there is a sign, 


a large 
Ben’s 


immediate shipment from Ben’s 


3,018 miles northeast 

All this has had singularly little effect on the 
proprietor of Ben’s, a 71-year-old slight grey-haired 
long-faced man in white coat and apron who greets 
his customers at the door or wanders almost aim 
lessly from table to table, mopping up spilled coffee 
here, removing a dish there, filling a water glass, 
lending a hand to hard-pressed waiters whose job 
it is to keep the customers fed, satisfied and moving 
When Ben Kravitz came to Canada 55 years ago 
he was happy and grateful that at last he had 
found a country where he could work as long and as 
hard as he wanted to without anyone stopping him. 
His only grievance today is that his wife, his three 
sons, his son-in-law and the 110 employees who 
call him Pop seem to be in a gigantic conspiracy to 
prevent their beloved boss from continuing to put 
in the hours and do the kind of work which has 
given him his deepest satisfaction Already they 


have cut down his 20-hour work day to a mere 
17 and if they had their way they'd reduce it stil] 
further. Because for all the success that has come 
his way in recent years Ben still has a heart like 
a balloon, has never learned to say no to a pan 
handler and is essentially the same person as the 
boy of 16 who earned two dollars a week at his first 
job in Montreal 

The Ben 


daughter Gertrude and sons Solly, A 


story of Kravitz, his wife Fanny, 
and Irving 


is one that has a remarkable parallel with the story 


of New Canadians today For it is more than 
the story of a successful restaurant owner! It is 
the story of how a penniless immigrant family 
licked the New World through extraordinary 


courage, sagacity and humanity; of how the fam 
ily became both commercially successful and fine 
citizens. 

The Europe of Ben’s youth was a hostile and 
unhealthy world for 
influence; it was the Europe of the ghetto and the 


Jews without position or 


pogrom, as it was so Continued on page 68 
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Ben and Fanny like to assist Chef 


some of the 5.000 smoked meat 





Ben is happy only when he's in |} 


heeded family pleas to cut |} day to 17 hours 





Now 71] Ben occasionally cat-nap: his white 
coat over a snack He cont retuse a panhandler 





What began as a shoestring business now employ 


110 people. Waiters collect $7 to $8 a day in tips 
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Sirs 


Every McIntosh Red in the world sprang from one wild tree 


on a backwoods farm in Ontario. Here’s the romantic story of how John Mclntosh, his family and a 


wandering stranger saved and spread their one-in-a-million find 


HE LITTLE Ontario village of Dundela 
is tucked away in the upper St. Lawrence 
Valley, a few miles inland from the river 





near Prescott. The general store and the 
handful of houses are grouped together at a 
crossroads, with a placid air of having wandered 
there to graze on their own front lawns. Passing 
motorists drive through the whole place in less than 
1 minute and seldom notice that what appears to 
be the village war memorial is a monument to 
i tree 

It was put up more than forty years ago by 
people who wanted to mark the spot where John 
McIntosh, clearing land for a farm in 1811, found 
a young apple tree growing wild, a tree with fruit 
that was honey-sweet yet delicately sharp, tender 
but crisp, with a glowing crimson skin and cool 
white flesh that smelled faintly of blossoms. From 
that tree, a chance-grown miracle, have come the 
millions of trees which now bear the annual harvest 
of McIntosh Reds ~-the best-loved apple in Canada 
and. with the Delicious, one of the two most famous 
apples in the world 

Sixty years ago the McIntosh had hardly been 
heard of beyond Dundela. Now it is the mainstay 


of Canada’s twenty-million-dollar-a-year apple in- 
dustry, both for the domestic market and for 
export. In 1953 it accounted for more than a third 
of Canada’s entire apple crop of more than eleven 
million bushels, outdistancing such rivals as the 
Jonathan, the Snow, the Spy, and even the proud 
Delicious. It has edged out dozens of other kinds 
of apples from the Annapolis Valley to the Oka- 
nagan, swept triumphantly over the border into 
the United States and across the Atlantic to 
Europe, and now is almost as well-known a 
Canadian product as wheat and bacon. 
Nobody knows how this horticultural marvel 
first came into being, or how it happened to be 
growing on the land John McIntosh took up in 
Dundela when Ontario was still Upper Canada and 
Toronto was Muddy York. Apple trees can be 
grown from seed, but there’s no way of knowing 
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By JAMES BANNERMAN 





John MecIntosh’s son Alan posed heneath the jamous tree 
in 1896. twelve vears before a fire cut short its vield 
how they'll turn out. To make sure the charac- 


teristics of a given tree will be faithfully repeated 
in its descendants, slips of wood or buds from the 
original have to be transferred by budding or 
grafting to little trees whose growth has already 
started. And there is nothing to suggest that the 
first McIntosh Red had heen cultivated in this 
deliberate way. 

Its superlative qualities astonished John McIn- 
tosh and other simple-hearted folk, but the history 
of apple growing is full of just such discoveries. 
Ben Davis made one on his farm in South Carolina 
in the early 1800s, and today the Ben Davis is 
a great and widespread variety. Thomas Grimes, 
of Virginia, strolling around his property one day 


long ago, came across a little chance-seedling tree 
that became the direct ancestor of the famous 
Grimes Golden. A farmer of Newport, Vt., found 
the first of the Scott’s Winter apples that bear 
his name. There are Mann apples, Swayzie apples, 
Wagner apples, and a long roll call of others named 
for the men who found them. Most are more or 
less flourishing to this day. But none have ever 
flourished as amazingly as the McIntosh Red 
Most authorities believe it grew from a seed of 
the Fameuse, which is also called the Snow- ~a fine 
red apple brought to Canada in the 1600s by the 
early French colonists. That seed may have beer 


planted by some long-forgotten farmer who had 
moved up the St. Lawrence Valley to settle and 
gone homesick back again to Quebec. It may have 
been dropped by a bird, or by someone w ho was 
eating a Fameuse as he passed. 

For John McIntosh the discovery of the tree 
was a boon and a blessing. Pioneers of his day 
had to build their houses with their own hands: and 
they often had little more to furnish the kitchen 
than an iron pot and one or two pans, and a few 
thick cups and plates for the table. All winter they 
ate meat that had been salted down in the fall 
When the winter cabbage was gone their only 
vegetables were potatoes and carrots and turnips 
Oranges were unknown, and so indeed was any 
fresh fruit —except apples, if people were fortunate 
enough to have them on their land, or could afford 
to buy them. Sugar was a great luxury, and a 
apple was a kind of sweet which took the place 
of candy. For McIntosh to have found an appl 
tree at all, even a poor one, would have been good 
luck. To have found one with such wonderful fruit 
must have been like finding a treasure. 

The chain of events that led him to the tre 
began in 1795, when he was eighteen. That year 
a vague restlessness made him leave his home in 
the Mohawk Valley of upstate New York and drift 
north to Canada, where he worked as a farm hand 
in various places for the next six years. Then he 


married a girl named Continued on page 99 
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LTHOUGH the beaver may have the 

dignity appropriate to Canada’s coat of 

arms, and look suitably solvent on the back 

of a Canadian nickel, in real life he isn’t 
nearly as important as his fellow-rodent, the rabbit. 
Few living creatures are. 

The rabbit is one of the least heroic figures in 
nature but, like a lot of unheroic figures, does more 
for his country’s economy than all the muscle men 
and bully boys put together. He can lick nothing 
but another rabbit, yet he protects our poultry and 
livestock by feeding himself to wolves, lynx, 
coyotes, foxes, owls and hawks. He and the mouse 
are the two most important links in nature’s food 
chain. If it weren’t for the rabbit, the wolves would 
wipe out all the moose, deer and caribou, and then 
join the other predatory creatures to wipe out 
pheasant, partridge, sheep, cattle, chickens and 
geese. 

The rabbit is the chief nourishment of Canada’s 
other fur-bearers and if it weren’t for him most of 


Rabbits bred from a few pair imported from England multiplied into Australia’s No 


£ 
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Nature’s 


Indispensable 
Fall Guy 


‘another rabbit. 


By THOMAS WALSH 


The rabbit keeps the wolf from the door, covers women 


them would disappear. Not only do most of the fur 
coats on Canadian women’s backs trace back to a 
diet of rabbit but 25 percent of them are rabbit 
When times get tough the figure goes as high as 
60 percent 

Only for a few days at Easter does the rabbit 
receive either the attention or respect that is his 
rightful due. At all other times he is notorious only 
as the Caspar Milquetoast who freezes with fright, 
faints at the sight of blood, stamps his feet when 
he’s mad and says ““‘Whoops!”’ when he’s caught 


Oddly, the rabbit will fight ferociously with 
Two bucks put in a cage together 
will lie on their sides and start kicking until one of 
them is maimed. But the only really tough breed 
of rabbit is on record as Laboratory Race 10. It 
originated at the Roscoe B. Jackson Memoria! 
Cancer Research Laboratory, in Bar Harbor, 
Maine, where the director of rabbit genetics, Dr 
Paul E. 


colored 


Sawin, accidentally bred a small orange 


rabbit that growled, snapped its teeth, 


1] headache 
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in mink, puts chicken on the table, advances medical 
research and leaves kids helpless with laughter. But, 
except at Easter, all anybody remembers is that he’s the 


animal kingdom’s Caspar Milquetoast 


crouched like a panther and tried to get at human 
beings through the wire of its cage 
Ordinarily the rabbit is natural-born coward 


and most of his physical attributes stem from his 


cowardice. He often jumps 15 feet straight up in the 


air to see who’s after him and some of his family, 


have attained a height of 18 feet. He’s been known 


to swim a mile, and one species, the cottontail, is 


nature's expert at concealing himself by squatting 


stone-still, or ‘“‘freezing.’’ The white-tailed jack is 


{ 


the fastest thing on four feet in the northern 


prairies He can run taster than a coyote or fox, has 


been known to beat a greyhound and in a race with 
an ordinary dog has such an edge of speed that he 
lets the dog get close just for fun, then turns on the 


All in all it’s 


although occasionally even that 


taps. about the only fun a rabbit has, 


turns out badly 


In November 1948 a rabbit tried it on a cop, PC 
Dennis Traynor of Peterborough, Ont while 
Traynor was hunting deer near Wolfe’s Lake. The 
rabbit popped up tn front Continued on page 45 


Even the longest fence in the world couldn't hold them back 
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Mar | arlane 


weighs 


s imple 


ol kelp to help compute the amount of seaweed Nova Scotia has. 


ACH YEAR, from spring until fall, a trim 

white 38-foot fishing boat named the Marg 

and Carl nudges along Nova Scotia’s jagged 
4,600-mile coastline on an odd but important task 
that may someday help feed and clothe an over- 
crowded world. 

At the wheel is Mac Greenwood, a stocky power- 
fully built Bluenose in his late thirties. Mac’s 
lanky elder brother Wib hovers watchfully over the 
gasoline engine, like a seagull circling a herring 
weir. At the bow, sweeping the shore with binocu- 
lars, are Constance Ida MacFarlane, a short plump 
pleasant-looking woman in her middle forties who is 
an international authority in an unusual field of 
science, and her assistant Aubrey Shane, a Dal- 
housie University medical student. 

Mac Greenwood has a Maritimer’s pride in being 
master of his own ship, however smail, but he’s only 
half in fun when he calls Connie MacFarlane ‘‘the 
admiral.’’ She gives him his sailing orders. His 
boat is chartered for her by the Nova Scotia 
Research Foundation, an organization set up and 
financed by the Nova Scotia government to develop 
industries. She is NSRF’s algologist, or marine 
botanist. Her garden is the sea. The things that 
grow in it range from brilliant-hued flowers that 
can’t be seen without a microscope to giant kelp 
taller than tre 

Connie’s job is to measure the billowing masses 
of seaweed in Nova Scotia waters, to ascertain the 
special qualities and rate of growth of each variety 
and to collaborate with other experts in finding out 
how the crop can be turned to economic advantage. 
She has been at this since 1948 and it’s now evident 
to Nova Scotians that the seaweed they once con- 
sidered worthless may be a valuable asset. 

As an indication of the possibilities, Nova 
Scotians earned $150,000 in 1953 picking Irish moss, 
a seaweed that yields a jelly used in many food and 
chemical preparations. The Irish moss was ex- 


ported to the United States to be processed but this 
year the processing will be done in plants being 
built in Nova Scotia, one of them at Kentville, 
another at Clarke’s Harbour. The plants won’t be 
big enough to create much employment but will 
provide a ready local market for seaweed gatherers. 
This market could be suddenly and greatly ex- 
panded by recent experiments that show that good 
results can be obtained by feeding livestock a 
mixture of ten percent of seaweed and ninety 
percent of grain. It could also be expanded by 
experiments in which textiles have been made from 
seaweed. 

Connie MacFarlane’s own short-term objectives 
are modest. She and her boss, Dr. H. D. Smith, 


i gi 
ee 


She hunts seaweed in a fishing boat named Mare 
and Carl. Sometimes she’s out for thirty hours 
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president of the Nova Scotia Research Foundation, 
hope for a sound but minor industry that will 
benefit fishing communities, which often have hard 
times. 

But the long-term significance of Connie’s work 
stirs the imagination of men like Donald Putnam, 
professor of geography at the University of Toronto. 
Putnam knows that the world’s population has 
increased in the last century from a little more than 
a billion to nearly two and a half billion, and that 
the increase is continuing at an accelerated pace. 
He also knows that of the world’s 197 million square 
miles, just 58 million miles are land and a mere five 
and a half million miles are capable of growing 
wheat. 

“The day may come,”’ 
have to try to control the biological productivity of 


he says, “‘when we will 
He sees Constance 
MacFarlane as a pioneer whose research is likely, in 
the remote future, to be incorporated in textbooks 
on ocean farming. Others hold an equally high 
opinion of what she’s doing. She has been invited to 


certain sections of the ocean.” 


address the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science and later this year will present one 
of the principal papers at an international seaweed 
symposium in Norway. 

Yet, close to home, she’s occasionally ridiculed. 
At Middle West Pubnico, N.S., an elderly man 
stopped her in the street and asked, “‘Are you the 
lady that fishes for kelp?” 

‘““Yes,”’ she said. 

“Then you must be crazy,”’ he snapped. 

Connie drew herself up to her full five-feet-one 
and let the old gaffer have the dignified glare she 
cultivated when she was a 
Toronto girl’s school, Branksome Hall; when she 


teacher at the swank 
was principal of the Mount Allison School for Girls 
in New Brunswick; when 
women at the University of Alberta 


was dean of 


The 


and she 
man 
cowered and retreated. 

But it 
from an encounter with the wife of the lighthouse 
keeper at Sambro Island, off the mouth of Halifax 


harbor. 


was Connie who cowered and retreated 


She had located a bed of Irish moss on the 
‘Your husband,” she said, 
$500 in 


shore of Sambro Island. 
make 
months, picking seaweed for an hour a day.” 
“‘What,”’ 
$500 for?”’ 
“Why,” 
coat with it.”’ 
“Hah 


island, where nobody would see it 


“could probably himself three 


demanded the woman, “‘would he want 


said Connie, “he could buy you a fur 


And what good would a fur coat be on this 
But in most places to which her research takes 
her, she’s had better luck spreading the message 
that there’s money in seaweed (there’s up to $200 
a ton, dry) and telling fishermen what to pick, 
where to sell it, how much to charge for it 
Fishermen used to hate seaweed because it gets 
tangled in their nets and lines but Connie has taught 
lots of them that it can pay doctor bills, buy new 


boat engines and put sons and daughters through 





Wib Greenwood and his brother Mac steer Connit 
past 1.600 miles of coastline seeking seaweed. 
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Not 


ill seaweed is ocean-bred. Connie 


Sometimes fishermen. trvu to hel root then 


that they send her 


hundreds of samples of seaweed they think might 


college. ‘They’re so grateful 


interest her. One man sent her a bit of seaweed 
sprouting from a very dead lobster; another sent her 
seaweed attached to the flipper of an equally dead 
seal. 

fisherman who was anxious to 
She had 


dropped cement blocks into the water and marked 


Near Pubnico, a 
aid her ruined one of her experiments 
them with buoys. She wanted to see whether sea 
weed would grow on the blocks and if it did to 
The 


decided she had forgotten the blocks, went out i: 


‘ 


record the rate of growth fisherman, who 


his dory and hauled them up. He wrote her that he 
was keeping them safe for her 

He had 
clusion that 
the blocks. 


fascinated by 


some reason for jumping to the cor 


Constance MacFarlane had forgotten 


She’s so absorbed in her work, so 


seaweed, that she’s notoriously 


absent-minded She even forgot her assistant 


Aubrey Shane one day, rowing off and leaving hin 
When she 


finally remembered him and hurried back the tide 


on a reef that is exposed only at low tide 


was up to his knees. 

Most of her friends envy Connie. ‘To them her 
job consists of touring Nova Scotia’s lovely seacoast 
in Mac Greenwood’s rakish boat, nosing in and out 
of picturesque coves, exploring lonely and beautiful 
But the truth is that 


her gentle face, soft hazel eyes and 


this diminutive 


islands 


woman, with 


dark hair that has turned silver at the temples, ha 
1 job that would tax the strength and courage of the 
average man 


nerce Atlantic vales, she ha 


She has ridden out 


herself from head to foot falling on the 


bruised 


































slippery rocks to which seaweed cling ind, be 


cause it is easiest to gather seaweed at low tide, her 


day often begins at four o'clock in the morning In 


one experiment she plucked samples of dulse from a 


breakwater every twenty minuté« or thirty hours 


staying awake by drinking gallons of black coffee 


Delphis D’ Eon, of Pubnico, who was her boatman 


before Mac Greenwood, recalls the time she insisted 
that he take her out in weather that wasn’t fit for a 
sea gull D’Eon took her, but not until they’d had 
a fight The weather got worse and worse and 
D’ Kor boat was pitching around like a chip on 
the angry waves Aubrey Shane was with her and 
he was worried 

Why ion t you tel Le r bach 
Shane asked 

I’m not talking to hin Connie rephed 

So Shane said to Delphi Wi 1 oO ell} 
you're turning bach 

I’m not talking to her uid Le I 

They did turn back eventu . tent mutual! 
consent ifter the boat wa ear vamped I) 
spite ot experiences Ke { Delphi lL)’ kor 
enjoyed being Connie's boat! or ¢ ! e ha il 
impish sense of humor 

For her seaweeding exped ‘ ve t hal 
rubber boots over old ich aL ivy fufte 
coat and a wide floppy iY . { One ever 
lressed thu na Te np 1 ye he 
f tere j i posi ) 1¢ y T 0 ! ‘ 
Ihe linner wa no cold 
I'he other rue n é tre oked if 
(Connie with e rere list \ ‘ ‘ 
{ rie Lops if ne y 14 y ‘ 
ne IM ue t Hoo? { 
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In Britain, you can't escape Harding. His face and name appear constantly on billboards, marquees and newspapers, and he has four radio and TV programs 


THE RU 








EST MAN 
IN ENGLAND 








Gilbert Harding, Britain’s “‘bilious bachelor of broadcasting,” has in six short 


years climbed to dizzy heights of popularity by demolishing with an acid wit anyone 


crossing his path. His considered opinion of Canada: Culturally, it stinks! 


BY MARJORIE EARL 


HE MOST highly publicized man in England, 
next to Winston Churchill, is a huge unbear- 
able bear of a broadcaster named Gilbert Har- 





ding. There are those who consider Harding 


the greatest phenomenon of his age. He has risen 
like a rocket in just six years from virtual obscurity 
in Canada to a dazzling limelight in Britain nor 
mally reserved for royaity. It is difficult to spend 
a day in the United Kingdom without being acutely 
aware of him. His photograph stares from bill- 
boards attesting to this and that; his name blazes 
on theatre marquees; his column runs in a Sunday 
newspaper; his autobiography appears in marathon 
magazine; his 


installments in a mass-circulation 


34 


hoarse Johnsonian tones blare out from the radio 


and his perpetually angry beefsteak face 


glowers 
from every television set 

Harding got where he is today through the use 
of a remarkably un-British trait. He is not only 
the most publicized man in England, he is also the 
rudest. 

With an exhibitionism unique in English enter- 
tainment he consistently insults the vast audience 
of twenty-five millions who listen to him religiously 
on three national radio programs and one television 
show every week. As quizmaster of the radio fea- 
ture, Twenty Questions, he once refused to give the 


audience the score. “‘If you have been listening you 


MAC 


won’t need it and if you haven’t you won’t want it 
anyway,” he growled. 

He recently outraged the virtuously domesti 
British on his discussion program, We Beg to Differ, 
by his stand on the question, “Should the interests 
of children take precedence over those of their 
parents?” ‘“‘Unquestionably those of the children,” 
boomed Harding, stunning the panel to silence 
‘Conceived in casual lust or sullen habit they did 
not ask to be brought into the world.” 

It is the blushing frightened contestants wh« 
suffer the whiplash of his uncontrollable tongue o1 
the television program, What’s My Line?, where he 
is one of a panel guessing the occupations of half 


dozen visitors. When a psychical researcher (ghost 


hunter) stumped the panel Harding asked incredu 
lously, “You don’t really believe in ghosts, d 
you?” To the contestant’s timid ‘‘yes’’ he replied 


disgustedly: ‘You must be barmy!’ 
Harding was fated to become a national idol fron 


he moment in 1947 when at the age of forty he go 
his first big radio job as the peripatetic quizmaster 
of Round Britain Quiz 
them his listeners love him in spite of themselves 


For although he infuriates 


If asked to explain their devotion they invariably 
reply, somewhat sheepishly, ‘““Because you neve! 
know what old Gilbert will do next.’”’ 
understandable. An Englishman secretly admires a 


This reason is 


man who dares to break the rules of national self 
discipline, particularly when he does it in an enter- 
tainment medium where the next line in the script 
is usually all too painfully predictable. 

His meteoric rise has been a surprise to his friends 
and acquaintances in Canada, where bluntness is 
But they 
Twice Harding has been a 
temporary resident in Canada 


more common and therefore less saleable 
are used to his rudeness 
For part of 1931 he 
was professor of English at St. Francis Xavier Uni- 
versity in Antigonish, N.S. From 1945 to 1947 he 
was assistant to the BBC’s Canadian representative 
in Toronto and his recollections of these sojourns in 
his recently published autobiography are headed by 
the statement, “‘Culturally Canada stinks.” 
Variations on this theme have made him memor- 
able in the principal cities of Continued on page 82 
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Again the style-leader scores... 


with the most beautiful new models of the new-car year! 
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NOW ...A NEW V-8 ENGINE 


Again in °54 Ford leads the style-parade with dramatic new 
Crestline models, the latest and most beautiful high-fashion cars 
in their field! And to match this thrilling new beauty, Ford offers 
a great new 120-Hp. V-8 engine in all Crestline models. Here is 
the finest, most powerful V-8 ever to power a Ford—made by 
Canada’s most experienced V-8 builder to bring you more 
smoothness, faster acceleration, greater responsiveness for safety 
and flexibility! In beauty, in power, in driving luxury, Ford is 
truly worth still more in °54. 

1954 Ford Customline 3 new models with 120-Hp. V-8 engin 

1954 Ford Mainline 3 new models with 110-Hp. V-8 engine 


Now fully powered for effortless 
driving... 








F 4 as 
POWER BRAKES* POWER STEERING® . FORDOMATIC* DRIVE 
With Ford’s new Power Brakes Master-Guide”™ Power Steering makes tur 
you cancome toaswift, straight ing, backing and parking effortiess, absorb / 
me stop wih the meres toe. {he shacks af rough-nad ring Fly aut WORTH S77 ORE /N 5F 
ouch on the pedal. Vacuum matic Fordomatic Drive means the ultimat y= Fo TLL At (Zz 4 


xower combines with mechani- in handling case  —————— —— 
| linkage for complete safety! 


SR yourR FORD DEALER INVITES YOU To TEST-DRIVE FORD 
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99 says Ed Ott 


“Bridge closed...but the show goes on!” 33% #40! 7... 


“A wreck blocked the bridge, but thousands of movie fans couldn’t be disappointed. We swung 


off the road and ‘swam’ the truck across! On the opposite bank the tires spun, then bit and held. 
Another load of movie film was safely on its way, thanks to Atlas tires. 


“One icy night we ran 68 miles on tire 
pressure reduced to 15 pounds, but we went 
slow and it didn’t hurt those Atlas tires! 


“Every night my company delivers movie 
films from Cincinnati to theatres in central 
Kentucky. Our tires have to be dependable. 


“My Atlas dealer’s expert maintenance service Features like these make Atlas tires 


sure helps keep the show on the road. He really star performers... on passenger cars 


knows his business.” as well as trucks. For long, hard use, get tires and tubes special 
built for extra strength. Every Atlas Tire is fully 


EVERYWHERE IN CANADA ALWAYS AT YOUR SERVICE guaranteed in writing by Imperial Oil Limited. 
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DOMINION LIFE OFFERS 


CORONET 





A 20 YEAR SAVINGS PLAN 


¢#@@ 


If you die before 65... your family will receive 


ALL DEPOSITS YOU HAVE MADE 


PLUS THE FACE VALUE OF THE POLICY 
PLUS DIVIDENDS LEFT WITH THE POLICY 


The most unusual savings plan ever developed by 
Dominion Life. 


The Coronet is an insured savings plan that pro- 
tects your family and your savings too. 

The Dominion Coronet 20 year savings plan should 
not be confused with ordinary Life Insurance. It is 
entirely different and will do more for you than 
any other savings plan. 


Your choice of 6 Valuable Options 


available at the end of the 20 year period 








ASK YOUR DOMINION LIFE REPRESENTATIVE FOR DETAILS 


OR MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 


The Dominion Life Assurance Company, 
Dept. 22M, Waterloo, Ontario. 


j Please send me a copy of ‘‘The Dominion Coronet” booklet, describing the 
| policy and the six valuable options in detail. My age is 


Name 














Maclean’s Movies 


CONDUCTED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 





Old-timer Gilbert Roland descends Beneath The 12-Mile Reef. 


BENEATH THE 12-MILE REEF:A fairly hackneyed melodrama about 
sponge fishermen in Florida, an uncommonly hot-blooded lot. The 
underwater activities, however, are quite spectacular on the spraw! 
ing CinemaScope screen, and old-timer Gilbert Roland does himself 
proud as the divers’ lusty chieftain. 

EASY TO LOVE: Another Esther Williams swim-musical, with an 
even sketchier plot than most of them. Miss W., as always, is a 
visual picnic, and some stylish troubadouring by Tony Martin also 
helps to pass the time agreeably 

THE GLENN MILLER STORY:If you are not bothered too much by a 
number of unexplained gaps in the supposedly authentic story, this 
affectionate biography of the late dance-band king can be enjoyed 
as a tuneful likable show. James Stewart and June Allyson 
impersonate Mr. and Mrs. Miller. 

HIS MAJESTY O'KEEFE: Burt Lancaster, swashing his buckles man- 
fully, grabs a fortune in copra and a beautiful! native gal as his 
‘queen"’ in a preposterous South Seas adventure which never quite 
decides whether his tongue is in his cheek. 

PARATROOPER: Alan Ladd woodenly depicts a bellicose Yank who 
is assumed to be a Canadian while serving with a British parachute 
regiment. There are some good war scenes and Leo Genn's por- 
trayal of an English officer is expertly firm and funny 

TAKE THE HIGH GROUND: Once again a relentless military 
instructor (in this case top-sergeant Richard Widmark) finally con- 
vinces his pupils that he is a Right Guy underneath all those snarls. 
Rating: fair, no higher 


Gilmour Rates 


The Actress: Comedy. Excellent 
The All-American: Campus drama. Fair 
All | Desire: Drama. Foir 


Julius Caesar: Shakespeare. Excellent. 
Kiss Me Kate: Musical. Good 

Latin Lovers: Romantic comedy. Fair 
Back to God's Country: Outdoor meliler Lili 

drammer. Poor 

The Band Wagon: Musical. Excellent 
The Beggar's Opera: Musical. Good 
The Big Heat: Crime drama. Excellent 
Biveprint for Murder: Mystery. Good 
Botany Bay: Sea drama. Fair 


Musical fantasy. Excellent 

A Lion Is in the Streets: Drama. Fair 
Little Boy Lost: Drama. Good 

Made in Heaven: Comedy. Fair 
Malta Story: Air-waor drama. Good 
The Man Between: Drama. Good 
Marry Me Again: Comedy. Fair 
Martin Luther: Drama. Good 

Miss Sadie Thompson: Drama. Poor 
Mogambo: Jungle comedy. Excellent 


Calamity Jane: Musical western. Poor 
Cali Me Madam: Musical. Tops 
Captain's Paradise: Comedy. Excellent 
Conquest of Everest: Actuality drama of 


Money From Home: Martin and Lewis 
mountain climbers Excellent comedy Poor 
is ller rc 
The Cruel Sea: Navy drama. Excellent The Moon Is Blue: Comedy. Good 


A Day to Remember: Comedy. Fair Phantom From Space: Fantasy. Poor 
Escape From Fort Bravo: Cavalry vs 


Injuns. Good 


Remains to Be Seen: Comedy. Fair 

Return to Paradise: Comedy-drama on 

Fall of Berlin: Russian drama. Fair tropic isle. Good 

Folly to Be Wise: Comedy. Fair The Robe: CinemaScope epic. Good 

From Here to Eternity Army-camp Roman Holiday: Comedy. Excellent 

Royal Symphony: History. Good 

The Sea Around Us: Actuality. Fair 

Shane: Western. Excellent 

The Sinner: Sexy melodrama. Poor 

Half a Hero: Domestic comedy. Good Story of Gilbert and Sullivan: Musica 

Here Come the Girls: Comedy. Fair biography. Good 

Hendo: 3-D western. Good. The Sun Shines Bright: Drama. Poor. 

How to Marry a Millionaire: Romantic Sword and the Rose: Drama. Fair. 
comedy in CinemaScope. Good Thunder Bay: Oi] drama. Fair 

Torch Song: Musical drama. Good 

Trouble in Store: Comedy. Fair 


drama. Excellent 
Genevieve: British comedy. Good 
The Glass Web: Drama. Fair 
Great Sioux Uprising: Western. Poor 


Inferno: 3-D desert drama. Fair 
Innocents in Paris: Comedy. Good 
1, the Jury: Whodunit. Poor. Vice Squad: Police drama. Good. 
it Should Happen to You: Manhattan Vicki: Murder melodrama. Fair 

satirical comedy. Excellent. Walking My Baby Back Home: Comedy 
Jack Slode: Western. Poor. and music. Poor. 
The Juggler: Drama. Excelleat. Wild One: Drama. Fair for aduits. 
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Toronto: “Noxzema quickly helped heal my blem 
ishes,” says Jeanette Lee. “IT use it faithfully every 
night and love the way it keeps my skin looking 


fresh. smooth and unblemished.” 





Ottawa: “I have a very fair skin that tends to be 
dry.” says Elaine Rochon.“ Noxzema gives my com 
plexion the protection it needs from raw winter 
wind and hot summer sun. ‘Cream-washing’ with - 


Noxzema is so refreshing!” 


Look lovelier in 


vi NEW HOME FACIAL 


This new, different beauty care Noxzema for dry, rough, flaky skin; for skin with 


1 tendency to blemishes: and for that dull, lifeles 


half-clean look of many so called normal comple X 


makes skin fresher, clearer 


. . ’ 
prettier—keeps it that way. too: 


ions 

Here’s the biggest beauty news in years! A noted Wouldn't you like to see a fresher, prettier com 

skin specialist worked out a different kind of plexion in your mirror 10 days from now? Ther 

beauty care — with a special beauty cream. II tonight, just do this 

makes your skin look fresher, smoother, lovelies 

and KEEPS it that way too! 1. Cleanse vour face | ash 
This new beauty care owes its remarkable effes ng with Noxzema and ate 


tiveness to the unique qualiti s of Noxzema. It’s Apply Noxzema liberally 





1 combination of softening, soothing, refreshing rend a ” r seem ~ rd tm 
ind cleansing ingredients offered by no other lead ; alk ort a "4 : disew 
ing beauty cream. And it’s medicated —aids healing pear when y ream-wasl 
helps clear up skin flaws in a hurry and keeps skin 
fresh and clear! 
Feel the exhilarating tingle! yee 
The moment you smooth Noxzema on your face, supplies a film of oil and mois- 


. . a" ‘oo Pi softens. s “san 
vou feel a cool. refreshing tingle. That tingle tells  t™ that soften moothes and 
; N , } t t bart! ' freshens your skin while you 
; EE ee ee Se ee s starting 

you Noxzema's extra beauty action 1 irting to sleep. (Pat a bit extra over any 


work—making your skin fresher, clearer, prettier blemishes —it’s medicated to 





Hundreds of letters from every Province praise _ help heal them, fast!) 
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3. Make-up base: the 


I i 


Noxzema works or money back! 
| mat ther beaut ( I 
Noxze! It edice | 
et t sf remarkable eff 


dadays If you don't look iovelet eturt 
Noxzema loronto your mote DaCh | 


ire we are vou Il be delighte | 


Get a jar of Noxzema toda, ie. 5 
$1 .69—at any drug or cosmetic counte 


is also available in tubes. Made in Can 
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GEARLESS(GOSDICK 


by AL CAPP 


WELPY’-1'm BEING | THAT's No FIRE: 
KIDNAPPED BY HYDRANT //- 




















| AM TOO A FIRE- 
HYDRANT—A GAY, 
ROMANTIC ONE — 
AND | LOVE 
THIS 
GIRL! 


































\AI-A SMART HYDRANT 
WOULD RELIEVE DRYNESS 
WITH WILDROOT CREAM 
OIL, INSTEAD 
OF -P ru; fr- 











Copr. United Feature Syndicate, Inc, 1954 











GET THIS FREE PLASTIC | 
DISPENSER (worry 5o0¢) 

WHEN YOU BUY WILDROOT | 
CREAM-OIL. A@1.48 | 
VALUE -ONLY 98¢ 















| Hate Dogs 
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police don’t do something about it, I’m 
going to report the police. If somebody 
reports your dog, don’t blame your 
neighbor. It was me. I don’t care 
if you stop speaking to me. I don’t 
care if you have to bail your dog out 
every night on the way home from 
work. If you don’t teach him some 
manners I don’t care if he spends the 
rest of his life in stir. As far as I’m 
concerned, it will be just one less dog 
in the world. I’d rather have kids 

I'd like to be more friendly to dogs 
If | had my way I’d give them all a 
fighting chance of going back to making 
an honest living with the wolves, from 
which they all came. But I can’t, 
because dog lovers keep turning them 
loose on my lawns and kids, then 
forgetting them. Dog lovers seem to 
care less about dogs, about what 
happens to dogs, take less interest in 
dogs, have less feeling for dogs, are 
more bored with dogs and can forget 
dogs longer than any other group on 
earth. 

For two and a half years now, every 
time I go down to the foot of my street 
shopping, a yapping, unfriendly, frosty- 
muzzled, brindle little bum comes out 
of a dark driveway at me like a hot-rod 
with hackles and does his best to stop 
me getting home. So far I’ve fast- 
talked him into letting me pass. I! 
tell him to come here, to go away, lie 
down and shut up. I mesmerize him. 
He turns his tail on me and pretends 
he’s going back into the driveway. If 
I take his word for it, he tip-toes up 
behind me and tries to get a free bite. 
All this time, in two and a half years, 
the owner hasn’t once put his head out 
the door to see who’s winning. As far 
is | can see, this guy lets the dog out 
in the morning and in again at night 
and forgets him in between, although 
somebody must feed him because he 
hasn’t had a meal off me yet 

\ little farther up the street there’s 
inother dog whose permission | have 
to get to pass. He’s a brown dog with 
1 head and a tail. Even saying that, 
{ credit him with too much personality. 
This dog has one burning ambition: to 
see what’s inside my varicose veins. 
[he only reason he hasn’t so far is 
that like all dogs he’s a coward. The 
two of us often stand looking at one 
nother for as long as ten minutes: 
one looking just as stupid as the other, 
ilthough I can at least say I’m not 
barking We do this till the owner 
comes out, a man six feet tall in his 
Merino underwear, which he frequently 
wears on hot summer nights. He calls 
to the dog, then turns and gives me 
1 dirty look as if I’m probably one of 
those jerks who would report a dog. 

1 am As far as I’ve observed, the 
sort of jerk who would report a dog 
is, on the whole, better than the sort of 
ierk who owns one 

When I was living in the country, 
friends of ours from Winnipeg, a rail 
wayman, his wife, three boys and 
little brown spaniel used to drop in to 


visit us each year on their way to the 
Gaspé. Each time the spaniel tore 
around on flower beds as if he had a 


firecracker tied to his tail, while farm 
inimals watched with dignified amaze- 
ment Cows stopped chewing their 
cuds and watched him go by covered 
with burs Birds stopped singing to 
watch him rocket beneath them, look- 
ing down as if they’d dropped an egg 
Cats drew themselves up like society 
girls at a Saturday night fish fry. 
Horses lifted their noble heads as if 
they’d heard Roy Rogers. He was the 
most undignified thing for miles. Not 
that I minded this. A dog can’t help 


being undignified. What I minded was 
the tooth-marks he left on the furni- 
ture, the carpets and even my wife’s 
prize delphiniums. 

Next time someone behaves like a 
bum in my house he gets booted out, 
and I include your dog. And don’t 
start apologizing for him. I’m not 
interested. I’m not interested in any- 
thing that has to be explained so much. 
Dogs probably require more explana- 
tions than any other living thing on 
earth. I don’t care if your dog was 
once kicked by a little boy, dropped 
on his head, hit by a bone, or was 
misunderstood by a drunken father. 
So was I, but nobody excuses me. If 
he’s going to hold his phony position 
as a member of society, teach him the 
rudiments of civilization or take him 
out and get lost 

I was visiting a woman friend a little 
while ago with my two daughters. She 
had a dog built like an old homespun 
sock stuffed with apples. Its top lip 
perpetually quivered with suppressed 
rage at not being free, wild and inde- 
pendent like the rest of the animals 
The woman introduced us. She intro- 





CLEAN GETAWAY 


Where is the woman who once arose 

At 4 to wash the family clothes? 

Nobody knows her habitat, 

But her husband goes to the 
laundromat! 
IVAN J. COLLINS 





duced the dog ahead of her husband. 
Fudger, his name was. My youngest 
girl reached down to stroke him. Fudger 
whipped around and tried to rip her 
irm off 

I waited for the woman to go after 
him with a poker, the way you would 


a panther. She looked down at him 
in mild reproof 
“*Fu-u-u-u-u-dger!”’ she said. ‘“‘Aren’t 


you asha-a-a-a-amed of yourself!’’ 

Fudger saw that he might have some 
of his free meals cut off and slunk under 
the table, snarling. The woman turned 
to us brightly and explained the whole 
thing 

**He doesn’t like children,”’ she said 

Well I do. I like them better than 
dogs. And I intend to keep them, with 
both arms 
become the fancier the explanations 


lhe more impossible dogs 


get The latest one is that dogs reflect 
the personality of their owners If I 
were a dog owner I'd spike that one 
right now According to this hy 
pothesis, all dog owners want to dig 
up other people’s lawns and eat human 
flesh, something that wouldn’t alto- 
gether surprise me 

I have a friend in Connecticut, a 
middle-aged woman who teaches bal 
let For a year every time she went 
shopping a dog that looked like a black 
mongoose two feet high followed her 
with its fangs six inches from her legs. 
She « omplained to the owner He gave 
her that smile that dog owners give 
people who don’t like being bitten by 
dogs He wouldn’t bite her, he said 
Just talk to him. The woman talked 
to him. While she was talking to him 
one day he laid her arm open from 
elbow to wrist, the cute little thing 
When he was taken to a veterinary to 
see that he was free of disease and 
could go on biting people safely, he 
bit the veterinary The owner kept 
the dog in for two weeks, then let him 
out on the prowl again and stopped 
speaking to my friend 

I know a dog that looks like a 
combination of a fox terrier, a wol 
verine and a cheap haircut He has 
bitten six people that I know of. He 
bit a little girl who won a medal last 
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year for piano. He bit a man eighty- 
five years old. He bit a gasman, a 
paper boy, a crippled girl who had had 
polio and my mother The owner 
always explained. 

“The children have been throwing 
stones at him,” he’d say. “‘What would 
you do if somebody threw stones at 
you?”’ 

I don’t know, but I know what I’m 
going to do from now on with people 
who throw dogs at me. 

One place I lived I had to walk past 
a big collie that had a look in his eyes 
as if he’d just had four Martinis. One 
day he came roaring out at me, sixty- 
five polished teeth showing. The man 
came out and called the dog off I 
tried to be polite I said something 
like, “Seems a bit upset today, heh 
heh.”’ 

The man was patient and reason 
able. He liked me. He explained that 
I was carrying a rolled-up magazine and 
the dog doesn’t like people to carry 
anything. He thinks he might be 
brained with it And with good rea 
son. The implication was, of course, 
that I should stop carrying things as 
long as his dog was alive 

While | was in Florida, every day 
when I drove to the post office a great 
handsome dog who had been left over 
from the last war but thought it was 
still on, ran out at my front wheels. 
He hid behind a bush to do it and 
always took me by surprise. He nearly 
put me into other cars, citizens with 
two legs and ditches. The owner never 
looked up from his lawn sprinkler 
Everybody knew the dog was going to 
time it wrong some day and get hit 
My kids knew it. A five-month-old 
baby would have known it. The dog 
was hit. The owner threatened to sue 
the motorist. ‘‘Damned fools on the 
“Ought to 
be locked up No respect for other 
people’s rights.” 

I don’t think dogs have any rights, 
except the right to be dogs. I don’t 


road these days,”’ he said 


think dogs have a sixth sense. I don’t 
think they have any senses that we 
haven’t got except the desire to taste 
human flesh I don’t think they are 
psychic I know a dog who gets lost 
if he gets more than a block from home 
and another one who is always giving 
the death howl when nobody is dying 
I don’t think dogs are any more loyal 
than people, although they have 
stronger instinct for what side their 
bread’s buttered on 

One of my earliest recollection is 
that of a French kid I « imped with 
up north who had three huskies that 
he claimed would rescue him if he eve1 
got into trouble In spite of ove! 
whelming evidence to the contrary. he 
persisted in hopefully moaning in mock 
anguish, falling, clutching his leg and 
waiting for the huskies to run for help 
Che three of them, noble, beautiful 
looking animals, always made straight 
for h 


s porridge, which they were 
forbidden to touch when he was alive 
I don’t think dogs are infallibk 
judges of character, and I’m getting 
) I’ve known 


dogs to wag their tails at people who 


tired of people who d 


built spite fences, fought with their 
neighbors on both sides, burned gar 
bage in the back yard and reported 
kids | know a guy who loves dogs 
who is such an all-round stinker that 
the neighbors took up a petition t 
have him kicked off the street. I know 
another guy who loves dogs and wh« 
doesn’t even /ike anything else He 
will play out in the back yard for an 
hour and a half with his airedale 
bouncing a ball and congratulating the 
dog on how clever he is But when 
his own son comes out, a shy brow 
beaten kid who has been convinced by 
his father that he is stupid, the guy 
loses his temper right away and tells 





Massey-Harris, pioneer in the farm implement 
industry, pioneer in power-farming equipment 
and world-leader in the self-propelled combine, 
now becomes greater than ever by the acquisition 
of Ferguson—pioneer in the application of hydrau- 
lics and the mounting of implements to make 
tractor and implement an integral unit—known 
universally as The Ferguson System, which has 
been much imitated but never duplicated. 


From the pooling of engineering skills, the more 
advantageous use of manufacturing facilities and 
efficiency that can be effected under a single 
management, the new organization of Massey- 
Harris-Ferguson goes forward to make a greater 
contribution than ever by developing new and 
more efficient machines to make farming easier 
and more profitable. 


MASSEY 





HARRIS 











The Company will continue to market the 


two lines separately under their well-known 


4a ‘ 
trade names: “Massey-Harris’’ and “Ferguson” 
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ee electric shawer 


to bring you the worlds firsi 


\ \ THO but the inventors of electric shaving would create today’s most advanced 
electric shaver! Who but Schick devoted exclusively to maki! electri 
shavers—could make this easy way to shave still easier, could come uy th the 


world’s first floating close shave’! 
a See FREE HOME TRIAL 
The moment you pick up the CUSTOM SCHICK, vou'll get ' 
simple, how effortless. close shaving can be ' 
NEW HANDY THINNESS! Built like a fir atch. Not 
yr FLOATS: useless bulk. Fit our fingers! Easy-to-hold shape mak 
use! The world’s thinnest! 
HANEY” = NEW COMFORTABLE 
weight. Moves over your 
NEW FAST SPEED! New real rotary motor packs mors 
ts motors twice its size! A palm-size powerhouse ! 
over ¥ NEW SUPER-HONED HEADS! They vive vou: e shave 
rack! a feather touch! Exclusive, new precision honins make 


efficient! 


LIGHT WEIGHT! Not 


ce WIT! 
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In new Space-Saver Caddie 
BETTER-BUILT FOR CLOSER SHAVES +» MORE MEN USE SCHICK ELECTRIC SHAVERS THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 


Case that's ideal for suitcase 
er bathroom shelf, $34.0 on TV The Jackie Gle n Shou 
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| .- PDemonstration Ride--. 
| let its performance convince you 


You'll thrill to performance new to 6-cylinder automobiles when you drive 

the 1954 DeSoto Powermaster 6 with PowerFlite (standard equipment 

on all 1954 DeSoto models). PowerFlite-—-newest and finest completely 
automatic transmission with its built-in high efficiency torque converter 

assures you amazingly fast acceleration to highway speeds. You move 


forward in one effortless motion without lifting your foot from the acceler- 





ator -PowerFlite makes its single shift for you at exactly the right time. 


n n the 1954 DeSoto Powermaster you ride in luxurious comfort 

And ji é y PIONEER OF FULL POWER STEERING 

surrounded by beautiful appointments. You feel relaxed and at ease, in DeSoto’s Full Power Steering is in action all of the 
: . time your engine is runn ng does 4/5ths f the 

command of the road. The miles slip by and you’re there before you know work of turning when you park or steer, Available 


erate cost 





it. Arrange for a demonstration ride today. 
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him to get right back into the house 
I’ve sat and listened incredulously 
to one of the most brilliant surgeons 
in Canada tell with chuckles about how 
his old dog Rags catches people by the 
seat of their pants and holds them there 
till the doctor comes out and makes 
him let go One of my wife’s best 
friends has to phone her dog-lover 
husband at least once a week to get 
him to come home and get her out of 
the pantry where she is being held at 
bay by a bulldog that she despises and 
which despises her 
I’ve listened to a grown man say 
with tears in his voice that every boy 
should have a dog, buy a dog that 
looked like a kangaroo, then both the 
guy and his boy forgot it and left its 


care, feeding and welfare to the boy’s 


mother, who didn’t want it in the first 
place I know a lawyer who has 

dog built like a bottle brush and about 
jackal that has 
so far bitten the lawyer, the lawyer's 
father, his baby and his 
neighbors on both sides I 


is cute as a hungry 


wife, his 
know 
woman who uses some of the most 


expensive and alluring perfumes I have 


ever smelt, who owns a spaniel that 
just lies in a great glittering chrome 
and-plastic kitchen offsetting the 
strongest scent made by Pato 


Fonfer Lived In Fear 


I’ve heard a man who shoves pennies 
n fuse sockets tell how dogs are useful 
for saving people from fires If he i 
in example, I'll bet statistics would 
show that the reason dogs save so many 
people from fires is that most fires hap 
pen to people with dogs Ill ilso bet 
that for every person a dog saves from 
i fire, five persons are burned to death 
running into fires to save their dogs 

Once I lived in Kitchener | 
spent a lot of evenings with friends wh« 


been biting 


WwW hen 


owned a dog that had 
people in the family*ever since he was 
six weeks old and to which they had 
all become very attached. He was fat 
ugly, lazy, sulky, smelly and_ stiff 
legged Every night when I went to 
visit them he came at me like a wild 
pig, all his decayed old teeth showing 
When he didn’t bite me 
sat around beaming with their hands 
folded in their laps saying You see 
Fonfer likes you.”’ 

[he only reason Fonfer didn’t bite 


these people 


me. of course, was that he was afraid 
of getting his ears batted down sut 
he hated me. And I hated him. He 
sensed that |! 


He sensed that 


hated me because he 
could see through him 
I was as cold-blooded about him as a 
woman meeting her son’s first girl 
friend. He knew thai | 
couldn’t hold his own with a raccoon 


knew he 


for intelligence, a woodchuck for stam 
na, a cat for speed, style, grace, class 
wr fighting heart 

Not that I’m against dogs as such 
As long as a dog leads a dog’s life, is 
treated like a dog, and doesn’t enjoy 
iny privileges that shouldn't happen 
to a dog, I can even find them rather 
handy at times for my feet on cold 
winter nights. I can mildly 
reaching down and kneading their ears 
tut anv deal I make to accept a dog 
from now on, it’s going to be on the 
understanding that he keeps out of my 
way, wipes that cocky look off his face, 
wags his tail when I pass and gives me 
it least half of the street oe 


enjoy 





Is YOUR SUBSCRIPTION DUE? 


Subscribers receiving notice of the 
approaching expiration of their subscrip 
tiens are reminded of the necessity of 
sending in their renewal orders promptly 

The demand for copies to fill new orders 
is so great that we cannot guarantee the 
mailing of even a single issue beyond the 
period covered by your subscription To 
avoid disappointment, your renewal order 
should be mailed to us promptly when 
you receive the “expiration notice 











Nature’s Fall Guy 
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of him and looked as if he were giving 
him the raspberry [Traynor very 
sensitive cop, sprinted, zigged when the 
rabbit zigged, zagged when he zagged 
wore him out, and caught him with hi 
bare hands 

The varying hare or snowshoe rabbit 
besides having extra big feet that will 


carry him over deep snow at forty milk 


t 
an hour, turns white in winter. Science 
believes that the white coat is more 
for warmth than for camouflage in 
winter pigment gives place to a tiny 
gas bubble which acts ike rOCK-WOO! 


home insulation. Whatever the reason 
the snowshoe rabbit is one of the few 
living things that can get a new-styk 


fur coat by just throwing away the old 


om If a brown hair is pulled out of 
his coat, a white one grows in if a 
white one pulled out, a brown one 


grows in 

Rabbit is a loose term for a large 
world-wide family called Leporidas 
which includes both hares and rabbit 


Hare ire 


long-legged, big-eared and 
speed over a long distance 
Hare babies are born covered with hair 
birth and they 


ire able to run around by themselve 


Cheir eyes are open at 


Of Canada’s seven members of Lepor 





dae, six of them, although often called 
rabbits, are hares the praine hare 
irctic hare Greenland hare snowshoe 
rabbit 


rabbit 


Rabbits on the other hand are built 


blacktailed jack ind brush 


for quick getaway but not for sus 
tained flight Phe ire born naked 
blind and helpless here are no true 
rabbits in North Ameri except pet 


bunnies, which were bred 


from the true 
Kuropean rabbit somewhere around the 


Mediterranean at the 


ning of civilization 


western begin 
Che only Canadian 
Leporid 1e that comes close to be ing 
rabbit is the cottontail, the little brown- 
grey, short-legged rabbit with the pow 
puff tail which came from the 
southern U.S Like the true rabbit 
} 


a burrow but unlike 


der 


the cottontail like 
him doesn’t dig his own but weathers 
the winter by using the holes of wood- 
chucks 

The cottontail spends his whole life 


within an acre hippity-hopping 


or 80, 


along the same patns feeding at the 


same places and following the same 
An exception wa 
a CPR freight engineer \ 


ild of London, Ont who 


3 reported by 
R. McDon 
idopted i 
baby cottontail he found on the tracks 
The rabbit Sandy, traveled 
CPR for four years in the caboose on 
McDonald's desk covering 100,000 
miles, bracing himself for stops and 


routine 


named 


starts every time he heard the whistk 
blow. One time when McDonald put 


him in a field feeling that he might 
want his freedom, Sandy nibbled grass 
calmly until he heard the whistle blow 
Then like an old hobo he sprinted and 
caught the caboose as it was pulling 
away 
the outset of the rail strike in Augu 


1950 and hasn’t been seen since 


He disappeared in disgust it 


Rabbits are alternately scarce and 
plentiful in ten-year cycles which d 

rectly control the lives, habits, habitat 
and numbers of all predatory animals 


‘ 


forms ot 


and indirectly of many other 
wildlife, 
bers often depend on how easily the 


including the deer, whose num 


wolves can pick off a rabbit. It also 
controls the sport of a lot of hunters 
as the rabbit is Canada’s most plentiful 
game animal It influences the eco 
nomic life of Canada’s northern Indians 
and Eskimos who depend to a con 
siderable extent on the rabbit for food 
Although they claim that 
rabbit is not very nourishing and haves 


and clothing 





High 
School 
Graduates 


may now 





Win the Queen's Commission 


through College Education — Leadership Training 


Our armed forces stand on guard for us. They have a cor 
tinuing need for officers. They need men who wish to make a 
career in the forces as well as some for limited periods of service 

High school graduates who can meet the standards car 
qualify for the Queen’s Commission through Royal Military 
College, Royal Roads, Collége Militaire Royal de Saint-Jear 
or designated Canadian universities. 

They will receive cadet service pay, board, lodging and 
tuition. They will take training with their chosen service in 
summer months. On completion of academic courses, they will 
serve Canada as regular force officers with the option of 
release after three years. 

Applicants must have Senior Matriculation or equivalent, ex 
cept for Collége Militaire Royal de Saint-Jean, where requiré 
ment is Junior Matriculation. Age limits for Collége Militaire 
16 to 20 on Ist January, 1954 
for all others 16 to 21 on Ist January, 1954 Applicants must 


Royal de Saint-Jean are 


be single, physically fit, and meet officer selection standard 


ation write to the Regular Officer Training Pla: 


For full inforn 
Selection Board, National Defence Heada rler Ottawa ; ” 


of the foll: wing 


The Registrar, The Registrar, 
Royal Military College, 


Kingston, Ont. 


Royal Roads, 
Victoria, B.C. 


The Registrar, Collége Militaire 
Royal de Saint-Jean, St. Jean, P.Q. 











QUESTIONS 





OF ETIQUETTE 


STAD sy 


tals 








CREATORS OF 








Whar do you soma 
0 Brood and Butter” Potter? 


someone’s home for 


POPE to send 


written within a 


etiquette: they 


ttt ippree hale, 


to KCCD Barber kllis 





Note to Business 
Executives 
Let Barber-Ellis 
fill your business 
needs! They supply 
fine printing papers 
are Canada’s 
largest manufac- 
turer of envelopes 
and transparent 


packaging 





STATIONERY 





i saying ‘I’m starving on ibbit 

Indian and Eskimo women are so deft 
at trapping and snaring rabbits that 
they pi k them up outside the doo! 


n the morning the way most women 


pick up their morning milk. They eat 
its flesh and cut its fur into strips and 
weave it into a coarse exceptionally 


warm clotl 


In spite of being preyed on by 
everything with talons, Cl r tangs 
the rabbit has an unbeatabl rd up 
his sleeve that has kept the orld well 
populated with rabbits for thirty mil 
lion yea he can produce more rab 


bits at a rate that has made him famous 














is a parent \ rabbit has gestation 
pertod of only thirty days and breeds 
four to eight times a year, averaging 
three to eight babies to litter \ 
doe is ready to breed aga thin an 
hour of having a litter 

In Australia a few imported Englisl 
pairs, turned loose began to breed at 

ict rate that it was « mated t 
each pair nild have held a family 
reunion in frve ¢ rt ent million 
descendant Ihe r e cour 
! te so mu greenst they caused 
dust bowl ere or nd finan 
I M nee} ndu Ihe nec me 
the count N« head Pine 
were t pped hot ois I a 
rassed \ fe ew bu ) nd 
i half t } } a 4 ong 
it a cost { SI 1) Ybb kee 
them in one piace It w . t longes 

nee n the vorild but it didnt wor 
After lon uggle the Australian 
overnment r ( i en the 

oblem b ckin ibbit th a 
brain disease borne b x type 
rY 3) t< ind o nad fi 

But the ne method o bbit contre 

backfirin rother irts of the world 
In June 1952 etired French ped 
ty in, Dr. Armand Delille, caught tw 
estate-maraudin rabbit nd injected 
lem WILn the ru ised n Au 
Delille has since become the unhap 
piest man in France lens of million 
of French rabbits have died and the 
disease has spread to Belgium, Holland 
ind Germany ind ha crossed the 
Channel to England Gamekee] 
unions, felt and fur interests and sport 
men are threatening to sue Delille for 

| it current! puoted it 
His only hope li n 
re two Kren iw on 
tive xterminatu } 
the othe rte ti t ! 
game he ¢ nadiatr tor | 
not susceptible ‘ he dist ‘ 

Chere re ftift breeds if ik 
rabbits Cenerally the bigger breed 
re docil the smaller one nclined 
be quick and nappist Standard 
favorites are the Dutch vhite rab 
bit that is solid-colored rd of the 
Way from each end New Zealand 
whites, the big, pink-eyed albino Eas 
ter rabbits; the chinchilla rabbit hict 
has a grey, glossy fur similar t that 
f the real chinchilla it squirrel ce 





inimal native to South America. Rab 
bit crazes come and go. During World 
War I the big boom was n feleian 
hares; now there are few to be found 
On the up-swing are silver-fox rabbits 
with white tipped black ha 


Rabbit raising as a hobby has many 
irdent devotees. The Dominion Rabbit 
v Breeders As 


sociation, with 250 Canadian members 


ind Cavy guinea pi 


holds meetings every month in the Coli 
seum in ‘Toronto’s exhibition grounds 
has get-together meetings at picnics 
corn roasts and summer bus trips, and 
competes in rabbit shows both in Can 
ida and the United States Breeders 
claim they are as peaceful as their pets 
ind add that cat and dog breeders are 
jealous and quarrelsome by contrast 
The association includes many women 
members who as a rule can breed bette: 


rabbit stock than men 


He goes downst ii 


until suppertime 








sred Doe Will Do 








ind dandelions 


raising business 


find themselves 


\ hundred bred does would bring 


become syndicated int 
paper columns, such as Uncle Wiggley 


and Thornton W 























































WE REQUIRE THEE THEN 
JO SET FORTH UPON A 


WE, THE MERCHANTS 
OF BRISTOL, WISH THEE 
EVERY SUCCESS, 


/ BESEECHTHEE SIRF 70 
LET ME SEEK THE 

MWORTHWEST PASSAGE 70 

THE FABULOUS /SLES 
























































THEY DO SAY THE 
WORLD /§ ROUND, FATHER 





WHAT MAY BE7T/DE- 


HAVE FAITH, SOA/ 
EER LONG WE 


8U7 FORSOOTH / FEAR \SHOULO S/GHT LANO 


/ PROCLAIM FOR THE + 
KING OF ENGLANO 
DOMINION, T/7LE AND 











JURISDICTION OVER THESE a ‘ 
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S MAGATZdNE 





! VY WN SLUMBER KING 
BANNER ; a ONS Ye YAY New features have been 


added. Border is pre-built and 
A new Simmons mattress with " i : ie . Me AR now has the famous inner-roll 
all white deep felt layer up- . SS eres % : : TaN Ge construction. Uniform Jiffy- 
holstery and quality woven : we ‘ \ ss e\\ Ga \ ae ' Join tufting high quality 
striped ticking taped roll ‘ ~ DT nee * “RRA woven striped ticking 
edge made with precision ; \\ i'd, : =) ie te H- “auto lock” coil construction. 


“auto lock” coil construction. Suggested price 


A 
Suggested price ’ \ : : _ ; ‘ a, 2 4 " . NI sy 5 O 
— ‘\ s . ’ é EA fi : oe ee NWN r 


When it comes to sleep, Simmons is 
your best buy! 


Only Simmons give you so much to The 

choose from at any price. Every wan 

Simmons mattress is the finest in its indi 
price field. And new developments in ful. 
mattress construction have made them ¢ rela 
even better buys than ever. Every one sea 
is the product of the unsurpassed fer I 
experience and craftsmanship which Firn 
have made Simmons “the greatest F 
name in sleep”. mon 


2 Each is available with matching box spring. Sim 
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MACLEAN’ S MAGAZINE, APRIL 





GIVE THE MOST VALUE 
AT ANY PRICE/ 


SEE THEM AT YOUR SIMMONS DEALER’S 


+ 
tm. 
— ee, 


a 
a 
— _— — 


DEE ~- | 
arguad ™ si BEAUTYREST 
7 Pioneered exclusively 


With its inner-roll. pre-built 

border and coil springs as- - 3 

sembled in an “auto lock” " pos Simmons, Beautyrest’s 

unit, this famous mattress is ’ coils are individually pocket. 

more comfortable than ever! : ws ed, giving 

Uniform Jiffy-Join tufting > ah , levelized support 

attractive damask ticking. ; plete relaxation, Finest 
quality damask ticking 


firm, restful, 
for com- 


Suggested price 


Suggested price 


TRS 
LPI tity 


tlity 


Ps 3 


a 


’ 


tt, 


it 
debit tysy 


Only Simmons makes 
Beautyrest 


The world’s most comfortable and most 


h to 

very wanted mattress — with its 837 coils 
n its individually pocketed, giving firm, rest- 
Ss im ful, levelized support for complete 
hem relaxation the secret of luxurious 
one Beautyrest comfort. (For those who pre- 


sed 
hich 
test 


fer EX TRA firmness, “Beautyrest Extra 
Firm” has been specially developed. 
For the most for your mattress 


money come now to your 


‘ 
Simmons dealer! 
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outcome 


by 


primitive 
with the gods of fertility and creation 
faster is a lunar holiday; the hare was 


ria! 
egg 


side 


carried a 


i great deal 


t 


e 





Oct asionally 


free to the delight of the enlisted men, 


hat the 


sos by 


vorld of Nort American mammal \ s0Op raced the tortoise ty girls, is an 
joel Chandler Harris’ Uncle Remus, a ind Seton-Thompson’s sub evitable association 
outhern colored gentleman, still teil tantially rabbit, Molly Cot 
tories about Br’er Rabbit in almost tontail of Toronto. Two rabbits have 
undecipherable dialect Garth Wil won Robert Lawson’s the symbol of the moon 
ims’ rabbit, Benjamin Pink, lives on Little in Rabbit Hill, won the tombs, Isis holds an 
love Hiil with his wife Emily Hea Newbery the most distin- with a rabbit at her 
Potter's Flopsy, Mopsy and Pete guished to American lit- Queen of Britain 
ottontail still delight children. Among erature Mary Chase’s her bosom which she 
he most famous rabbit vith bot nvisible Harvey won the Pulit 
hildren and adults are the White zer Prize as the best play of American who haven't changed 
Rabbit Alice in Wonderland and the uthorship produced in New York in One theory says 
b h, carrot-chewing hot-shot of the 1945 rabbit started laying 
creen, Bu | Among the ral lhe who keeps com when a German noblewoman 
’ MIUI more aduit me gre ( yA) colored eggs and colored eggs in the 


Your Crodit is one of your biggest assets 
af be 
so, “Ae iTwisely 


When you purchase such modern necessities as an 


“Buying out of income” . . . comfortably, 


that in f is how millions of 

ctually save money by investing 

tion of monthly earnings in an automobile, labou 
Saving equipment and other durable things f 

I e. They |! 1 » ‘capital the 


real investments 


The 1AC Merit Plan helps you to use 


isset wisely to protect and ef 
. to enjoy the things you want and need wh 
paying for them systematically within ye 


Industrial Acceptance Corporation 
LIMITED 





Sponsors of the Merit Plan for Instalment Buying 


CANADA’S MOST USED BUYING PLAN 





reasonable 


rich your present 


automobile or new range, out of incon 


1€, 


you use an established, time-tested meth¢ 


the IAC 


understand transaction completed righ 
dealer's premises ... rates are fair 


d 


MERIT PLAN. It is an open, 


Ask your dealer for details of the MERIT 


I 


s 


Cc 


t 


nd reas 


ve Sure 
ich as 
asy-tO- 
1 your 


nable, 


PLAN 


method . or phone the IAC office listed in your 


telephone directory 


right across Canada, waiting to serve y< 





Executive Offices: Sun Life Building, Montreal 2, 





... there are over 75 TAC 


ofices 





BUY OUT OF INCOME 
ON THE MERIT PLAN 


On Egyptian 
yy on 





Copyright 


The Sign 
Merit Plan 


of the 


Deciler 








who stirred up a rabbit when they wer« 


looking for them and put 


But it is more likely th 
became connected with 
the old tradition of givi 


together and got the Easter 


two and tw 
bunny 
at the rabbit 
eggs throug! 


ng eggs as 


neighborly gesture on festive days 


In parts of Germany today kids 


taught that if they are 
hare will steal into the ho 
Eve and lay eggs. Next 
father starts looking fo 
none, says things like “Ol 
no good children,” 
then another, makings 
it and building up susp 
kids are nearly taking off 
But the rabbit’s really 


good 1 white 
use on Easte 
morning th 


r eggs, finds 





' 
1 


then finds one 


production 


nse until 


big trick isn't 


] iyving Easter eggs It is imitating othe 


inimals on people’s coat 


8 ver half 


f the 63 furs listed by the Canadiar 


Department of 
ire rabbit irtually all 
Hudson seal (dyed musk 
i brisk run at the sales 








Trade and Commerc 


mported | 
il ettin 


counter! 


price begins to go up till it’s aroun 
$500 Women who can’t afford tl 
yet who Vant te be n .t n n t 
the working girl’s musk! ele 
dved rabbit it S100 to S150 
rabbit is also used for 15 othe na 
of seal s well as Balti Cone 
Baltic tiger, Belgium lynx, Ermine 
French ch net lla Frencl Die I ipi 
Moline Sq iirrellette Squ lin Eo 
nese lynx ever nd be rm 
hree kind f leopard nd ¢ 
more in i m the hic 
vorld J eal o he < 
for 43 percent o } ‘ | j 
ed (lan i en n 
re between womer n 
pre S OU ti t 
, id 
Not Much Money In ’Em 
B ( hen |! | } 
ibbit | to und o 19 ope or 
before he becom« eal His pelt } 
to be cured softened nd cleaned | 
being tumbled vith dust ther 
brushed nd blown to lhe eed 
he di | he roce b 
ep ed mat meé n it " 
ry tched, she ed, be inhairec 
! 1 i matched Al ! } 
DO week ‘ longe 
thar bt auce 
Dt ™ ! t j 
dy é } 
’ er ‘ 
I \ ibt hy 
prot bl ‘ 
) rl } 
nere | bb breed ( ! | 
Canadfan i | bl 
‘ Wi a ahyt ‘ 
A n ‘ 
‘ 1b duce 
st ( 
Y i j 
| a In ¢ { 
t ‘ ’ 
| ; 
> S } d ind 
t 69 T ind | a 
chicken trv ; ray nt ( | 
n | down ibbit pelt in C 
for 15 cer ich and ll 
f he | n Canad ib} 
meat tor Between the nd 
meat Aust i’s bhit 
try’s sixth biggest indu y 
Throughout ural | me i 
rabbits are kept in bacl rd ead 
to stew, roast or fry int i tasty nowse 
to the cost of liv ing Europe uns fa 
hassen pj ej] er hare ind pepper I 


which the rabbit 
' 
with cloves, pepper seeds 


and stews d 


is cut up and put iz 
a crock, covered with red wine 


flavored 


laurel leaves 


chopped onion, let stand for a few davs 


For rabbit pie the rabbit pieces 











dipped in flour and browned in bacon 
fat, seasoned, put in water and cooked 
gently in the oven for an hour, allowed 
to cool, then covered with pastry and 
baked until done. Roast rabbit is 
stuffed, seasoned, roasted and served 





with brown gravy and currant jelly 
Fried rabbit is cut in joints, dipped 
in beaten egg and crumbs, seasoned and 
sautéed. Other rabbit dishes are rabbit 
soup, rabbit and rice pie, boiled rabbit 
with onion sauce, rabbit with macaron 
rabbit pudding, curried rabbit, rabbit 
sausages, rabbit salad, jugged rabbit 
rabbit and vegetable stew, Spanisl 
hare, pot roast, rabbit liver, Hungarian 
goulash and rabbit in tomato sauce 
Until Canadians start eating rabbit 
their surest bet in raising rabbits com 
mercially is raising them for Angora 
wool The Angora looks like “a big 
powder puff with two eyes, a nose and 
tassels on his ears He’s raised indoors 
in cages with wire bottoms to keep his 
fur clean. He costs about three dollars 


1 year to raise, and yields wool at two 


to two and a half months, and a crop 
ibout three inches long every three 
months from then on Each rabbit 


gives about a pound of wool a year 


which is enough to fill a supermarket 
bag Top price now is seven dollars 
i pound 

Angoras are pluc ked by hand o1 
sheared A good rabbit plucker car 


pluck a rabbit in half an hour, grading 


the wool according to length clean 
iness and freedom from tangles all in 
the same process In shearin i quarter 
ff an inch of wool is left on so that 
the rabbit won’t catch cold Most 


Angora breeders are women who do 
is a hobby and many of them spin the 
wool on a small wooden spinning whee! 


nd sell the yarn either directly to the 


vmublic or through retail outlet An 
rora wool can be dyed after washing 
n mild soap and water and treated t 


etain the dye but now Angora rab 
hits come in colored breeds ncluding 


smoke, blue. golden fawn, cream-sooty 


fawn, blue fawn, brown, blue grey 
chinchilla, sable, cinnamon and choco 
late blue A reason that Angora ra ng 
~ i consistent money maker 18 tha 
the small operator can always step uy 
or cut down production to meet n rk 


demands 
All in all, the bunny is a pretty bu 


iractel! He’s one of the mos 


iiu 
ible laboratory animals because of his 
igh rate ot reproduct on PASE oft 
handling and because his ears provide 
handy means of marking They in 
v held up to a light and give the exact 
ocation of the veins Rabbit re now 
wing embalmed, their veins filled with 
tex, and shipped to medical school 
for study in anatomy About 50,000 
ibbits a vear are used in lab« itorr 
loronto. Tests in which rabbits 


ed can tell with 99 percent accurac 


hether a woman is pregnant. Rabbit 

‘ ilso used by psvch«e logist t« tudy 
emotion: behavior t« pro ae 
lence on what cause man to figl 


x<perience fear and feel persecuted 


Perhaps there is something symbol 

! the superstition that have sul 
unded rabbits since the beginnings 
ff man A particularly potent part o 
him. his foot. has always been regarded 
s very lucky, particularly if it’s the 
ett hind foot of 1 graveyara ibbit 


lled in the dark of the moon. Super 


stition or not ts a lucky thing f 
man that there still are and probably 


lwavs will be plenty of rabbits _ 





Is YOUR SUBSCRIPTION DUE 
Subscribers receiving notice of the 
spproac hing explration of their subscrip 
tions are reminded of the necessity of 
sending in their renewal orders promptly 
The demand for copies to fill new orders 
is so great that we cannet guarantee the 
mailing of even a single issue beyond the 

period covered by your subscription 














Home Movies People 
Pay to See 


CONTINUED FRO 








their early forties, Budg« 





Canadian province plus the Arctic. Out 

of the Crawley studio has come Th 

Loon’s Necklace, an imaginative ten 
f 


minute color dramatization of an In 


dian legend, acclaimed by many critic 


is the finest Canadian movie eve 
made Che man-and-wife team now 
has 35 film awards to its credit 

They owe the succes { 


combination of talents Not longs 


. | 


j ‘ 


or 
X 


A FRESH CIGARETTE CAN BE TRULY Mil 





Alwoyr fresh ond TRULY MILD ! 





that'll be great! ‘This’ll be wonde1 $700 to have the Crawleys make a film Why?” asked Judith (who couldn't draw on “Look, Budge,” he said 
ful!” They lean forward, carried away on the history of power in Canada mystified. “You’ve got your attic. You hire the 
He moves in for a close-up, and without Arthur Crawley couldn't hold them “We've got a surplus of apples in people we need and I'll pay thei 

losing a moment’s enthusiasm con back now; he rented the couple his Nova Scotia, and I want Budge to salaries.” 
cludes, “And we can make it for you ittic as a studio make a film to sell them.” Thus the two largest Canadian pro 
heaper than any firm on this conti One day in 1940, Barbeau enticed Crawley poured his heart into Four ducers began in the Crawley atti 
nent.”’ This is Frank Radford (Budge i visiting Englishman to a screening New Apple Dishes, the film board’s When the National Film Board set 
Crawley cameraman, chartered a of their amateur film It was John first color movie, and Judith learned itself up in a converted sawmill on the 
ountant, and salesman—-selling a $20 Grierson, leader of Britain’s docu to make apple sauce Filming the banks of the Ottawa River the Craw 
000, 20-minute product, sight unseen mentary film movement, whom the scenes showing Judith were a race leys remained independent, in spite of 
What Budge lacks Judith sup federal government had engaged to set igainst time Budge finished them Grierson’s pleading The expanding 
Tall and slim, she balance up the National Film Board. Grierson just before she gave birth to their first Crawley outfit remained a family af 
impulsiveness with quiet vas so excited he turned to the Craw child, Michel fair. Judith’s engineer brother Rod was 
most wives sl leys and said Grierson had no studio but the gov brought in to handle the technical end 


Judith, can you cook? ernment had set up funds he could sister Cecily came to ite and ed 


e-making was 
in industry 


” ounder wel fur merchants 


Loew nd Zuko i glov aalesman 
Goldwyn ind a cornet player Jesse 
‘ \ Judith va i SlLenog! ipher 
‘ \. in economics. Crawley wa 
ccountant who w inter ( 
ewa' ludith’s father the i 
A Ys irks Va 1 well-to-do tariff 


offshoot of the pioneer 
ts name to Ottawa’ 


he Sparks children 


{ ly and Rod —-had a home 
background of culture, enhanced by 
McGili and polished by ivel abroad 
Buda father, Arthur C wiley (who 
iow heads an accounti firm with 
branch ! even citi is a Spartan . 

of physical fitness ‘Taw 

y f Plymouth Brethren s F ‘h 
‘rawley children —-two boys and three 
id Bible s ght; in the 


listhenics 
issionaries 


iwley’s 


eepest cle hy uds iis eldest 
on, should succeed hi his account ‘ 
ng business Budge, who quick 
it figures, quit school at > with every 
ntention of doin; r time 
he wa , he was | ‘ char 
ered ountant i popul Sunday 
chool cher i baskethal player ind 
i long-distance mmer To help hin 
mprove his swimming by studying s 


defects in slow motion, his proud 


ive im a motion-t 


It was years 


forgave himself suds was talk 
ng of quitting h jo rashing 
Hollywood H i I out 
f it Then Budge want yf 
work Ina photog I iphi store and learn 
he trade. His father talked him out 
of it too. But he couldn't talk Budge 
ut taking pictur He made movies 
f his family is verything but 
rls. Budge v ‘ lies’ 1 He 


ad ‘ ircely S]> 
vord to Judit 
ime home from MeGil 
en the movie Wings 
You simply must 
enthused to Budg 
wonderful’ 
Budge looked ine 
ning interest 


How abou rong 


quit I ten 
wil hone Yrmoon 
of cheese making 
on the 
Quelbe ( 
m Percy Maxim 
is the world’s best 
the friends to wh 
wir movie was Mariu 
eminent folklorist. He 
he talked the Canadian 


Socety into putting uf] 














and Budge’s sister 


‘ hores 


family, 


his fondest hopes 


trekking across a frozen stream (for ward, she took up directing 
the NFB picture Portage) she brok« All during the 
through the ice and was anchored t« roamed — the mak 


agonizing 
could yank her out 


the bottom by her snowshoes for shorts on he 
minutes before the Indian home front Once 
Plugging in he n the daytime 
to shoot a Gaelic wedding Quebec ind 


generator! 


handling a he 
for her 


Four Seasons 
Filming an Indian 





j ge 4 
{ ea d ght 
Mine Jacqueline M pe 
her fir tC; ‘ thie 
of St-l ik ( < 


] 
i we were sO sure ol 


quality that we dared to invite thi yud 

7? - 

ment of the world’s ac Knowledged experts 
: 


the peopl of France. Off went cases of 


Canadian wines t France and Dack 


, 
came dozens of enthusiastic comments. 


Men and women in all parts of France 
readily expressed the pleasure it the 
cle in. deli it¢ flavour. thre fine bouquet ol 
our Canadian wines. So today. at little cost. 
you Can share a pleasure ippree lated D\ 
the French for centuries—the enjoyment 
of tine wines to sharpen your appetite, 
brighten your meals. Try a good ¢ in 


Canadian Wine /) fifutle. 
Toronto, Ontar 


dian wine soon! 


372 Bay Stree 





Sylvia ft dad party in Noy 
They teamed with two broth 
ers named Crabtree, Grant a camera 
man and Graham an artist 

Continuing to put the accent on his 
Budge taught Judith to ma 
nipulate a camera and she far exceeded 


lights in every 
. : 
around That 


building 


convinced 


In 1943 she shot her las 
for the film board’s memorablk 
two days before 


birth to Patrick, her second child 


defense 


miles 
that 
job 
scene 
filn 


After 


DOOr night Otten 
isleep beside them in 
Crawleys would work in tl 
night, keeping awake th 
At the end of the Val 
build ng n organization t 
to business: films to show 
wor to increase { prest! 
rite ui teach co perat 
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nd-Daddy of All Dollars” 
)0 in the Bohemian 

of Saint Je m. These coins were 

uch pure silver that they were widely 
ind their name “Joachimsthalers” 
then to ‘dalers.’’ Because 


this big, pure silver dollar was 


that was The Start of It All. 


u, the Start of It All may well be the first dollar you 
unt. As you add to it month after month?and 
, that dollar can develop into the Grand- 
independence. Follow the examplé of the 
itudes of alert Canadians who maintain Savings 
with The Canadian Bank of Commerce. 
nearest Branch and start 


Iving today. 





Pa@e i rleiels 
of Commerce 


M-~-53 


Christmas without a sale That eve- 
ning, Frank Prendergast, public rela 
tions chief of Imperial Oil, lifted him 
out of a phone call 
Imperial, he $5,000 
for the right to couple its name with 
The Loon’s Necklace 

A year later the short was 
Film of the Year, Canadian film 
dom’s honor In 1950 the 
First International Art Film Festival 
in Woodstock, Vt., named it Best North 
American Film The National Film 
Board, belatedly awakened, then tried 


vainly to buy the film 


his gloom with 
said, would pay 


voted 


highest 


Just about this time, a new passion 
vas entering Judith’s life She had 
noticed that Michel, her oldest child, 
wasn’t developing socially. She was 


shy and didn’t 
children. Judith threw herself into a 
study of child care She recognized 
mistakes she had made with Michel as 
i baby. She recalled an Indian woman 


play well with other 


she had met while shooting Portage in 
1941. The woman had been carrying 
i fat, happy, healthy baby and Judith 
had asked her how often she fed it 
‘I! don’t know~-whenever it’s hun 
gry,’ the woman said, and Judith had 
been shocked. “‘Imagine!”’ she had told 
“She doesn’t 
know how often she feeds her child.”’ 
Now 
he new theory of demand feeding, and 
remembering thin, nervous, little Mi 
chel, Judith decided that the Indians 
had been | 


Budge afterward, even 


six years later, reading about 


well in advance of medical 


opinion. Characteristically she thought 
of her new knowledge in terms of movie 
making ted to tell other moth 
ers what she |} learned In hospital 
h of Rodd her third 
child Judith sc! pted 


Baby ten-minute movie crammed 


She wa 








ollowing the birt 


Know You 


with practical pointers on bathing 
bed clothes and breast feed- 


ing (demand feeding, still 


burping 
ticklish 
Che theme 


subject, was only hinted at 


was the mother understanding that 


her child wasn’t just bundle of love 
ndividual 


ind needs You 


couldn't force a pattern or 


wrapped in flannel but an 
with particular feeling 
formula 
on his growth without setting him back 
Judith felt he 
30 strongly that she 
ind directed the 
part of the mother In the family 


emotionally subject 


wrote produced 


film, and played the 


tradition baby Roddy starred 

Your Baby to 
the Department of National Health 
nd Welfare for $3,000, which lost him 
money 


Crawley sold Know 


It was one of the company’s 
distrib- 


uted by the film board, it was enor 


most profitable losses because 


mously popular and prompted National 
Health and Welfare to commission Ju 
dith to make a second film, Why Won’t 


Tommy Eat? The idea was born about 
the same time as Judith’s fourth child 
Sandy Pablum 


became an example of how to start a 


whose first meal of 


baby on solids 


Why Won’t Tommy Eat? showed 
baffled parents what lies behind the 


he child might 
be uncons¢ lusly using food aS A weap 
on Che 
emotiona 


problem of meal hour 


parents might be creating 


1 tension in the child that 


would cause him to lose his appetite 
Judith, with four of her own now, 
was becoming something of an expert 


W he n she 


vanted a shot of two vear-old Roddy 


on how to handle children 


too excited to eat, she set a dish of 
cereal in front of him and told the two 
older children to run around the table 
Chen she turned the camera on Roddy 
ind told him to eat 

“Hurry up!” she demanded. ‘‘Shove 
it down. Every bit!” 
confused he looked at his plate and 
started to cry-—exactly the 
Judith wanted 

The kind of movies Judith makes 
calls for immense patience and 


Roddy was so 


reaction 


large 











cookies and fruit juice 
that fleeting 
expression on a child’s 


supplies of 
While she 

all-important 
face, she has part of her mind on the 


waits for 


camera, the klieg lights, the overhead 
boom that holds the sound mike, on 
every detail of background, costume 
and cast A mistake in any detail 
means a retake Often the hero will 
lie on the floor and say, “I won’? de 
it again, I won’t, I won’t!’’ and the 
camera crew must start packing uy 
until the child, afraid of 
centre of attention, comes around 


losing the 


caught the 
Films, of 
They commissioned tw 


Judith’s child-care movie 
eye of McGraw-Hill Text 
New York 
series—on child and adolescent deve! 
opment—which have carried the Craw 
ley name into educational film libraries 
all over the English-speaking world 
One picture, Children’s Emotions, was 
listed last year by the U. S. Educa 
tional Film Library Association as “‘the 
second most-used film in U. S. adult 
education.” 


Judith directs her pictures exactly 


according to s« ript Each scene has 
a carefully thought-out point—-which 
has been okayed by six of Nort! 


America’s most critical child-care ex 
perts. This is an impossible discipline 


for her husband Budge, who regards 
a script as a necessary evil—for some 
body else All he wants to know is 
“What’s the main thought? What’s 
the picture Chen he bashes 


ihead, 
him. 


Limed at 


shooting anything that excites 


\ Shaken Engineer 





Crawley’s shooting day begins 
dawn with push-u] ind ends lf 
more hours late In one film, for 
example, he needed scene to 
modern snow removal As his head 
cameraman Glynn tells it 


lommy 
We hear there’s storm in Montreal 
piles us Into il car ind we 


so he 
highball it down irrive at eleven p.m 
floodlights, all the 


work all night witl 
ind finish up around five the 


next day 
Then we head back 
ll driving. We 


following morning 


to the hotel, Crawley 





stop for red lig Che light turns 
green Che car doesn’t moves 1 lool 
acros it Crawley the uy is tast 


isleep.”’ Luckily Crawley s able t 


relax completely the moment the jol 


is over 

One of Crawley’s pet precepts 
realism and he will go to some hau 
raising lengths to achieve it. The scrip 


of a picture entitled Safe Driving called 
for a convertible to cut recklessly over 


i railroad crossing just in front of 


train Crawley’s actors (his camera 
crew made the pre arranged crossin 
with too wide a margin of safety t 


suit Crawley He insisted on 
ing it when the next train came throug! 

ind he would do the driving 
This time the en hadn't beer 


He looked 


saw three men in an open car speeding 


ginee! 
warned out of his cab ane 
straight toward him, talking and laug! 
ing wildly, seemingly oblivious to the 
danger Terror-stric ken, he ble w his 
whistle, locked his brakes and came 
thundering over the crossing only a few 
irds behind the car magnificent 
camera, shot The convertible pulled 
up and the camera crew, a little paler 
than usual, looked back at the engineet 
who had ground his train to a standstil 
and was ik aning half out of the cab 
too exhausted by fright to do more thar 
“Who the hell wrote that scene 
in?’’ asked someone 


another 


glare 
“Crawley said 
“who else? 

His mind, like his body, is constantly 
on the move, though he steers a some 
what erratic month he 
will want to buy a new camera and 


course One 


truck. Next month: “We gotta econo 
mize Everybody’s got to cut dowr 
































All | remember about the driver of the other car is that 
she was wearing a very low-cut dress 
n the spendin He checks or of Verity Filn Londor nk Stoke 
erything the moment occur t of Vienna Filn Austria Che Crawl 
him, which may very well be midnight coffee period b ke thirteer 
Occasionally he will cribble i language Chere eve forme 
nde ind shove it into de pocke general « the ( nese N ynalis 
eady stuffed with dog-eared not Arn B | t Doo CBI BSc 
that will never come to light till Judit! now in re of ( wley phote 
ends | coat to the cleane | Judith. fil making means fore 
He lunches on the in hun ying te ind luncheons. Oc« onall 
f cheese and an ippk thougt i av he direct e-minute nature eri 
subject to change without notice Ir himed n ¢ oded (G ineau |! 
UCCESSI VE pel ds rie t n behind moder nel tvle house 
XCluSsIVe patronage Lo oman me “~ m nit eet} hye ‘ ‘ 
v « rots and cabbage \t one t ( ldrey tl ‘ naid, drive he 
ried to persuade his staff t irink Rove ‘ tudic nd sup ’ 
buttermilk nstead of coffes Unlike filn < kin A\ftern n vher 
Judith. who is always as trim as five Jenny napping he snatche in hou 
children will permit, Crawley pays or so at her desk and goes back n 
little attention to his attire His sock n the evening when the childrer re 
ire often mismated and he used to wea! in bed unless Crawl van { i} 
1: disreputable pair of grey flannels wit! ‘ problem, and he frequ , 
large rent in the seat 
Nearly every film that comes out New TV Requirements 
the Crawley studio bears the stamp of 
he Crawley personality He thinks Week end j people 1 
n pictures t story conterences Chey will ine tabl he he ( 
picture ideas will spring to his mind leys’ favorite usic, the film score . 
na sort of cham reaction He describe [he Rive ived F loud 
them with his hands, steps on a ch conversation round the ¢ le 
ind ends up standing on his des! le i will be films, films, filn Ihe 
Nothing, however has been quit« si ead only for research nad nif 
successful. for busrness firms is “The cal Vv. the tet t et he base 
Loon. as the trade terms The Loon’ ment playroon 
Necklace It jacked up the standards Television neve hele nate 
of every film produce! and purchase! he Crawley mn b re stand 
n Canada From then on, a manu point Canadian and U. S. televisior 
awcturer would say to a film producer need low-cost dramatic filn nd th 
Can you make me a Loon’s Necklace industry here has served it ppre 
yn how I make pots ind pans ticeship on low-budget production 
No one. including the Crawleys, |! Crawley and Canada ‘ther pr ate 
juplicated it but in trying the Craw fitm producers now want to apply ti 
leys have captured more than a hun experience to the TV shor ind afte 
dred blue-chip clients and 33 more film 1 further apprenticeship on handlin 
iwards—in Canada, the I S. and 1 storv line. branch out into featu 
Europe heir staff has risen sté aidily films, which up to now | no 
to its present 75 Last year they turned their way in Canada 
nut > movie shorts averaging 22 min The Crawleys have ne f 
utes, and grossed around $700,000 to buy an option on the film rights 
With the company grown so big t book about Labrador na ne ‘ 
Judith spends more time writing at spending $200,000 to enlarge the 
home where two-year-old Jennifer studio, the old church hall Th 
oftspring No. 5, is toddling about) and how they see the future We've got 
Crawley is forced to spend most of his this great scenic background Ve ‘ 
time in the plant. The former church French Canada and all its color and 
hall is now a bustling beehive of offices we've learned to make sound films ir 
labs, darkrooms, a camera-repair shop, the bush Eventually we'll have 
cutting rooms, a recording studio, a feature film industry in tt countr’ 
tiny theatre and a relatively large space but not by trying to imitate Holly 
the former Sunday-school floor—for wood. It has to be based on our ow? 
studio shooting Even a ten-minute natural resources.”’ 
film takes the talents of something like If a way can be found, the Crawleys 
thirty craftsmen will likely find it—-with the aid, « 


Crawley staff came 
Moore, of Hi 
Kenneth Gay, 


Many of the 
from Europe: Stanley 
Films, Dublin; 


bernia 
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A few vital beauty secrets can help ¢hange your life, too. 





See how Chatelaine’s advice brought new loveliness to 
nine Qn whose problems may be yours. Here are 
secrets to beauty that gave each of these women a softer 
charm 1 more romantic appeal. Don't miss this April 
Beauty Issue now on sale at your nearest newsstand. 
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The White and 
the Gold 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15 


Dau- 


newcomer As he 


table was joined by Maisonneuve 
the 
took his place at the other end of the 
board that he was a 


gentleman, for his blue doublet was of 


versiere watched 


It was clea 


excellent material and an immaculate 


frilled shirt 


soldier 


showed il his neck t 


ilso, wearing his sword and 





carrying himself with muscular ease 

Dauversiére began at once to speak 
to the company of his plans f the 
new mission He talked in glowing 
terms, trying to make them see the 


things he perceived so clearly; and as 


he went along he allowed his eyes to 


rest often on the face of the quiet man 
it the other end lt was a grave face 
ind one of unusual quality; a strong 
nose and jaw, the slightly receding 
forehead 30 often found n soldiers 
eyes well-spaced and thoughtful. Mai 
sonneuve was eating little and listening 


intently 
Dauversiére turned the dis« 


the difficulty of finding the right le 





Out of the corner of n eye con 
sidered the effect this was h ng on 
the silent Maisonneuve and it was with 
dismay that he saw the latter rise fron 
his place ind leave the room 

‘l have failed,”’ he thought I have 
found the right man but [ have not 
been able to interest him 

But when Dauversiére also rose from 
the table he found the grave-faced 
soldier waiting in the corridor, with 
in invitation that they go to his ipart 
ment Maisonneuve opened the con 
versation by saving that he would 


gladly participate in the expedition to 


Montreal and the 
there He told 


work of the 
Dauve 


mission 


rsiers of his 


experience as a soldier and even went 
into the matter of his finances He 
had t developed, a yearly income of 
two thousand livres, which made him 


ind in a position to serve 
As the only son 


ind wealthy family, he 


indepe ndent 
without compensation 


n time ce substantial inherit 


ince He 


yme 


into 


would he prepared he said, 





to devote t tne cause everythings he 
possessed 

Ch right man had _ been 
Dauversiére had no doubts now on 
that score, nor had any of his associate 


when they met Paul de Che 


was shortly thereafter ppointed oO 
ernor witl uthority te ollect the 
equipment and stores which would be 
needed and to aid in selectins ylun 


teers 

Maisonneuve led 
Rochelle; the one in which he himself 
it CQhuebec 
August 0 


sailed was the last to arrive 
[It limped into sight on 
with 


vessel 


hull 


much-battered 


ind a leaky Maisonneuve 


saw at once that he had stepped int 
i situation of mounting tensity 


A new governor had come to Quebex 
Charles Huault de Montmagny Ihe 


Sieur de Montmagny was a gentleman 
of courage and high ideals but he was 
also a stickler for his rights He had 


Montreal 


expec ted cer 


not been consulted about the 
Maisonneuve 


venture, and he not 


tainly to find entrusted 


with which amounted almost 


powers 


to complete autonomy Che newcomer 


held 


the destinies of the 


King to control 
Montreal 


ind command troops 


i warrant from the 
colony 
to make 
his own appointments It was clear 


+ } 


enough that he would look to 


for his instruct rather than to 


Quebec 


There was 


ons 


thunder in the air ce 
Mont 


magny stated his objections to the 


tainly when the two men met 


new 








































































venture openty and emphatically but 
he seems to have skirted the issue of 
divided authority by 
what he termed 
Montreal 
ditions which existed 

“You know that [ro 
quois has commenced,” he said, his eys 
cold You cannot 
then, in think of 
in a place so far removed from Quebe« 


basing his objec 
the 
under 


folly of 
the 


tions on 


settling it 


con 


war with the 


ind withdrawn 


iny reason settling 


You must change your resolution If 
you wish it. you will be given the Islane 
of Orléans instead 

And, indeed, the governor Varnin 


was no mere attempt 
Montre il eULthe 
itmosphere of Quebec was troublk 
The 
hostility hung 
black cloud Che wat 
Nations had held 


it Lake St 


to put obstactk 
in the way of the 
Che 
ind tense shadow of 
over the colony Itike 
riors of the | 

solemn powwow 
ind had declares 


belated revens 


Pierre 


war on the French in 











for the defeats they had suffered at the 
hands of Champlain They varmec 
slong the rivers and in the forests and 
t was no longer ife for vhite m 
to venture out Fear was felt f 

ifety of the little settlement at Sill 
ind the few seigneuri« I i at 
established alor the St. I em 
\ Colony at all Cost 

Montmagny’s warning, howeve 
no effect on Maisonneuve. He n ere 
n quiet but firm tone WI 
Say k ellenc \ would he $ od I ! 
been sent to Canada to choose 1 
ible site But the company wil 
sends me is determined that we shall 
go to Montreal. My honor t stake 
You must not take it ill if procees 
with the plans is made.”’ 

No amount of expostulatior id an 


effect Although he knew tl 


crossroad lay a hundred and fifty miles 
to the westward and that the Iroquo 
infested the country thereabouts, Ma 
sonneuve could not be convinced tl 
the plan should be changed We 


ill the trees on the Island of Montreal] 
he declared te he changed nt 

many lroquo t oint of dut 
ind honor for m«e Lo ( nere ! 


establish a colony 

A soldier himself, the Sieur de Mor 
magny must have understood the | 
tion taken by Maisonneu Perh 
secretly he had come to ay ove 
opposition to the plan, at ar ! 
thandonec 

Che winter was spent in , 
for the move in the sprin Maisor1 
neuve directed the building of the P 
boats which would be used in the ascet 
of the St Lawrence Sentric ‘ 
loaded guns on the shoulders kept 
eye ym the water and scout roamet 
the wood to pick uf} n hint 
ipproaching NA p rties 

Standing on the half-dech one 
the shallops at the head of the | 
cession Maisonneuve and Montmagr 
first saw the island of an early evening 
They had started from Quebec or 
May 8 and it was now May 17, 1642 
Phe expedition had come all the \ 


up the St. Lawrence without 


much as the shaved head of a 
brave or hearing the excited gabble 


f 


much like the clucking of 


cocks, in which the dreaded warrior 
prone to indulge Was this 
happy augury? Would the 
of Montreal be « 


than had 


were 
founding 
irried out with less 
hazard 


Che 


welcome 


been pre dicted 


records, usually silent on 


details, indicate that nature 


excelled herself in extending a welcome 
7 he e 
top of the 


thick 


to the newcomers arly morning 
flat 
tain and lighted up the 


It was a 


sun touched the moun 


forests 


warm sun for so early in the 
season ind a grateful one to the 
company who felt a cheerful lift of 
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the gusts and raw winds 
of spring which they had suffered in 
their cramped quarters on the boats 


spirits after 


It was not a large company which 
came ashore: the two governors and 
their staff officers, alert and anxious 
with so much responsibility on thei 
shoulders; a number of Jesuit priests 
a few visitors from Quebec; all of the 
twenty-one settlers who made up ths 
rank and file, conspicuous among them 
the sturdy figure of Nicholas Godé, th« 
joiner, with his household of six 

As the feet of Maisonneuve touched 
the soil of the island, he fell to his knees 
and his example was followed by all 
of the company \ prayer was said 
and then their voices were raised in 
hymn of thanksgiving 

They had landed on a flat piece of 
land, damp from the inundations of the 
spring floods It was a low-lying 
stretch formed by the waters of the 
St. Lawrence and a small stream which 
they named later the St. Pierre. This 
tiny tributary dried up long ago and 
the exact spot of the landing is vaguely 
identified under the tall buildings of 
nf “*the 
Common,” which they applied to the 


the modern city The name 


meadow where their feet first touched 
soon passed out of use although an 
echo of it remains in the Common 
Street of today But of this we may 
be sure, the memory of that first scene 
never faded in the minds of the par 
ticipants The officers had donned 
their finest garb and the priests had 
issumed their vestments for the first 


mass. On the altar, which the women 


of the party had raised, were the sacred 


@ “up-close” trimming eliminates hand clipping vessels Che soldiers, some few of 
; near fences and flowers whom were to remain, stood on guard 
@ Chops grass, weeds, leaves into fine porticles { 
it the edge of things their musket 
— eliminates raking as 
@ Leof mulcher built in ready for ust 
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They Build Their Homes 


After M iss had been said athe 


Vimont, one of the Jesuits assigned to 


the new colony, raised his voice hat 
which you see,”” he said, “is only a grain 
Soot f tard | But it ‘§ 
vy li Oo mustare Seo ou 1 Is CAS ) 
and or Water | ; ‘ 
Simply dissolve and water all your house ) : hands so pious and so animated by 
plants, garden flowers, vegetables, shrubs faith and religion that it must be that 
and flown. Feeds instantly. 1f dealer con't . 
woply send $1 for! Ib. Makes 100 Gals\ Good Housek God has great designs for it. He makes 
J 
a use of such instruments for His worl 
1 doubt not that this little grain may 
produce a great tree, that it will mak« 
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fc 
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wonderful progress some day, that 


vill multiply itself and stretch out on 
very side.”’ 
, 


The rest of the day, which remained 


iir, Was spent in preparing the first 


rude living quarters, tents of birch 


mark were pitched and the work wa 
tarted of cutting down trees for the 
valisade, behind which the small setth 
nent would nestle. It is recorded that 
iaving neither candles nor oil for the 
amps, the women caught fireflies and 
ylaced them in glass phials to provide 
ome illumination 

Work began in real earnest the next 


morning A ditch had to be dug 
behind which the wooden palisade 


would be raised ind the Sieur de 
Montmagny was the first to take spade 
in hand. This much accomplished, and 


he island having been formally handed 
ver to Maisonneuve as the representa 
ive of the Company of Montreal, the 
overnor boarded one of the ships. He 


must have been glad to be returning 


x the purpose of the new company 
ad meant misunderstandings from th« 
rst, and much hard feeling There 
1ust have been in his mind, however 
sense of reluctance, of pity for the 


seemed, on the rim of the world 


Mf Ti 
resolute group. It was such a small 
company which remained. They stood 
it 
danger and the black face of catas 


CANADA'S FINEST 





trophe hovered above them 


A few facts must suffice in telling 


on ey: RETT E ae story of the first days in the rude 


MACLEAN 


ttle settlement which the devout band 































































Gives you greater starting power 


Lp to 119°) more starting power at zero than required 
by S.A.E. standards! 
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meals. 
: ; 
sa simple, 


cious recipe: 
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Sait er to tast l cup mixed cookeG Dies 
y as jy k 1 tbisp. cl xed green pepper and t 
nto a well greased p prinkle some grated cheese over top, 
Mace erate f 4 nutes. Serves six 
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called Ville Marie de Montréal: how 
reinforcements arrived on September 
15, consisting of fifteen men and 
including Gilbert Barbier, a carpen- 
ter, who was to prove one of the most 
useful members, the boats con- 
tinued to ply up and down the river, 
bringing on the supplies had 
been left at Quebec; how a chapel and 
a habitation capable of holding sixty 
people were erected the now 
formidable palisade; and how on Janu- 
ary 6, the feast of the Epiphany, Mai- 
sonneuve had a path cleared through 
the snow to the top of the mountain, 


now 


which 


inside 


and placed there a great wooden cross 
which would stand for many 
symbol of the faith which had brought 
these fine people across the ocean and 


years, a 


set them down in their crowded sanc 
tuary on the bottom lands 
During first months 


heard of the lLroquois, although 


thes nothing 


was 


Maisonneuve and his followers ex- 
pected an attack every day and they 
counted each hour of delay a respite 





granted them by a beneficent God 
Burned at the Stake 

On August 3, 1643, the respite ime 
to a sudden and brutal end A party 
of Huron converts, more than score 
were making their way up the river 
With them was Father Jogues and 
two young Frenchmen; Isaac Jogues 
scholar and saintly figure, delicate of 
body ind gentle yf if one o the 
best beloved of the Huggin 
the shore for safety they neared Lake 
St. Pierre and here they found them 
selves in a nest of small islands, a reedy 


Here 


ind overhung part of the river 


came to reality the picture Maison 
neuve had conceived for Montreal 
Each tree trunk rising out of the water 
became a Mohawk brave, each bulrush 
i hostile tomahawk Forty naked 
figures sprang at the startled occu- 
pants of the canoes In a brief conflict 
many of the Hurons were killed and 
the savages carried off as prisoners the 
three Frenchmen and score of theu 
terrified allies 

The « iptives were taken to the 


the Mohawks 


companions 


victorious 


the 


village of 


Goupil, one of young 


of Jogues, was killed and the other, 
Couture, was drafted ultimately into 
the tribe Che Hurons were burned 
it the stake, two or three at time 


Father Jogues was tortured continu- 


ously and with fiendish zest, becoming 
no more than a mutilated shell. With 
the assistance of Dutch traders, never 
theless, he managed to es« ipe ind was 


smuggled down the Hudson to the fur 
post at Albany 

Montmagny had planned 
fort where the Richelieu 
River empties into the St 


Governor 
to establish a 
Lawrence, 


this being the route the Iroquois war 


parties most often took. He arrived 
at the spot with a party of nearly one 
hundred men, including forty well 
trained soldiers who had been sent 


out by Cardinal Richelieu the previous 


year 

The warriors of the Long House 
attacked the new fort before the 
palisades were completed. Two hun- 


dred strong, screeching their war 
and armed with their newly acquired 
they right up to the 


walls and fired through the sentry holes 


cries 
guns, charged 


at the surprised garrison. It was touch 


and go for some time but after a 
furious struggle the white soldiers 


finally and drove the red- 
skins 
defeat 
had built three miles up the river 

fort did not accomplish its 


the St. Lawrence 


prev ailed 
off Che 
retreated to 


fuming in 
i fort of logs they 


Ire qUuols, 


The new 


purpose of keeping 


clear. The lroquois cut overland and 
the terror on the river continued to 
mount. With a gun in his hands, the 


[roquois warrior was irresistible against 
the Huron with nothing better than 
an iron tomahawk. The allies of the 
French deserted the territory along the 
river, retreating far back into the woods 
or huddling abjectly in the proximity 
of the forts. The St. Lawrence was 
unsafe that the mail 
intercepted three times. 


so boats were 


Later in the summer six men fron 
the Montreal colony were 
while cutting wood at the 
the river where Chambly now stands 
Three were killed and the others wer 
earried off Two of them died at the 
stake and ‘the last one made his escape, 
bringing back the the 
grim story of the fate of his comrades 

It was with a feeling of relief 
fore, that the little 
special measures which the King was 


surprised 


point on 


to settlement 
there 
colony heard of 
putting into effect for their assistancs 
He presented to the Montreal Com 
pany a ship of two hundred 
fifty tons, named the Notre 

de Montréal, and it was dispatched 
once with more settlers and supplies 


ind 
Dam« 


Che reinforcements arrived at Montrea 
Louis d’Aille 


ind the 


under the command of 


boust, the Sieur de Coulanges 


colony took fresh courage at once Ihe 


trained mili 


newcoming officer was 

tary engineer and one of his firs 

was to strengthen the defens« of the 
camp He deepened the mo in 


raised the palisades Two new b 
which commanded 


walls 


were built 


to the 


ons 
ipproac hes 


ill chance of 





Far away from mime 
ite succor in the event of an attack 
equipped and vulnerable, the founds 
of Montreal waited serenely for w! 
ever might befall It was fanatic 
n 1 ni degree But 11SO 
magnificent; and it was té id it 
end to great things 

Che story lead it once oa pru 
example of the lack of reality in t 
ontrol of the colony A contribution 
of forty-two thousand livres for the 
building of the Hétel-Dieu had been 


received from an unknown benefactress 


in France There was no room inside 
the palisades for a new building of this 
Size It would be necessary to bulla 
the hospital outside the walls where 
it would be vulnerable to attack. There 


need to strengthen still 


urther the defenses of the fort ind 


little enough time in which to do 





[here was no immediate need for 

hospital because the Indian allies wet 
giving the island a wide berth and 
there were no patients Here the 
fanaticism of the little group shows 
itself conspicuously It was decided 
in spite of all the reasons to the con 


trary, to proceed it once with the ne 
building. 


The new structure was strongly built 


It was sixty feet long and twenty-four 
wide and contained four rooms. On 
i very small one) was intended for 


Jeanne Mance, the magnificent womar 
who was to direct the hospital, one for 
her assistants, and the others were for 
the patients 
attached to the building 
nished with gifts which had been sent 


There was a 


ch ipel 


main fur 


out from France. There was a hand 
some chalice of silver. A ciborium was 
suspended at the altar, the type of 
communion cup which resembles in 
shape the Egyptian water lily. There 
were costly candlesticks of silver and 


gold and lamps like those which swung 


from the ceilings of the Tabernack 
three sets of vestments, a piece ofl 
bergamot tapestry and two carpets 
In the tiny chapel, thus beautifully 


equipped, the knees of the devotees 
would rest the floor for 
countless anxious hours, praying that 


on stone 


nothing be allowed to interrupt thé 
work. 
In the rooms for the patients were 


furnishings which had been carefully 
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In this spine-chilling but inspiring section of his dramatized 
history of Canada he tells how the lroquois fell upon the 


Hurons and how two Jesuits died bravely at the torture stake. 
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and lovingly made, including a beau- 
tifully carved long table for the keeping 
of drugs, bandages and supplies, and 
the crude surgical instruments which 
were in use at the time. The wards 
were airy and light and filled with the 
clean smell of new wood. The walls 
were weathertight, the window frames 
well fitted, the hearths of ample size 

When the slender woman looked 
tbout her with her dark and rather 
tragic eyes, she saw in this small frame 
building the realization of a dream 
Here the bodily ills of the savages 
would be tended and the seeds of 
service planted which would raise a 
great harvest of conversion Did it 
matter that adverse conditions were 
curtailing the number of patients and 
that certain material needs had seemed 
Not to 
Jeanne Mance; and not, it is only fair 
to add, to any of that devoted band 
The men and women of Montreal 


to demand attention first? 


looked over thei inadequate walls at 
this institution of mercy standing so 
boldly alone on the high ground outside 
the fort and did not begrudge the effort 
which had gone into it 

Che hospital, of course, had been 
provided with as much protection as 
possible \ high p ilis ide had been 
iised around its four acres of land in 
which already two oxen, four cows and 
twenty sheep had been turned out to 


graze A strong bastion had been 
erected over the entrance 
The second winter arrived The 


olonists saw in the change of season 
1 further protection; for surely now the 
10stile bands would cease to lurk in 
the woods and betake themselves to 
the shelter of their own log houses. It 
was to prove a severe winter Ihe 
snow fell incessantly and covered the 
earth with great drifts. Then the bitter 
winds from the Ottawa country began 
to batter the sides of the mountain 
ind to assault with unabated fury the 
settlement huddling on each side of the 
St. Pierre. To the sentries who paced 
the platforms behind the wooden barri- 
cades and breathed through beards 
white with frost, it seemed impossible 
that the scantily clad enemy were still 
on the prowl 

This was underestimating the deter 
mination and the powers of endurance 
of the Iroquois. They had not given 
up the offensive. In spite of the intense 
cold they still swarmed in the woods 
waiting a chance to pick off anyone 
who ventured out Sometimes they 
were 8oO ¢ lose to the coc kleshell defense 
of the walls that their voices could be 
heard, the high-pitched gabble which 
Frenchmen were learning to dread 

At this critical stage in the life of 
the infant settlement the garrison was 
indebted to a four-footed friend for 
much of the immunity enjoyed A 
faithful female dog named Pilot had 
set herself the task of patrolling the 
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woods. She had a nose which unfail 


presence of the 


ingly scented the 
lroquois After giving birth to 

large litter, she taught her sons and 
daughters to follow her example At 
all hours of the day and night the 
ubiquitous Pilot and her growing fam 
ily maintained their ceaseless watch 
Whenever their keen noses caught the 
Indians, they 
would come to a halt like bird dos S 
on point and send up such a clamor of 


acrid scent of hostile 


warning that the garrison would rush 
at once to the gun posts 

There was no danger of a surprise 
attack as long as Pilot and her eager 
pups continued this unremitting patrol 
but the advantage thus provided was 
ilmost thrown away through the im- 
petuosity of the garrison Irked by 
the close confinement ind confident 
they could drive the Indians out of the 
woods if given the chance, the men ke pt 
begging to be allowed to sally out 
Much 


Maisonneuve finally gave in to them. 


B 


igainst his better judgment 


They Wanted to Fight 

On March 13 the sun was hidden 
behind heavy clouds and the cold was 
so intense that any step on the hard 
surface of the snow sounded clearly for 
some distance Pilot and her noisy 
brood were on their rounds Chey 
drifted in ind out of the woods 
sometimes venturing so far back into 
the cover that the occasional excited 
vipping of the young ones came faintly 


to the listening ears behind the barri 
cad Suddenly the deep baying of 
the mother could be heard. This could 
mean one thing only, that the pack 
had caught the scent of painted war 


riors hiding in the wood 


The garrison collected bout the 
governor and pleaded to be allowed 
the chance to give battk ihey were 
certain they could teach the redskins 
i lesson 

“Get ready then!”’ nd Maison 
neuve “T shall lead you myself 


A party of thirty men, armed witl 
muskets and hunting knives, issued out 
from the enclosure behind the com 
mander They were brimful of con 
fidence Not even the difficulty of 
wading through the deeply drifted snow 
only a few had donned snowshoes 


dulled the ed; 


re of their desire to come 





finally to grips with the red men 

No sooner had_ the entered the 
woods, however than it became ev 
dent they had walked into a t ip The 
Iroquois were out in full force The 
war whoop of the enemy sounded al 


about the little party. Arrows whistled 


through the woods and the sharp rattle 
of musketry warned the startled 
Frenchmen that the enemy had plenty 
of guns 

Maisonneuve shouted an order: they 
must take cover behind the trees and 
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fight the Indians with their own meth this of assistance. The Indians ing in wild and complete abandon 
od ‘his did little good, however, for now burst from the woods in complete To the frightened watchers in the 
it was soon demonstrated that the disregard of the guns of the retreating fort it seemed impossible that the 
vhite men were outnumbered The white men and their spine-chilling cries plodding soldiers could reach 

Indians were spreading out and out of “Cassee kouee!”’ filled the air trium- before the screeching Iroquois closed 
flanking the French on both wings phantly Musket balls and arrows about them. D’Ailleboust ordered the 
Making a hurried calculation, Maison whistled by the panic-stricken whites men who had remained behind with 
neuve decided there must be close to ind kicked up snow like spume on each him to fire at the Indians over the 
1 hundred [Iroquois in the party. He side. Three Frenchmen were killed and retreating whites but the distance 


shouted another order this time to 


In the construction of the hospital 


1 track had been made into the woods wrong. They seemed to be everywhere 
for the hauling out of logs and, in thei leaping the drifts, brandishing efforts to encircle the 
scramble for shelter, the French found their weapons in derision and shout doors of the Hétel-Dieu 





4490 B 


a number wounded. It was certain now 
retreat that the governor’s estimate of the 


numbers the foe had not been far 
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this did not prove effective 
the whine of the bullets had the effect 
nevertheless, of slowing up the pursuit 


The I[roquois did not succeed in thei 
French 
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racing whites with the smallest possible 
margin of safety. Maisonneuve was 
the last man in, having risked capture 
to cover the retreat of his men The 
heavy portals swung to behind him 





The episode had one result: it pro 
vided Jeanne Mance with her first 
patients 

The Indians remained in the woods 
throughout the whole course of the 
winter. Sometimes at night the bayins 
of the faithful Pilot would be heard 
and the members of the watch would 
hurry to their posts. Here they would 
remain, straining their eyes for an 
sign of a rush of fleet copper figure 
across the white of the snow The 
women would dress and sit in the dark 
ness in anxious prayer 

The menace of the lroquois was t 
remain with Montreal for many years 
sut in size, in prosperity, in importance 
as a fur-trading centre, the settlement 
grew almost beyond recognition of the 
first inhabitants during the initial tw 
decades of its existence 

The spirit of Montreal had change 
in that period too The deeply re 
ligious feeling of the early days had 
not been lost but it was not as generally 
shared There were few to maintain 
the chivalrous attitude of the Sieur de 
Maisonneuve and his first little band 
Perhaps it was not with complete regret 
that the gallant governor received 
letter from Quebec (the Marquis de 
Tracy was by now the governor o 


‘ 


New France) advising him to pay 


visit to France ‘‘to look after his inte 
ests there.’ 


He Was Gone Forever 


Maisonneuve had undoubted! 
pected something of the kind to | 7 
pen. The tension between Quebec and 
Montreal had grown rather than di 
minished with the years ind the 
Montreal governor had stood firm for 
the autonomous position of Montreal 
Another source of dissension had been 
Maisonneuve’s position on the brandy 


traffic i cause of dissension which w 
to beset the leader of the colony 
throughout its century and a half of 
existence No consider Lior rt ¢ xped 


ency had been allowed to temper Ma 


sonneuve’s action Selling brandy 
the Indians was devil vork ind he 
sought to suppress the traffic wit 
every bit of his powe Chis made 
things difficult for the idministt 

in Quebec who had been inclined f1 
the start to take an elastic polic' 

the grounds that brandy facilitated 
fur trade, on which the colony ds 


pended for its revenue 

Maisonneuve sailed for France at 
once and never came back. The peopk 
who crowded the shore to see him leave 
and who wept openly as the river barge 
pulled away from the wharf knew quit 
well they would never se¢ their brave 


ind gentle governor again. The gravit 
of his expression Was i cle ir enoug! 


indication of his own feelings. His life’s 
work, performed in the shadow of the 
great cross he had raised on the crest 
of the mountain, was finished: no mors 
would he hear the roar of the rapids 
no longer observe the climaxes whicl 
ushered in the changes of season, n¢ 


more carry the responsibility for dé 


fense against the red mena 
south He knew that thi 


farewell oe 
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| Married the 
Klondike 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19 





the other side of the Klondike divide 

Off we went the next day, a lively 
party in the police sleigh, with a con- 
stable as chauffeur, swathed in bear 
robes, sleigh bells jangling and a fine 
spray of dry snow flying up from the 
runners. As we dashed along the frozen 
roads of the lower Klondike Valley | 
was reminded of a Russian scene in one 
of the old school readers 1 pack of 
wolves yapping behind us would have 
been quite in order 

We slipped swiftly along the hard 
packed road past Bear Creek with its 


huge snow-enshrouded dredge past 
silent workshops and little white 
blanketed cabins Nothing seemed to 
be stirring in the Klondike Valley \ 


mile farther on we turned up the busy 
alley of Hunker Creek, and here there 


s a good deal of ictivity Phe 
ndividual miners vere hard il Vor 
hoisting pay dirt by means of hand 
vindlasses from the bottom of the 

ifts to the dumps that vould he 

nned and sluiced the following sun 
Ve 

By four that afternoon it was pitcl 
lark ind we pulled up at the Gold 
Bottom roadhouse on Hunker Cree} 
The proprietress M1 Endl in 
American woman dressed in stiff white 
linen. greeted us at the door. From her 
deportment and appearance e mig 
have been entering a fashionablk 
n Outside resort But the nter 

en d somewhat differer 
é ince I'he sadhouse VA t ! 

ution pecul to the Yukor | 
horse-and-buggy era Chere om 

r few milk te he ! a were 
eavy with traveler eekin varn 
quarters for the night This one was 


fairly typical. We entered a large room 
dominated by the ubiquitous sheet 
iron stove glowing red hot Chere w 
bar on the right side and around it ir 
circular wooden chairs sat the usual 


ollection of 


queer unshaven hangers-on 
vho evapor ited into the gloom at the 
eal is soon is the commiussione! 
entered 

What rabbit warrens those Yukon 

vadhouses were and what firetraps! 
lhe Gold Bottom house, like most of 
hem, was built of logs and had many 
old cabins stuck on indiscriminately 
idditions Indeed it gave the ay 
pearance of a giant mother cabin 
suckling a litter of offspring On the 
other side of the main room, opposite 
the bar, a wide doorway curtained by 
heavy portieres opened into the dining 
room. A large gasoline lamp hung from 
the ceiling and its uncertain rays shone 
on a number of curtained doorways 
opening into tiny bedrooms, one of 
which I was to occupy that night 
Other sets of curtains opened onto the 
steep narrow stairs or into dim alley 
like passageways leading to mysterious 
premises beyond As usual all the 
partitions in the building were made of 
cotton and paper stretched on wooden 
frames A single spark would have 
turned that roadhouse into a flaming 
hell 

The following afternoon we reached 
Granville, a mining town of log build 
ings It numbered among its eight 
hundred residents the usual sprinkling 
of human curiosities that one ran into 
everywhere in this country. There had 
been a stabbing the week before in the 
cabin of a notorious woman named 
Gypsy. ‘There was a strange scarred 
creature called Kentuck, a moonshiner 
by trade who provoked endless argu 
ments about the shape of the world 
which he believed to be flat. And there 
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turned out that this v 


Doc who worked algebra problems for 
3 just a name | pr ked 
read Shakespeare and Greek classics to waiting around for something 
the schoolchildren 


dentist but I’m an engineer 


had hardly started for 
dance that evening when 
huge mustache curled 


i blond Vandyke 


‘My, what a winning Woy 
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name turned out to be Frank Berton 
but I had no idea then that I would 
marry him 

Late the following fall I saw him 
igain. People now called him the Pro 
fessor because he had rented a cabin in 
Dawson and began holding classes in 
French. Along with a fair cross-section 
of the townspeople | became a student 
It seems a strange thing now, the group 
of us all chattering away in Parisian 
French in a log cabin in Dawson City 
but that was what the Klondike wa 
like in the twilight day that followed 
the gold rush 






Spacious Tourist Cabin 


Chat winter the Professor, whom | 
was now calling Frank, took me to the 


eighteenth-century costume to emulate 
the court of Versailles, so many leagues 


St. Andrew’s Ball, one of the biggest and so many years distant from the 
social events of the season. The polite Arctic Brotherhood Hall in Dawson 
society of Dawson revolved around City 

these great balls They were very We danced two-steps and _ schot- 


formal affairs. The men lined up at one tisches and Sir Roger de Coverleys and 


end of the hall six or seven deep, in always the French minuet which was : 
dinner jackets or tails. The women sat great favorite everybody from scavy 
demurely around the perimeter of the enger’s wife to judge danced it. An 
floor, arms encased in long white gloves enormous and well-spiked punch bowl 
hands folded across laps with a fan dominated one end of the dance floor 
between them. Sometimes there would and halfway through the evening 

be a bal poudre and then the whole town “lunch” which was more like a banquet 

I 


would turn out in powdered wigs and was served. I can still see the huge pots 
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of baked beans on the tables No 
Dawson affair was complete without 
them 

But against this bright social tapes 
try we were all dimly conscious of 
darker background fabric imposed or 
us by the nature of the country. As we 
danced the minuet in our Paris gown 
men were struggling and dying in the 
sombre hills and valleys just beyond 
sishop Isaac O. Stringer who always 
led the grand march at these ball: 
was missing on this night He had 
simply vanished in the snows on the 
trail that crosses the Rat River Divide 
far to the north 

We danced on, as the thick curtain of 
snow fell ceaselessly outside powdering 
the dark backdrop of spruce trees on 
the hills. We danced while the rising 
wind whipped the snow into great 
drifts and the husky dogs set up a dole 
ful howl that drifted through the snow 
ind across the little cabins from dog t« 
dog until it reached Moosehide village 
where the Indians’ dogs took up the 
chorus and carried the melancholy me 
sage down the river to other dog 
howling in front of solitary cabins thich 
with snow. We could not know it ther 
is we danced inside the hall under 
bright canopy of Japanese lanterns but 
as the orchestra played the bishop lost 
in the mountain’ wilderness Vas 
methodically eating his boots to save 


himself from death by st 
| Become Engaged 


Finally at five o’clock the b 
over and we walked out into the ful 
How strange we i 


light of the aurora 
must have looked five hundred peop! 
in correctly forma! clothes trudgu 
through the thick snows to our hom: 


against a background of shacks and lo 
cabins and the dark bulk of the lonely 
hills 

Before spring came Frank and I had 
in understanding, as we called it then 
ind | had learned most of the back 
ground of the man | had decided to 
marry He seemed less eccentric, but 
even more intriguing, than the quee 
bearded person called Doc whom I had 
first encountered at Granville 

sy the time | met him he had beer 
ten years in the Klondike and don 
ilmost everything He had washed 
dishes for a thousand men and cooked 
or a thousand more He had been ir 
the Mounted Police ind had washed 
the skull of a corpse that had beer 


recovered from the river in one of the 


territory’s most brutal murders He 
had shoveled gravel into other men 
sluice boxes for twelve hours a dav 
seven days a week until every musck 


cried out for mercy. He had been schoo 


principal, dentist’s assistant stoke) 
private tutor logger political seru 


tineer, dredgeman, watchman, bill co! 
lector and magazine agent 

Frank is the cleverest man I know 
i friend of mine once remarked. ‘He 
can make anything—-except money 
This was quite true. He could build 
loom, design a pattern and weave the 
cloth for it He could grind a mirror to 
the proper focal length, construct 
reflecting telescope ind gaze at the 
He could build any 
thing from a child’s lamp to 


stars all night 
twenty 
six-foot power launch He could 
identify three hundred species of Yukon 
wild flowers and reel off all their Latin 
names. He could read Chaucer in the 
original Anglo-Saxon, Homer in the 
original Greek, and Tacitus in the 
original Latin He could mush fifty 
miles in thirteen hours in fifty-below 
weather and he could cook anything 
from fluffy sourdough biscuits t 
marshmallows. But he literally never 
When he had 
it he spent it at once on books or 
When he 


gave money a thought 


gadgets that interested him. 








didn’t have it he 


ful. Perhaps this was the thing about 


was perfectly cheer 
him that attracted me most 
At the broke Hy 


stopped giving French lessons and took 


moment he was 


a job on Bonanza Creek as a pick-and 
shovel laborer for the Yukon Gold 
Company. When that ended in the fall 


he went out to Granville to teach in the 


log schoolhouse 4ut he staved brok« 


ind marriage for both of us seemed a 


long way off. Meanwhile an epidemi 
of whooping cough struck the town, the 


ind | decided 


in October 


ndergarten was closed 


home Early 


o pay a visit 


vhen the snow was beginning to fly | 
ok the last boat out of town 

The | 
siderable rite in 


ffectively marked the 


ist boat’s departure was a con 
Dawson City for it 


beginning of 


vinter. It was always a sad and sent 
mental occasion he entire town 


urned out for the ceremony of leave 


taking The last boat was alway: 


pac ked with the wealthy going out for 
the winter, the fortunate 
ind the sick 


Phe atm sph re Was 


omg out 


ore el vyoing out to die 


electric with brave 


untruths Kvery last soul on board 


pretended to be returning the following 


ver did 
ind de 


pring but in point of tact tew « 
i] 


The last boat had a curiou 
pressing finality bout if For ome 
on those people who were quittin 
the country for good (and in my three 
ears there the town had dwindled 
om tt velve thousand people to tour 
thousand ilways waited for the last 
boat and the last moment before they 
did so. Thus it became more than just 
inother boat leaving town: it became 
the symbol of the town’s decay Chere 
was always a forced joviality amor 
those on the dock who « illed se you 


next spring’’ to those on the deck, but 


when the final whistle sounded every 
body on deck and dock began quit« 
ypenly to weep Then the boat pulled 
out into the river and turned its prow 
oward the south, leaving a little crowd 
of people standing on an empty wharf 
looking cold and miserable and quite 
forlorn. Frank was one of them. I am 


ure he exper ted never to see me iwain 


But I had no intention of staying 
Outside. When word « 


kinde rgarten was 


f 
ime in February 
that my reopening | 


Vas impatient to return, even though 


cold trip on the overland 
st ige between Whitehorse 
\t four 

veather at filty 
Valley blanketed in 


and twelve other 


t meant a 
ind Dawson 
o’clock one morning, with the 


below and the whok 


Yukon its mantk 
passengers 
iboard the great open sleigh 


furs Uhe 


t fog, | 
limbed 
bundled 


drive 


ind ourselves n 


cracked his whip and the four 


hamping horses started off through 


the forests on a 316-mile journey north 


Off we sped into the silent night and 





nto silent world of wh For five 
lays we vould sit in this sleigh, our 
noses icicled, our feet warmed by hot 
pric ks and charcoal while we crossed 
the Yukon ‘Territory | have never 
embarked on a stranger excursion 


Our was limited, as it is on 


in aircraft 


luggage 


today. so | was reduced to 


the subterfuge of wearing two suits as 
well as a long overcoat, every pocket 
bulging with extras that I had pur 
hased Outside These were topped 


with a man’s coonskin coat which | had 
borrowed in Whitehorse The coon 
skin was almost a uniform for stage 


ill looked like enormous 
huddled to- 


ts, our 


t ivelers We 
urry animals as we sat 


hard backless se: 


gether on the 
unsupported heads wobbling unpleas 
the 


stage jogged along over 


intly as 
the winter trail 
I sat in the rear seat sq ue zed be 


and a French Canadian. 


tween a Swede 

The Swede was a huge gaunt man with 
i great walrus mustache. The French 
Canadian was round and jolly. At first 


I was only too glad of their fur-coated 


proximity 


cheerfully 


is the journey continued | couldn't houlder 
help realizing that the warm and pet trail sn 
sistent pressure coming simultaneously up ove 
from both sides was not altogether the wept 
result of confined space For five d ood 
| had to parry their advances gal 
We sped cross a white land long that f 
trail that had been carved out of the nothin 
Vilderness vitt ixes nd er cut xact 
iws, and graded with plow nd wi inm 
scrapers in the pre bulldozer day () Wi 
driver an eX Mounti« nh nuge ce 1 Oust 
ind « ht-foot red / isl held 
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have 


Was SO 


cuddled a grizzly. But nd 
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Sally's budget is limited. Yet her table setting i] i 
is a thing of beauty. Snowy-white, immacu- [tg eA 
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familiar giant heater around which wa 
built an iron rack on which we hung out 
wet gauntlets, scarves and coats Be 
side this was a table absolutely jammed 
with hot food roast moose, caribou 
mountain sheep, blueberry pie and the 
inevitable baked beans As | wa 
traveling alone I was allotted a tiny 
cubicle with a bed to myself. The singk 
men slept in bunks, all in the main 
room 1 could never bring myself to 
undress fully in these premises for | 
feared fire Besides, the bedclothe 
were rarely changed and there was no 
way of knowing who had slept in then 
the night before 

The male passengers could not by 
iny stretch of the imagmation be called 
ttractive. Many slept in their clothes 
few bothered to shave and all wore 
after the 
mustaches from which hung clusters 


fashion of the day, long 
of icicles. Each carried a flask and | 
remember one of them, when he ran 
out of whisky, cheerfully drank horse 
medicine. [ really think he had the best 
time of us all 


; 


Frank met me wit! horse nd 
cutter before the stage reached Dawson 
for we passed close to Granville whet 
he was teaching. He still had no mons 


ind our chance of marri ige seemed 
far off 


is ever. But fate, in the forn 


the general election of 1911, tool 
hand in our affairs 

Ihis was the Reciprocity ele 
that unseated the Liberals These were 
the days of party patronage in re 


government people n Dawson all knew 


that the game was up Mar of them 
didn’t even wait to be fired A 
victorious Tories celebrated wildly. the 
Liberal office-holders slipped aboard 
the overland stage and . ton f 
evel 


My New Home is a Tent 


rank, always an ardent supporter of 
all things conservative clothes, man 
ners and politics—-had once’ served 
the party well by mushing 150 miles to 


the McQuesten River post to act 


scrutineer during one heated ele 


It turned out that here, during a pre 

vious election more votes had been 
recorded for the Liberal party than 
there were voters and Frank Wiis 


charged with making sure that future 
results would be more mathematical. | 
goaded him into reminding the jubilant 
party leaders of these past efforts He 
summoned up his nerve and got on the 
band wagon. Then and there he was 
rewarded with a promise of a job That 


We determined t¢ 


be married when school ended 


was enough for us 

As our wedding day approached we 
were faced with the proble m of where to 
live We had no money ind inyway 
Frank now had a laborer’s job on 
Bonanza Creek, several miles from 
town. He decided to take me with him 
and determined that we should settk 
down in a tent. A few days before we 
were married he gathered some rough 
boards that were once miners’ sluice 
boxes, built a floor and a three-foot 
wall, put a tent on top and named the 
result Honeymoon Villa After the 
vedding we rented a buggy and, almost 
swamped with boxes and bundles 
drove out to our new home 

Bonanza Creek, where Klondike gold 
was discovered, was a winding valley. 
choked to the brim with gravel tailing 
piles from the gold dredges. The pretty 
hills lay naked and shapeless, torn to 
pieces by great hydraulic nozzles. But 
wild flowers grew everywhere—even in 
the crevices of the gravel clumps of 
blue delphiniums, white bedstraw and 
yellow arnica 

We crossed a little bridge and turned 
into a narrow green valley 

**There’s Sourdough Gulch,”’ said 
Frank. ‘‘And there’s the tent 
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And there it was, with a small Union 
n 


Jack waving from the pole, standing « 
a sandy knoll about half a mile from 


the road On the lower side, half 
hidden by bush and mossy rock, ran 

gushing mountain stream On the 
upper side a steep wooded hill rose 
behind us. But there was no time to 
sentimentalize over the view Fran} 
had to be at work by six in the mornin 
ind we had all our unpacking to do 


Che only furniture we boasted hac 


been made on the spot by Frank in h 


free evenings before our marriage Ihe 
bedstead was made of sluice box 
lumber The spring had been found 
discarded on an old tailing pile I} 
mattress came from a deserted cabir 


God knows 


who had slept on it before 
u Che combination bed and bedtabi 
made from an upturned box, we called 
the bedroom Che kitchen consisted of 
1 number of crates and case close] 
ind conveniently arranged as possible 
The tiny camp stove we set up in th 


{ 
sand outside the back door. In what we 





illed our living roon it the front 
the tent wa i table 1 miner cha 
ind 1 homemade book« I 
tructed without benef of plane 
iint 

I had brougl n ‘ 
itmeal wallpape qu f 4 
aint and a bundle o etonne i 
tain As soon | nk left A 
next mornin | began te pape } 
ideous board walls and the WOO KCASE 
The paint I used on table, chairs and 
bedstead ind in the o-called | n 
room | spread a fairly pa ble cant 
ground sheet as a carpet. When I had 
d ded the room oft 
m é th vn ¢ ette 

( I case ot ed od 
t bunch o ld flows 

painted coffee in, the In looked 
fairly home I st I napsnot o 
mvself sitt ng stiffiv on a stool against 
background of bookcase and flowers | 
um holding an open book in the con 
ventional pose of the time, though | 
can’t remember ever having moment 


free to read, and my seraphic expres 
1 


sion is intended, no doubt, to represent 
romance and felicity 

It was in the construct ) f u 
bathroom that we contrived to triump! 
over our environs Here Frank 
ingenuity was brought forward One 
evening, tools in hand, he disappeared 
mysteriously into the dark gulch be 





hind u Then he reappeared, pushing 
his way thre the almo trop 
growth abov eam, d n 
long length of canvas hos« W 
gushed from its mouth 

“Where's the tub? he shouted 
‘Here Tu) fill it 2 eht now And wher 
it’s full, vou turn the vater off b 
letting it run back into the strean 
Now, how’s that?”’ 

He had dipped one end of the hose 
into the creek farther up the gulcl 


thereby supplying us with an unending 
stream of running water, ice-cold, right 
to the back door That gurgling stream 
proved a friend many times over and 


occasionally an enemy It 


was oul 
refrigerator in the hot July days and we 
placed our perishables and meat ir 
a box in midstream with the lid securely, 
held down by a rock Then one day 
storm descended and washed ref 


erator and contents away 

I did my cooking on a small sheet 
iron stove set out in the open. Cookin 
in the open is more fun for the sand 
flies, horse flies and mosquitoes than 
is for the cook I soon had the stove 
moved back into the tent where I could 
work in more comfort Here I mad 
bread, first trying out the traditional 
sourdough which wouldn’t work for me 
though it worked for Frank) then the 
more conventional yeast 

Our groceries came out twice weekly 
from Jock Spence’s store in Dawson on 
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the 
mail, posting the letter in a rough box 
on the main road where it was picked 
up by the stage driver. Frank 
prodigious eater, and no wonder, for 
he worked a ten-hour day and 
day week of backbreaking toil, driving 
steam pipes down to bedrock with a 
the gold 
Vhere 
lor during 


local stage 1 ordered them by 


Was a 


i seven 


sledgehammer, in order that 
bearing gravel could be thawed 


were literally no holidays 








the short summer season, when the 
water was running, men worked 
steadily, day and night, from spring to 
freezeup. Frank’s job was not attrac 
tive for besides requiring a great deal of 
p sical stamina it was a filthy and 
often dangerous labo! Che boilers 
which pumped the steam into the 


round and turned it into a sea of mud 


were always threatening to blow up 
Every lunch hour I walked the mil 


or so to the thawing area to bring Frank 


i hot lunch and together we would sit 
on the grassy bank above the creek-bed 





nd eat it Below us we could see 


lozens of men working, the steam rising 
truding 
ced 


ind the 


rom the 
the 


vith a net 


boilers, the pipes pre 


rom mud, the whole valley | 
work of coiling hose 
in the 


big gold dredge distance, whining 


nd screaming as it swung on it ible 


It’s A Man's Country 
When lunch wa over and | ni 
ic] would walk lei 

yvadbed of the narrow 


M ine Railway th 


WOrK | 





k along the re 
K lond ike 


sauge 
erved the creeks The whole expe 
nee should have been an idyllic one 


| suppose but to tell the trut! | 
errified almost every moment of 

iy on Sourdough Gulch. More tt 
nee, then and later, | had cau 
eflect on the truth of the dage ! 
he Klondike VA man n 
The men all loved the vild but I d 
not think many of the women really 
did The utter silence of the eek 


valley, the brooding unknown wood 
' 


behind our tent, the strange furry 


nimals that rustled underfoot and the 


trange bearded men ho oc ynal 
shuffled by ill these things were part 
of Frank’s life but [ must say the 


| had been 
in the Victorian 


innerved me brought uy 


DY parents Let ped 


tradition and early in 


perhaps unconsciously inculcated in 


me the deadly fear of two bogies: first 

strange Man who might do dreadfu 
hin to me and, second, The Woods 
vhere dreadful things might happen 
Now here | was surrounded on all side 

ast quantities of both 

Not far from the gulch were seve! 
yueer old men who had lived too longs 
lone in their cabins to be entirely 


valanced. I am sure most of them were 
harmless as kittens but the sight 
f them sent chills of ipprehension 
iown my spine One went past my 
loor every morning with a gun in h 
ind and what I judged to be an Evil 
Eye that pierced m« is | worked 
rutside scrubbing out Frank mn 
rimy underwear 

Another passer by was really trange 
small stooped creature with lon 

ind tattered clothes who walked 
never looking to right or to left 

but muttering wildly to himself, swing 
ng an axe as he went He fancied 
1imself an astronomer and he id 
urrounded his neat little cabin with 
ong poles so arranged s to point 
eavenward at various stars and plan 


ts, each held in place by guy wire 


His 


nd the memory of him still make me 


was pale ind his eves bulged 


lace 


ver a litth 


Behind the tent lay the dark holk 


i Sourdough Gulch 


terious labyrinth of 


into whose mys 


vines and matted 


shrubs I never ventured. Somewher 


up there, the men on the thawing 


bear I 


crew 


said Was a 


never investigated 
the matter and the bear, thank God 
never investigated me 


And so the short Yukon 


summer 


merged into fail By September the 
trees were ellow and we had to break 
ice on the water in the basin to wasl 
ourselves The valley was full of fe 

ind a white frost was on the foliage 
We shivered in our tent and wonde ed 


whether the | 


vould be 


yromise made that spring 
fulfilled The lor Yukon 


vinter would soon be on us and 
VOrkK ould end What nen 

Qur fears were groundk In late 
September, when the flocks of wild 


reese were honking overhead and the 


ce growing thicker at the edges of the 
ind the tent leaking in the 


Frank had been 


n, the call came 
ppointed mining recorder at the Daw 
on office Our honeymoon was over! 
nd we gratefully pulled up stake 


Dawson found, wes still shrinl 





n ts population trickling from it like 
ter from leah b el Chere were 
vy not more than two tl ind peopl 

lef \ he | boat fled u 
udden de m ve ae quit 

erythin na cap betore 4 
ealed the town off fron he Ww | | 

i i peo] le pir I 

found n ceal ‘ The 

ill the voridly ds be nad f 
or bare nec 

1"} 4 Vere byl r 
lepartin n f 
1ished bung A even hundred 
jollars Che furnishir ncluded 

n ht dowr he p nd n 

nd ‘ resh] ked } n } 

itcher | I fl 
} 7 eeded 
‘ pt seke I here ‘ 
pl ird mmed e! I 
new Bruss¢ ( rpet n 

tin oom floor n Ostermo r 

ti od nen hee nd 

derd n 

Chere 4 t or n j } 

m iable I ad r 
perfume ind soap but no |} n 
bathtub, of course, for n most ID 
on nomes these convenience vere it 
side Chere were ks f 

very room and more imine r 
he shed Chere w vonderf 
armchair, the most comf« ible I] ‘ 
ver known After fort vears | 
possess it The woman we bought tl 
house from had mply left witl h 
ioTthnes on fhe bach n h st ere 
haunted by tl ' i hadr 
even both ed ike f er! nd 
photograpl Sucl e TD , 

Q] 

Ye t n ‘ 1 me 
hought of Dawson host tow 
ind | would |} e beer nnoyed an 
flabhe gasted i! invone } a lied 
that It d beet t ‘ tl t 
thousand peopl na m eld me 
fifteenth that numb I dewalhk 
‘ rickety ts ditches ck ed W 
eeds, its cabins decrepit, its buildir 
eaning a ll angle store ! 
hoy boarded up < torn down 
raveyard full d Ine em] 

Bi te ‘ yn s< d h ¢ 
eemed to ! he ‘ 

of « | itior | d mm 

\ | “ q | red per 

I life here We n the | 

1 war th was t Lat { 

e Klondike, | when the ‘ 
ver ve did not he t 
wes norttl ! Daw n ¢ ‘ 
ome » both of us and , : 
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Another fine Corby product 


CORBY’S London dry GIN 


This smooth, triple-distilled gin is 
unsurpassed for flavor and bouquet. 
DISTILLED IN CANADA 


Ben Kravitz’ Conquest 
of the New World 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29 





recently the Europe of the concentra 
Like the 


DPs of today Ben ran away from it 


tion camp and gas chambe1 


dreaming vaguely of the opportunities 
ind tolerance to be found in Nortt 
America. And like so many DPs today 
he tound the Nortl 


dreams to be a bewildering and some 


America of his 


times hostile place In Montreal the 
latent antagonism between English and 
French often finds its outlet it the 
expense of the Jew And in Montreal 
i newcomer from Europe must learn 
not one but two new languages if he 
would survive Ben brought with him 
two priceless assets; an unquenchable 
energy and a great sympathy for human 
beings. They served him well 

Jen Kravitz was born near Kovno 
Lithuania, in 188 He was the last 


of seven children born to poor 


ind prospects for him were dismal. The 
| 


only hope on his horizon was the fac 
that relatives on his mother’s side he 


Joseph family. had gone to America 
Settling in Montreal, they had pros 
pered and in letters to his mother the 
urged that Ben should try his luck u 
the New World They offered to send 
i steamship ticket for him to Hamburg 
Ben would have to find | wn wv 


to Hamburg 


Ben’s First Job 


Transit visas were not iVallable 
poor Jews in those days ithe ind 
Jen set out from home i big husk 
lad of 16, with lt his worldly posse 
Sions n 1 SACK on his bach ind 
sizeable consignment of Lithuaniar 


beer sent hopefully ahead, care of the 


steamship at Hamburs He ran the 
Lithuanian-Polish bord it night and 
the rifle bullet which was sent wingins 
ifter him by an alert border guard 
went through the flesh of ms hee 
without breaking a bone He limpec 
through Poland and scuttled safely 


icross the German border without in 


cident, finally reaching Hamburg 
find both the ship ind the beer awaiting 
him He picked up his ticket nd $1 
’ ish that ct inied id o7 





eng n t =| raft 
steerage passenger! daotng 
vut the hee it 50 pfennigs a cup. Wit 
the proceeds, and some spirited barte 
ng in blanket nd clothe Ben 
ip his cay | of $] o $110 } th 


time he reached Montreal and he wa 





ible immediately to refund the cost 
his steams! { ( su 

One of the cousins had butche 
shop and Ben got his first job there 
In addition to the two dollars veel 
he got | board nd he felt pretty 
good abou It didn matter wh 
the paid you he remembers I'he 
Di hin Vas tl ou had ob 
Ben set to work immediately trying 
learn Eng h and Frenct ind when 
ne felt nat fhe ould nak himse 
understood, he got a job in anothe 
Joseph enterprise bottling ginger al 
ind beer at three dollars a week. Pa 
ing board of two dollars veek 
found that he could still save mone 


But his biggest financial windfall was 
n the winter when he worked shoveling 
snow for the tramways company whict 


paid the fabulous rate of $2.50 a day 


with a night rate of $1.7 Ben worked 
both day and night and took a loaf 
of bread with him for food, washing 
down with melted snow 

After four years in Canada Ben had 
1 modest little fortune of more than 
$200 when he met Fanny Schwartz 


who had been in Canada about a ye 

























































Like Ben, she had fled her country 
Born in Odessa, where the pogrom was 
a popular Cossack sport, she had seer 
other Jewish people cruelly beaten and 
had hidden once in a pile of garbage 


to escape a similar fate Her father 
had been desperate to get her ou 
the country before worse happened ti 
her, and failing to obtain either pass 
port or visa he had bundled her off 
with a hundred rubles. She too ran the 
border into Poland at night, crawlin; 
muddy ditch to escape the 
Making her way into Get 


many, she was arrested for walkin 


through 
guards 


through a field of grain but was released 
with a scolding by a sympathetic police 
man. Finally she got to Antwerp and 
eventually reached Montreal, where he 
step-mother had second cousins 

Fanny rested at her step-mother 
+ 


relatives for three days before she went 


out looking for work. She found a job 
right away. It was in a men’s clothing 
factory pulling bastings out of suit 

Her first week’s pay was 75 cents. She 
paid two dollars weekly for board and 
room ind = the board was Spartar 

Breakfast was tea and bread: the é 
warmed over from the previous nis 
Lunch was bread with a piece of cold 


boiled lung -the landlady got the lun 


free of charge from the butche Th 
vas varied on Fridays by fish and onc 
week the landlady included a banan 


However as Fann 


n the lunch 


learned her job her pay was increased 
it the rate of 25 cent week B 
the time she was earning two dolla 


week she owed $18 back board she 
had arrived in Montreal in July 190 


ind when winter came around she 





no winter coat The boss noticed 
s comin o work u h imme 
suit and, learning he rcumstance 
he had winter made uy yr he 
She rranged to pay for it out of he 
weekly salary which had now enche 
three doll 
But when Fanny went home t 
boarding house that night in her ne 
winter coat the landlady was furiot 
to learn that it was to be paid off b 
veekly pay deductions while Fanny 
back-board bill od at Slfé Her owt 
daughter needed new winter ce 
Lor { Nel I nt ed 
her ne co tne indlad 1 igt 
hboara let N 
fied hb j 
ippened ie 
i€ ned | 
rn | 
ro tLne I 
ip and Fanny w ble t , 1 
her deb h Wee t ledu 
However ‘ , 
diffi her | ! ed 
umbrell man enter} ead 
It cos d I 
plu n ext? er ) \ 
the second month Fanny i 
tne umbrella Vas dete nd 
flativ refused 1 ‘ n 
ment payment inless e ob ! 
new umbrella 
I'll sue vou the peddk | 
ened 
(;0 ahead and sue nn ret 
I'll declare bankr ipt 
Ihe peddle finally replaced the in 


brella and Fanny resumed payments 


streetcar tare was no problem 
Fanny She left her boarding hou 
it six each morning and reached tl 
factor prompti t seven aft t 
valk At night she was al I 
by seven In slippery weather 


friend at the factorv. Rose Do 


who possessed i fine new ’ 
rubbers, always called for Fanny an 
they walked to work together 5 


Fanny clinging firmly to the securel 

shod Rose Fanny was happy Like 

Ben sne was overK ved it the oppo 
‘ 


tunity of working and now, making 


dollar a week more than her board b 



































world licked 
took a liking to 
Fanny and invited her to move in with 
them. One night 
the house among the 
who appeared to help with the 
work a handsome young man by 
the name of Ben Kravitz. Fanny 
overawed by his remarkable command 
of the 
smitten 


felt she had the 


The boss’ family 


she 


there was a fire at 
and neighbors 
rescue 
was 
was 
English language and he 
with 


faced girl 


was 
the comely little round 
Odessa He shyly 

day he have 


from 

suggested that one might 
taking her out for a 
With fluttering heart 
him off She would 


to speak to the family first. She 


the pleasure of 
five-cent sundag 
Fanny put have 


boss’ 


was no flighty girl 


Ben Kravitz? Ah. there’s a good 
boy And such a fine family he comes 
from on his mother’s side The Je« eph 


Chey are people.” | 
make the 


opportunity and one 


important immny 


was urged to most of her 


sundae stretched 











into another and then to the nickelo 
deon and long walks while Fanny 
babbled away Ben cut his long stride 
down to hers and nodded and smiled 
ind then one day just up and asked 
her to marry him 
Ben’s financial stability was estab 
lished by the fact he had no hesitation 
SF 
— 
a ¥ 
Move 
VA A 
n producing the necessary 525 for the 
hetrothal celebration His love ind 


venerosily were quickly proven when 
Fanny, who had painfully saved 
jollars for her betrothal outfit, lost the 


precious money ind was rescued fron 


her tearful plight by the open handed 





I 
Ben. Proud like 
ttle queen r photo 
vearing the long floor-length serge skirt 
th black braiding ($2.50 the black 
pleated silk blouse with white buttons 
$1.50), the plain but serviceable slip 
pers ($1) and the neat leather handbag 
th chain ($1 For her marriage she 
Va ible to borrow the lovely wedd ny 


hiose now Mr (,reenspoon 


She and Ben were married on Thursday 


vening, Nov 1904, at the Emy 
Hall at St. Lawrence and St. Catherine 
streets 

They walked hon t n ne ed 
ding, two bright nd eager yungster 
Ben had bought a basket of apples at 


the market for they made the room 


smell nice They set up house keeping 


n the dining room of Fanny’s forme: 
employer and they paid six dolla i 
month and had the use of the kitchen 


The honeymoon was briefs Ken was 
back at work next morning i serious 
married man with new responsibiliti 
And when Fanny went prepare |f 
rst lunch for him to take to the job 
she was mortified to find that she 


had not Ben 


thought ot containe! 


sandwiches in 


laughed, and put the is 
pocket 
The 


of their own ten 


umbitious Fanny wanted a home 


was still working 
it the bottling factory earning a steady 


week 


and washing bottles 


$650 a making syrup for the 


ginger ale ind six 


months after they were married the y 








rented a four-roomed house at $10 a 
month 
and 


dollars each a 


throughout 
boarders at three 
We didn’t eat 
steak every day,” she observes drily 
heir first boy, Sol, was born there 
in 1905. By this time Ben had decided 
to branch out for himself and he bought 


Fanny painted it 
took in three 
week 


a horse and a delivery wagon. He was 


able to average as high as $10 a week 


delivering cloth to textile factories in 


the St. Lawrence district, carrying the 
heavy bales of cloth up five and six 
flights of stairs with the ease and 
careless strength of youth He wa 
big, and strong as horse ind he 
worked like one, night and day But 
one day he came from a delivery t« 
find the horse and nd load od 
inished He finally located the horse 
nd rig near the docks. but the good 


had been stolen Ben made good every 


penny of the theft to his custome: " 
t wiped out his savings of seven 
lose to SoUU0 
Then the norse vhict had heer 
vughing it it vith t he crow 
Kravitz family every second d 
family fasted so the horse could be fed 
gave up the unequal strugg! | 
died Ben went out of he | ‘ 


went bach to VO 


He got home each nig 


business and 
tine Josephs 
iround 11 clock after working all d 
n the factory nd making ade 
n the ey 
is born in 
week 
It was at this point that Fam 
decided to take 


Traore ( 
building up the family finance SI 
decided to open small sho , 
of the clothing-fact« | ! 
mst I vrence Boul ird She boug! 
modest stock of canned good fruit 
indie nd b ult Ben made 
coun of boards nd erected 
tT I he on nar A tt 
Se t family roon n ti back 
Ihe it w S ering S18 mont 
ind | ne 4 poo ne t 
Ben brought home his § h weel 
d th key the store ! her 
Ben | d re t nt d i y ! ‘ 
make e tamil t tune 
He had noticed that her 
is ar ypped I st« er 
isked fi sand wiche H emer i } 
yout pach n Lithuan vhetr 
me ised to picklk nd nok b 
hriaket i quired aus ¢ soll 
icculence in tl ‘ ne! He de 
< ded \ re t } 
nd t ‘ ‘ ndwicl H 
bor ! me na nt 
ther en ’ I b a j 
moked ‘ I B 
long | firs mo ad ‘ 
dy ston 
I the | 
tomé were no The me ked 
lack nd di iY r L nd 
re vere not tempt i \ 1 | 
ind Fann be d then 
indw t i th ce ‘ ? ‘ 
i free ample But this w ) | 
nd of sandwicl é knew { 
Ihe ordered ke he 
) 1 rowin Kra { t « 
ndwiche choo T 
he Ku tz family dined ali t excl 
sively on smoked meat sandwiche ind 
dill pickles The were the own he 
ind exclusive customer 
But Ben and Fanny persisted and 
finally one factory gi gingerly tmed 
i sandwich after Ben patient plead 


She liked it and she told othe 


ibout it They ried the sam 


girls 


wiches and were won to the exotic fare 


he business slowly began to im] 
Ben meanwhile continued | b 
breaking schedule vorking long ho 
in the factory, making h delve ‘ 
it night and then coming home 
to prepare the meat and the pick 
according to his own method. Fin 
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p iin. 
with perforated u 
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Be nm came out of 





his schedule caught up to him and he 
doubled over one day 


with 


helpless 


He was hurried to the hospital 


lcers. The 190-pou ard 





spital weighing 














120 and went back to the factory the 
same day The family needed the 
money Irving was born in 
Fanny rented room at a midwife’s 
for the occasion nd stayed nere ] 
WEEK 

sack on t ot e knew tl the 
money w the a She 

d ‘ ‘ epir ) 

r e last night | d d and 
then < ol rie r } < 

n the ba ) S dy f 

i n i t d <« ome! r hye 
r ning Sol manf Lic t 

\ é d lar ¢ 

33 1916 busrne 5 a er igt 
encourage Fanny to seek 1 ee 
She negotiated 4 , f , | = 
fi S700. e7 g ‘ lé 

( +40 T I 
nt t , ee | 
‘ the hb | e ft ‘ 
ent ‘ 

t t he de i Ww iil 
bk n f I he id ‘ d ti 

tomers f } } j ‘ mn 

f hot st ked eat 

By the time Ge idle i } 

é vas eT ! I I 

nd Ben’s was becomir now 
+} igh ¢t dis } 
der ands t re A ff r 
te eq Ber f r r 1 | 
the ‘ er ‘ end vee} { 

oO la d ‘ hd 
hu a dr 

} 9 he } 
lepr ind holesale blig| 

} eed trad ly ne } t r a 

he bull f Ber 1 mers, tl mil 
decided n it test mit agate 
Wit b neé off he far 
le dead t n ( om the needle ae 
district mte he b t } r ve 
here ct t al He 

nted lit ce t tt 
' . fan old he eon t es 
orm f Burnside and te nd 
he fan pen vee} onve 

nto T A Ber Delicatesser 
Sand h SI Th the iamble 

" paid off } rege) . 
nd iternat enow! f Ben 

He i ! ne ‘ tt 

té nd to ad ) 

n i i na I r 
prigt t i t i I 
Montrea I f Peel : § 
Catherine he ke 1 | 
b I Celet 
heatre 1 dis ered the é i 

é r followed he Alor } 
P Whiten Benr I ! 

B ) See le Red S t I 

Hu a I iT t 
earan Mor ! t (x 
McManu ou is ph ' 
’ ym Bringing Up | 

hen e de d b war , 
nouncin Y vant De l 
Mat at Be = Ant ny Jenki 
n | One Wi Seldom ( n | 
Heard, devoted © quot ' 
ben himsi ! Im pe ed stu 
eon need t 1 I M i 

tly amt Wi 
| ( c esti Ke € W 
aon nind n 4 i en Walt 
W inche | ered He Member 
{ New Y Or} Met yy n Ope 
n I Mon | ppearance " d 
in nprompt once t Ben | 
hecame t ( to ) te he { 
victht « bh | 1 closed its dox 
i ai , ) rm een ‘ 
mornin otle ind sandw bet i 
tartin the me la pertorn nee 

Howeve iil this did not happe 

n There vere on 3 












backs for the whole family before Ben’s 
became finally established Ben did 
not wish to see his children end their 
careers with an apron behind a counter 
Sol had ambitions to become a ¢ lothing 
designer and got a job as a cutter in 
Al wanted to be 
lin Ir ink 
But they all 


i clothing shop 


isician and studied the \ 


college course 
in the store in their spare time 
| was making brilliant progress wit! 


Montreal! 


playing in the 


the violin 





Symphony Orchestra But in 1929 he 
broke the little finger of his left hand 
in a basketball game and it remarnec 
permanently stiff. So he ime into the 
ore full time Sol found there 
} 
nd 
9g 
tiy 
tk 
t yme id like ethu bet 
ou, tl igt ve eed ( 
) | t me And Crert le ft 
me ti ‘ ‘ nie inthi ig ! 
I ive re ented notne et 
r Her husband, Herb I F 
n 195] 
What Point in Protest 
At e | r 
e | len fel hief n Ben, Far 
nd sé md nAl. Betw I I ‘ 
neve r i ( niy te 
mie sin tt basement nd the 
mer {| uy d even day e} 
b } 2» house few do 
nd wi Fann nd A I home 
' | . lee} nicl 
Ber T re r It 
tad f hye i, mn } 
\ puzzied ‘ ere I 
doin bette v he | The 





| 
bh three I 
er lawn, handin 
t } ne of de 
' , 
tute n | t 
] ; 
Irie ‘ i ul 
{ f té ime? it 
inn i ) 1 he ban 
‘ 1e-Uy ontinued thr i 
re nd Ben nued 
ndw hie indd err ) \ 
me mp ed the } } 
sal ‘ qa pu rer Y n 1 I 
f f ] ) 
mar vit rT ein ' \ mer 
| j : 
i € I ! nu a | 
eT 1 ‘ Ti 4 t t + | 
t be the hand ed. H 
ould Ke | 1 
I ) ‘ t da beer 
r ‘ d f 
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( Sey ) 
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{no ‘ ri ' i neil pt 
Ber n , nw fi . . 
rudite speech. He iS it 
en protested suct ed ed 1 I 
nnot he dressed 1 tI 
‘ nt nail } i ed 
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his old filthy clothes, but looking happy 
“What happened to you?” Ben asked, 
bewildered. 


“Who can beg in those clothes?”’ the 
panhandler answered, and dismissed 
the subject 3en meekly fed him and 


listened in awe to his flow of words 
Isaac Ruvinoff, a talented professor 
f dancing, was suddenly bankrupted 
through a fire and Ben met him on 
the street shortly afterward and asked 
him to eat at the store That was 
nearly twenty vears ago and Ruvinoff 
s still Ben’s mealtime guest complain 
ing loudly and bitterly if the servic: 
falls below his rigorous standards 
The boys began to worry every time 
len disappeared from sight He went 
or a short walk one winter evening 
n a smart new overcoat, came back 
n a ragged torn topcoat He had 
swapped coats with a _ derelict on 
Dominion Square “He needed it 
vorse than I did,’ Ben explained 
But Ben makes a sharp distinction 
between those who can’t work and 
hose who won’t work and dishwashing 
has always been his penalty for the 
latter when they tried to beat him for 
the meal check “Sometimes during 
he depression years, it seemed we had 
more dishwashers than customers in the 
place,’’ Al remembers 
A shabbily dressed g 


hop one evening and ordered a bowl 


rl came into the 


{ 


f soup with bread Ben watched how 
irefully she stretched out the bread 
ik 


vith the soup and he sent over a sté 
ind dessert to her She objected | 


lidn’t order this.” 


It’s okay Ben explained VE 
ilway make it on the house for ne 
thousandth customer each week.’ Ihe 
irl took one long look at Ben’s homely 


smiling face and then burst into te 


She didn’t even have the money for 


he soup she was broke ind out 
work Ben got her 1 wb with 
lothing firm whose owner was re 


r custome! 
The biggest improvement nthe 


irm’s finances took place when they 


persuaded Ben to abandon the cash 


desk to Gertruds He had collected 
rubber cheques amounting to hundred 
f dollar One day Al saw from 

listance of five yards a girl offer Ber 


decidedly peculiar looking $10 bill 
He knew better than to interfere but 
hen the gtrl left the store with he 
hange Al turned up the bill It 
Mexi in 

You accepted this he asked | 
ther reproachfully 

| didn’t have my Pinass 

ther offered Besides, she wa uct 
i nice girl, and she probably needed the 
money very badly 

In pite ol Ben's quixots ttitucade 
»wward money the business grew stead 
ly In the early Thirties, long befor« 
he era of Pacifique Plante who 

ty morality director n he | 
rties closed down Montreal's flour 
hing ce rackets, the district had 
hare of bordellos ind smoked-m« 
indwiches were popular with wanting 
lients Th catering service lat 


leveloped along more legitimate line 


nto an important part of Ben’s opera 
ons Conventions and sales con 
ferences ire frequently graced by 
Ben’s smoked-meat sandwiche nd 


lill pickles 

During the ‘Thirties as the busine 
radually grew strong roots Ben con 
nued to punish himself with long 
hours, working each day from five in 
the morning until past midnight. They 
were able to afford a maid by now and 
one day Ben came quietly home and 
isked the maid, ‘“‘Would you please call 
the doctor?”’ 

Che maid called the doctor on the 
phone 


ten himself asked for me?’’ the 
startled doctor queried. She confirmed 
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He must be bad. I’m sending an gen came out of the operation, lift Ben quickly recovered It was then 
iumbulance right away,” the doctor said feebly flickering. He seemed to have that the family determined he would 
hastily lost the will to live. On the second never again assume the load that had 

Ben w hurried to hospital day following the ordeal the doctor nearly finished him twice 
vhere Fanny was recovering from a spoke to him sternly. “‘Ben,”’ he said By now all three boys were active 
broken ankle. She was that ‘they need you at the store.’ It was in the business and it was decided in 
day but the doctor told her gravely, only then that Ben began to rally a family conference to enlarge and 
You had better come downstairs. Ben The doctor estimated it would be six remodel the premises which were hope 
here and he’s pretty sick.” months before Ben could move about lessly overcrowded most of the day 
it is perforated ulcers again, com and he questioned that he would ever [They doubled the capacity by pur- 
plicated ruptured appendix and be able to work again. But after three chasing the entire building. Yet it was 
peritonitis The doctor that weeks of steady progress Ben began to not enough and a few years later, in 
Ben would survive the operation and fret and lose weight So the doctor 1949, they made their biggest gamble 
Fanny looked upon her grey-faced hu sent him back to the store In his of all by purchasing a building diago- 
band with simking heart familiar white coat and apron again nally across the street, tearing it down 
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and erecting a modern three-story 
building at a cost of $300,000 The 
top two floors were turned into office 
space and 3,000 square feet on the 
ground floor made a new Bens De Luxe 
Delicatessen and Sandwich Shop. The 
old Ben’s was retained; it is destined 
to be demolished in the city’s plan for 
the widening of Burnside Street. Mean 
while it handles the overflow from the 
new Ben’s, which has already proved 
inadequate to handle rush-hour crowd 

Faced with the realization that the 
wildest dreams had still failed to come 
up to the demands of an apparently 
endless reservoir of patrons, Ben and 
his family are now in the process of 
contracting for a new building to be 
erected alongside the new Bens Ds 
Luxe Delicatessen. It will double the 
present floor space to 6,000 square feet 
doubling the seating capacity from 150 
to 300 persons and give them a million 
dollar structure 

During the war years when both hel; 


ind supplies were hard to get Ben 


ibandoned his seven-day week and 
24-hour schedule in favor of a six 
day week and a 22-hour day In the 


family vote for the shorter week | 
was the only dissenting opinion and 
Fanny claims that on Sunday, when 


the store is closed, Ben looks ten yea 


older as he wanders distracted] round 
the house with nothing to do He still 
wears his white coat though, even or 
Sunday, ind over her protest tn 

callers will think he is the butler Che 
only event that makes him happy o1 


Sunday is when there is something t« 
do at the store, something to fix 
repal Yet he has always been nota 


inept at repairs. Whenever he disay 


pears into the basement with a monke 
wrench to fix a leaky pipe Fanny wait 
patiently for his despairing ¢ Fann 


quick, call a plumber! 


Some Holiday! 


While the family has persuaded Be 
to cut his own working day down t 
a bare 17 hours, from 5 a.m. to 10 p.m 


on Nov }. last yvear Irving caught h 


father guiltily slipping out of his apror 
at 7 p.m., and he asked Leaving s 
early i 

His father ipolog zed It’s our 49t} 


wedding anniversary 

Last year the boys prevailed upor 
ten and Fanny to take their first 
holiday in almost fifty years The 
engaged rooms at a smart New York 
hotel, made train reservations and 
packed them off for a well-earned rest 
Two days later Be n Was bac kK 
store at 5 a.m It was lonesome dowr 
there he explained. The boys stopped 
trying 

Yet more than simple dedication t 


work is responsible for the remarkable 


growth and success of Ben’s With 
goes a thorough knowledge of the food 
business, from the purchasing of tl 
best quality of foods to the mo 
efficient handling of large number 
people In this knowledge the whol 
family shares Ben himself still goes 


to the market at the proper season 


buy cucumbers, tomatoes and peppers 


ind farmers vie with each other 
his business, for he pays the best pr 
ind expects the best products. He pay 
cash deposits for his orders and ask 


for no receipts, speaking a French that 
the boys swear only the farmers can 
understand He also selects the hoics 
beef briskets that go into the smoked 
meat; he supervises the curing and 
smoking of the meat according to his 
own formula, as he does with the dil 
pK les that are only slightly less 
mous than the smoked-meat sand 
wiches 

Ben himself has contributed ideas 
for quick service, like the elimination 


ot saucers with cups of coffee Quick 

















service is the key to the amazing daily 
volume of customers that pass through 
the store. At rush hours there is always 
a line-up but people do not mind wait 
ing if they know that the wait is a 
short one and that they will be served 
promptly once they have been seated 

The atmosphere of Ben’s is deliber- 
itely calculated to discourage long 
dawdling over coffee While full 
course meals are available, they are 
not featured The lighting is bright 
to the point of glaring and waiters 
pounce on you the moment you ar 
seated The volume of business per 
square foot of space is carefully cal 
culated: within two years the volum«s 
in the new Ben’s exceeded the pet 
square foot volume in the old Ben’s 
though there is a greater feeling of 
elbow room in the new buildings In 
the kitchen and in the supply room 
the most modern and efficient equip 
ment is installed Ben boasts he has 
the only 1ir-conditioned garbage-dis 
posal room in the country 


The family’s loyalty and affection 
wv their senior member vergs on 
fanaticism and they cheerfully attrilt 
te practi ill every favorable feature 
of the tore s operation to Ben But 
inny herself has played major rok 
n the growth of Ben’s and it was he 
vord that was final in the hghting and 
olor scheme of the new building tust 
{ wa Fanny who watched ind 
ecked every mo of architect, en 
neer and contracto1 Che boys tell he 
he stood by with 1 supply oft assorted 
wails, bolts, nuts and screws to furnisl 
the workmen and prevent them fron 
ising this excuse for going off the job 
From the first day that the had t 
re ext! help Ben proved himsel 
ynstitutionally incapable of firing ar 
ne and it was the forthright Fann 


vho assumed thus task 


But the boys themselves ire Ipp-LoO 
late operators aware ot every develop 
ment in restaurant merchandising that 
takes place in this country and the 
United States Unlike their fathe: 
hey take holidays but the holidays 
re of the busman variety ind they 
return with new ideas for the busi 
ness Sol, like Gertrude, inclines t 
his father’s slow gentle temperament 
It is not hard to recognize the decisive 
ivacious Fanny in both Al and Irving 
lo the 110 employees of Ben’s, the 
proprietor is Pop and Fanny is Mum 

t,oth Sol and Irving are married 
with two children in each family; these 
with Gertrude’s two children provid 


Ben and Fanny with six grandchildren 
foth Sol and Irving live n rented 
partments 

Ben consistently refuses to admit he 
s slowing down but sometimes he takes 
little cat-naps during his 17-hour day 
Che boys are familiar with the pattern 
He brews himself a cup of tea with 
lemon, leans an elbow on the counter 
ind pretends to be deep in contem 
plation A guilty start and a quick 
look around always finds the boys 
looking in another direction. Thus they 
support his gentle fiction 

Ben’s hearing is not as acute it 
once was. Recently Irving advertised 
for a waiter The next morning a 
customer came in, spoke to Irving, and 
Irving called to Ben, who was behind 
the counter. Ben heard, “‘Pop, will you 
ret him a coat?” 

Ben came from behind the count« 
ind motioned for the man to follow 
him Together they went down the 
stairs to the basement and Ben pro 
duced a broom, “Sweep the floor.’ 
he ordered. The man dutifully began 
to sweep the floor and Ben nodded his 
ipproval, reached in a locker for a coat 
Suddenly the man stopped sweeping 
ind threw down the broom “What 
the hell does a guy have to do in this 
joint to buy a coke?”’ he demanded oa 



















































How To Get Along With "2, exp in a city apartment he was born, when telephones wer 


or a small town hous: { nd , ‘ j . } 


Older People ) 


LHings 


If you are under fifty ou cept cient ist lrean Ps 
like the fast-as-sound i plane now. He has} i ak t tec} 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20 is the order of our day Rut pro} { ' rat eult 1 olen ol , 


yourself forward twent r ) " ch elds } . with mews 
when there may be rocket flight { d face Y« x pe ed 
with which family life has altered in pace stations in the uppe ‘ I i } 
just one generation As young peopl or to ti Moo! Could face ‘ 
have moved from the farm into the indoubted change in nd ! 
tight-packed city, more and more older ynplacently—that e it nd Vil ill ; 
people find themselves alone. We have ited to share them at all a 
changed radically from the thre - } not far-fetched . ' 
four-generation family to the two An nd d ‘ 
generation unit ind there ttle ' vO j yh } _— 


How long could you get along 


without 


your 
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; iS a minute one every you can never be sure t fan ick f 
3 seconds—that’s the rate at which they n happer rut ut. But you nt re tu I 
} ii Ou l ( ca I apall tre I if 
across Ame Mi t 
é America that a serious accident is certain to cause you 


Suddenly, shockingly, somebody gets hurt. A family that A Travelers Modern Accident it f pol ke 
raveiel viode CC t ranc iT y Vill ta 
yesterday was gay and carefree finds itself the shadow care of medical and hospital bills, and pay y i one 
of worry—and faced by unexpected expense vhile you are laid up b / 
wn YOU at laid u Y accicgé 
How long could you go on paying vou 
. b. & could ut paying your Wa I you Your Travelers agent will be glad t j v litth 
were ‘“‘sidelined” by injury and your salary were topped ° t costs to be fully protected 
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t is not only at home that the older with respect he was elevated to the post bewildered individual in a world which 
person's services are seldom needed or of magician, priest or sage In either revolves chiefly around the young, you 
vanted. Economic conditions have so case, there was finality to the solution can’t expect him to cope with his 
changed in his lifetime that there is We are not so realistic. Though we frustrations, unaided Unless you do 

premium on speed and quantity no longer put our old out to die we help him overcome them, you, and 
production in which the old lag, and expect them to continue to strive to everyone who comes in contact with 
littl place for the craft ind slow he youthful A popular columnist him, will also be a loser 
handwork in which he was trained summed up this attitude when he said This puts the burden of understand 
Even in the professions accumulated ‘We have little real devotion for our ing on the young You may sigh 
knowledge is quickly outdated old peopk We do everything for enviously when you read those articles 

In more primitive cultures the old them; we are fond of them, we tolerate in women’s magazines with titles like 
nan or woman was often eliminated them, we take care of them, we speak Why My Daughter-in-Law Loves Me 
nd accepted disposal with equanimity iokingly of their crotchets and frailties The author generally claims to be a 

being for the good of the community ve do everything but respect them.’ dear old lady or gentleman who makes 

on the other hand, he was regarded If your ageing relative seems to be a 1 cheerful martyr out of himself by 
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sleeping on a bumpy davenport in the 
living room. When company comes 
the older one effaces himself, of course 
Usually he retreats to the kitchen. If 
he is a man, he mixes marvelous drinks 
if a woman, she makes equally mar 
velous sandwiches or cakes. In eithe 
case the story ends with the oldst« 
winning everybody’s admiration 


‘ 


A much better idea would be to see 
to it that your old encumbrance, if he 
is that, can have the opportunity whict 

ninety-two-vyear-old woman | know 
enjoys She lives a life of her ow! 
She still lives in her own home, dos 
her own cooking, takes complete care 
if herself and says to her neighbor 


‘I’m not going to get old and stiff like 
some people do" 
If you are going to help your relati 


o help himself you will need bot! 


magination and sensitivity The gulf 
between any two generations is 8o vast 
that. as Booth Tarkington said once 
vhen he was already in his sixties By 


he time we reach middle age we think 
rown youthful days as the expe! 


ence of a generally ibsurd stranger 


We all believe we know what childre: 
like because we have already lived 
through their growing pains. But old 
s an unknown terrain The da 


vyhen some older person s attit ides ¢ 


ctions come in conflict with your owr 
s the day to stop and ask this quest 
Just what is it that older people w 

uC 1 

Ye ifs ip. the societ y rT | rit na 
summed up the basic needs of the aged 
simply nd succinctly somewhere 

som I i id I é 

! 

Olde ‘ i n } 
considered as individuals Rememb« 
this the next time vou speak of Sally 
1unt or “John’s mother . the 
hildrer randfather We 
nclined thin} f old ple onl 
n relation to ourse The most 
rebellious escape this rol nd some 
times the only way left to them is the 
yrne ! take Th kick u 1 row 
ibe somethin which show he 

S01 t mere] nces s 

i n i n f +} } ride 
oo t vhere ng for ti il 
Sal eflec t LO 

ndmot set down 
I ( Ss d ha It 

ing s om 356 ) | 
vspaper surve v | 1. ir ie 
I my t t n ) 
nd we ms —~ iT n 
ner ( Idrer nds 

t wn bh na 

xc we ‘ I sé N 
DD 
I) Cr | vtor kt 
S ilist problem | ved 
t nterviewed mer me 
N I ngit n age mm sixty t 
t The thoug! mos ld pe 
ld b Kept ff he id 
loom ind unhappiness f they } 


les ompensations 

Bodily health: This came first 
Che fear of being helplessly bedridder 
ind dependent is not confined to any 


ge group, but it can be more | 


Nyenant 
' 


when life is running toward its close 


Health of the spirit: \ 
second Other studies have proved 
t the hunger to be it peace wit! 
one’s self, to discover justification | 
the world’s ills and man’s inhumanit 
to man, is a regular and _ striking 
rccompaniment of that phase of lift 
we term growing older This need may 


be met by organized religious activity 

\ cheerful state of mind: A great 
many considered that it was important 
t rccept what we cannot alter I'he 


words “be patient’’ occurred often 


Money: It isa rare old person who 


! 
has not learned early in life that money 
’ 


purchase his h Ippiness in o 


T 
will not , 


ive but these ind all other igein 














people want to have enough to cover 
their bare necessities and be free of 
oncern for the future 

Friends: This word ippeared often 
Its use is based on the fact that the 
longer we live the more friends and 
relatives we survive. It also is a result 


of the equally sad law of life that we 


who as youngsters looked for love and 
upport from our elder eldom need 
either when they ire Id and we ou 
elve ire adult 

Work to do: Every normal perso 

ints an occupation as long as he live 
nd dreads idlenes One octogenarian 
vho had accepted i pension with 
eluctance declared Workin hard 
playing hard loving hard that hat 


makes peopl happy 

Pleasant family relationships: 
l hose who had once enjoyed ie 
varmth and intimacy with close kir 
ind no longer had it wanted to be 
treated again as an active part of the 
world, living and struggling vith the 


rest of us 


\ chance to watch young people 


develop: All older people confessed 
Ir pleasure nd nterest I the 

grandchildren, and other peopl 

aren when they vere m ood term 
vith them As one seventy-five-vear 
lid mat id It ‘ pel! n il 
ichior oD ble ee |} hild n 
ind h randchildrer \ 1 nd 
now ou have had me p } 

! thei lives 


Doing things for others: Not 


inv other group 


very person ntn ny I I I} 


cogn ize serv ice is ompensation 
old age But Dr. Lawton sublect 
named this quality an important mean 


continuin to belong to ety 


Kindness and consideration: A 
number said this wa ill the ught 

ind seldom received 

H mw ( n u help i ‘ 1 ( 
I ' I il Nese t ih des t tt rt en 
croaching on the rivht of i younger 
eneration You can do nothing 
ill unless you put yoursell in an olde 
person 8s place lo do x) you have 
to rid yourself of the misconception 
that most of us had hammered into 
n childhood he most important 
that to be young riue to be old 
deplorablk 

Among the misconception bout old 
e the most common that old age 
makes peopl different Most of u 
ssume that putting on grandmother 
ood or grandfatherhood automatically 
sures a halo of sweetness ind light 
Or we take the opposite iew: that old 
e makes peopl crabbed Actually 
e only thing you can be really sure 


that any elderly man or woman 


has taken a long time to et the VAY 
ind he s going to remain that 
way The father who was a young 
itocrat at the breakfast table will 
emain so The mother who was 
volous and vain tn her twenties 
not going to turn into a self-effacing 
id granny And, of course, the oppo 
te has to be true The man or woman 


vho has always pulled his own oar is 
oing to try to keep on doing it 
The second major misconception is 
hat the old like to be in a safe and 
ZV nest This probably accounts 
more unhappy relationships than all 
the rest. No older person likes to have 
his life planned for him, whether h 
children tuck him away nan o 
people’s home, or put him in vildec 
ig 
Dr Lilhen J Martin vho entered 
the field of old-age counseling when she 


herself was past sixty-five ind con 


tinued in it till she died at ninety-two 


used to Say many older 


people ire 

yrced into loss of self-assurance by 
their own offspring 

Children,” she said may coddk 


iged parents, not only out of concern 


for their health and well-being, but also 





eally want their parent 


restricted lives so they will not 


ntertere vith young people's conduct 


own | es and families Most 


peopl Dr. Martin found ure 
remarkably tough ind <« ipabl even 


have physical limitation 


our anxiety to spare them wo 


make them comfortable, mo 


iS put too much emphasis on protectin 


people In thy nNroces ue i! 
dange f undermining thei 1) } 
l ‘ more requentl 
timate he capacitie ~*~ 
Tae en I 


“A glass of Jordan 


Gold Seal is usually 
part of our dinner,” 
says Mrs. Lomer Gouin*, 
“Like thousands of 


others, we find that 


good sherry adds 


to Our enjoyment.” 
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*Mrs. Gouin is the 
wife of a Montreal 
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those you used to have authority ove 
in the diaper and romper stage, is 
soul-trying process 

Another fallacy is the view that old 
people expect too much. When we say 
“tolerance must be mutual,’ we usually 
mean we expect older peopl to leave 
off some cherished activity which inte 
feres with one of ours. We would also 
like them to do so without making u 
feel guilty or uncomfortable 

Most of us can say of a tourteen 


ear-old boy or girl who has difficult, 


n adjusting to life Well, it is just 
because he is an adolescent He'll get 
ised to things.”” We ought to know 


that people of seventy or eighty are 


ilso entitled to have period of adjust 
ment The reason is obvious they 
ave already spent a lifetime cumu 
iting habits and patterns 

If an old man refuses to change h 
ocks or stop smoking in bed, or an 
Id woman won't change the fashion 


4 her clothes or her cooking, neither 


loing t, like the baby in Alice in 
Wonderland, merely to annoy and 
is¢ Vou The y may be biologi illy 


» old to change their wavs, or the 
nay be makings in effort oO adju 


hemselves and haven't yet succeeded 


yu force them beyond the 


trength the result is likel to be a 


ljejected individual, bitter because he 
hinks himself useless and unwanted 
ten so miserable he places everybody 


ound him in the same frame of mind 





No old person 1 like iny other old 
verson, but there is one thing on which 
they all agres No matter where the, 
ve, whethe n luxury or in poverty 
hey don’t want to relinquish their own 
dentity If this seems to you to be 

king too much consider that 

ru i oursell t a 
{ 

Should you be willing to s e your 
nome wit! your parents or n 
iws? his is one of the most « lt 
problems in family relationships that 
ny of us have to solve 

Chere is ‘no reason to feel guilty 
ou ire ipprehens ve about sharing 
your home. ‘There are other w f 
honoring your father and mother be 
sides giving them a place around your 
fireside Not there iny reason for 
yu to feel you must do for your older 
elatives what they did for theirs [wo 


yr three generations had a much better 


hance fifty or even thirtv years ago 


f living amicably together When 
households overflowed with children 


nd space there was always ampk 


york and ample room for a spinster 
uunt or an ageing uncle Today f 
someone is needed to help with the 
housework or the children it usually 
s not on the living-in basis Nurs 
ry schools and machine-housekeeping 


ve taken away that solace of the old 


The mother-in-law joke probably 


‘ ‘ 


had their inception in the act that 


t 
‘ 


they can live together successfully 


th 


ti 


¥ 
eople of different ages are better off 


they live apart. On the other hand 
f 
ere is an even exchange It may be 
r¢ practi il id intage of i sing le 


verhead with reduction in cost of food 
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Y , i 
ielery f@mis at its best when 
it is of medium length and thickness 
with branches brittle enough to snap 


and has fresh-looking leave 


Bleached white celery 1s milder lusting 


i Paseal celery is liglit vreen. witl i 
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livelier flavour, 





‘ * . 
elery is at its best 
when you season it with 


Windsor Salt 
Most. Canadians do. 
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repairs and of course taxes 
In Pierre Loti’s autobiography he 
describes the happiness and the seren 
y he derived in his childhood home 
from the presence of his two grand 
mothers, his great-aunt Berthe, and his 
Aunt Claire, each with her own little 
room. How his mother got along with 
these four extra women he does not 
iy, but to him, at least, they were 
ource of endless comfort 

l'o make a success of a mixed house 


hol mutual esteem, mutual 


1 requires 
pect for each other's privacy as well 
With 


nothing will 


is Joy in each other’s company 
mut all these ingredients 
esult but turmoil 

In practical terms this means that 
{grandma wants to stay in the tumble 


down ancestral mansion whose worn 


uit furnace eat up coal and whose 
noms are too vast for even a slavey 
© clean, let her do it At least let 
the ‘tay till she has a chance to find 
mut that it is uneconomical and un 


Ithyv to elin to a worn-out past 








She'll tind out sooner tf no one puts 
pressure, however well-meant, on her 
Forcing her out for her own good 
means you are taking chance or 
iving i disgruntled old woman on 
your hands the rest of her life 
Similarly { indfather wants t 
down on the farm and strug 
ul thy if ‘ tu i in mn 
Pert | hed rather dr n 
irr than eu \ h wha he may 
wie au Vi mewhere ise i) 
mig bye ~ stubborn t 
e he Know ‘ o move ? 
vn wood t et 
old need nee mul ‘ 
‘ o As D \. Kardine 
vehol 3 its Old ‘ 
© of ‘ fewe lay 
bilit ic } plasticity f 
ve . tT) 
cit } nment 
~ ! \ cle ha | ‘ \\ t = 
he ’ ers where 
» conten > 6 lon nad 
’ lt \ woe wl ! 1 
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All grandfathers and grandmoth- 
ers do not want to be around their 
children or grandchildren all the 


time W S 


( : 
‘ 1 = \ 
‘ 
ss x ‘ 
3S te \ yes 
Older people value their w 
homes first. and privacy t 
costs anywhere WW 


possible, even with the services of 


companion, they wanted separate qua! 


ters in the home of a son or daughte! 


The best place for older people 


is wherever they want to stay. This 
may be but often is not with then 
relatives Of the oldsters questioned 
by Dr. Ruth Shonle Cavan twenty-nine 
percent of the men and thirty percent 
of the women who lived in their own 
homes were well adjusted Of those 
who lived in someone else’s hom«e 
eleven percent of the men and twenty 
four percent of the women had mad 
i good adjustment. The rating of those 
who called rooming or boarding houses 


or hotels home was only slightly diffe: 


ent twelve percent of the men and 
thirty-two percent of the women 
If you are the one on whose shoulders 
t will tall to make 1 decision there 
only one safe rule to follow lf an 
iweing individu doesn’t we to live 
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they don’t know often make man 


older men and women willing to endure 


the devil they do know to the point 
of discomfort, or actual harm. It may 
complicate your best-laid plans fe 
placing your uncles or aunts in 


well-run boarding home, or even mak« 

your parents hold back from movi 

where there will be an elevator instead j 

of steps to climb 
Yet, if you tre 


too eccentric or too old-fashioned 


them as if the 


know what to do, you will onl 
strengthen their conviction that the ‘ 
ire being insulted or ibused If vo 
bring pressure to bear throug! doctor 
nurses or family counselors when the 
ire tacing i devastating break in long 
established routine, they will feel yo 
ire persecuting them 

lo prevent this, be candid Old 
people can stand more shocks tl 
younger ones think they can Wi 
they can’t bear is to feel baffled na 


helpless because well-meaning relative 
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Her Garden Is 
the Sea 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33 





Constance | MacFarlane algologist 


Nova Scotia Foundation 
Delphis D’Eon is a direct descendant of 


who founded Pub 


Research 


Sieur D’Entremont 





nico three centuries ago. Borrowing his 
ncesto! titlh for the occasion he 

gned the uest book Sieur D’ Entre 

men Chen they clumped out very 
nd} in the rubber boot hile 


eryvbody g iped 





Nothing move Constance MacFa 
ne much as the ght of a vast and 
olorful profusion of ¢ ) ru 
4 an) ? WlOstLNn or Lamina 

ee common Nov Scotia seaweed 

ining themselve it low tide | 


int help being excited by seaweeds 


Aside from science. they 





he of her hobbies 
hote weed in color and 
the st iweed dishes \ 
oupk ises ago she sent her 
friends seaweed puddings as gifts. Som« 
ridd the puddings were delicious, other 

th they looked and tasted like glu 


In her office at Dalhousie Universit, 





Halifax, picture f seaweed cove 
the wal there t tie nd boxes « 

eed on the elve r veed ST] led 

ne leshk ind he ot i n 

he ceil \n apartment ‘ 

in Halifax with Evelyn Cam, 

ell, libs il I Nova Scotia Re 
ch Foundation, is no less cluttered 

it wouldn't surprise me says Evelyn 
| came home and found the livin 
Oo! nkle-de ! eaweed ¥ 











itul a ¢ n 
( nn ou tl 3ea weed 
W he er Conr you'll also 
bout seaweed. She talks of kelp, roc 
r i ly nh mo ind dulse the way 
ri rower talks of American Beautic 
ilismar nd Pink Briarcliff 
Ih lan n | brin irden don 
ts like ordin plant but 
hold-tasts that look like suction cuy 
isten then ‘ 1} The y iff 
) | é ind cok ind form unde) 
vat jungle »pulated i I 
hrimps, clams, oysters and 
riad f \ primit ! 
mn ! ed ¢€ | n 
' t ) \ 1 Man himsell 
dit ti ‘ ution ‘ 
1 6 time with mbition 
Conn nm ¢ vclopedi ol xd 
bout se ed She can chat b 
‘ by Shen Nur the 
, f medicine escribed 
‘ 1 } Lier A Y 
m ne it home used m the 
( id die garments purple; | 
nol eheved ‘ i 
» ' on ‘ he | h brewed 
] ( « J panese I 
A d W fl manu ured shatte 
ime m it ‘s 
‘ from mem » editorial th 


ided ‘ a laked ‘ | 
j dulse ] ed 
1 Ne cy 
n Of se n 
(Conn n | ‘ eed 
iweed eaweed an 
| iled seaweed ct ed a 
banque n Wise I [ meal wv 
in unqualified cece id vit} 
e exception ful d sé 
veed some peopl efe lted 
Pp nuts ) n st eed ! 
likely to gain popul nd f 
humans But certain rieties witl 
high protein content can ind will be 
fed to poultry hogs and cattle and 
i. f 


1s become food for man 


At present seaweeds are used chiefly 
for their extracts. Algin, derived from 
seaweed, has been turned by British 
rayon, a 
lustre 


seaweed 
with a 

jelly 
the stabilizer that keeps 
milk 
sinking to the bottom of the bottle. It 


is likew int 


researchers into 
washable cloth 


Carrageenin, the 


high 
derived from 
Irish moss, is 
the chocolate in chocolate from 
an ingredient of ice cream 


h and 


polish, shaving cream 


pudding powders lotions, shoe 
aspirin tablets 
and a famous name-brand cough syru} 
Algin and carrageenin will both be 
manufactured in Nova Scotia and 


1 third extract, may be made there as 


well Agar gor nto linoleum and 
storage batteries paints laxatives and 
idhesive tape and, in medical labor 

tories medium for cuiltivatins 


How Much Seaweed is There? 





vith no et g ae Lope 1 constantly 
he thousands of tons kelp, rockweed 
Irish mos ind dulse tl 
nually on Nov scot S coast could 
conceivabl be the most mportar 
ish crop of that province And it w 
{ Constance MacFarlane can do n 
thing about it Shi infuriated b 
Nova Scotian vho neer the 
otent j ( ed OOK ! 
Ss with | nail f clen j 
we re al ibout how luc} 
Ont ‘ » much ne 
nave se Hy n ¢ 
lent nd Or | lone ; 
lot « t I p nore it 
(one he r ! sks | ber 
find how muc ‘ \ d N Sco 
lo She does this by clinni 
ind weighir d wins ; 
bed ot é eed ) ert } hy 
el ield eT } ' ( 
hinag he ‘ n e len ad 
vidth of the bed. comput t} ' 
Hy t ‘ ind f mn ( 
iple ¢ he total amount « 
< eed ed r e! mail 
I e cl id p 
fron ri 
(Con nee M cl line mit i} 
‘ lent n ! I ual fessior 


intending to major 





in English. Then 


she discovered she was more interested 

in biology. One summer when othe 

co-eds were playing tennis and going 

to country-club dances Connie jour 

neved to Wood’s Hole on Cape Cod to 

take a short course in invertebrat 
zoology [he class was filled so she 

took a short course in algae the sea ‘ 
weed family She graduated fron 
Dalhousie in 1929 with the governo1 
general’s gold medal, spent the next 

two years doing thesis on algae fo j 
he mastel degree ind won chol 

hip that took her to the Uni ersity ¢ 

I rpool Chen she taught in school 

ind universitt until the Nova Scot 


Research 


ts 


Soon ifte! he mo\ 


Foundation engaged her 
algologist in IL 


| 


ea into ie 





office in Dalhousie University’s Forre 
Building, biological students christened 
her Miss rae Recently student 
dedicated 1 poem t ne based o1 
Pit-Wille 
Vi M 
V ¢ 
f t 
cle 

In ‘ nter mont! ! | 
bullding ¢ inle compile ‘ a 
los lab tor experiment nd 

ire n se eed. But even in wu 
ane ¢ nt st V va { n elo e( 
eaweed bed On holid he chimt 
nto he nd bucks he \ throug! 
ne now remote pal of the co 
cnect he effect cold veathe na t 
lrish mo ind rockweed 

In a Halifax restaurant not lor 
re rooting through her purse 
hang pay her bill. Out came 1 
ual ‘ n ( nd I 

ied Se ed 

Wi } | ¢ t} 

| d Cons } Macl 
ine {) D 
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One look inside a Laurentian Hardtop will capture your heart 
You'll admire the choice of “decorator” two-tone color combinations 


in fabrics specially designed for their rich appearance. their long. 





long wear. and easy cleanability ° And every handsome mterior de tail 


is perles tly color-keyed to the exterior colors. 





A GENERAL MOTORS 
MASTERPIECE 





Never Have Luxury and Low Cost Been so Beautifully Combined 


You can begin the realization of a dream on beautiful and luxurious as it is, Pontiacs prices models It’s unnece i perenne t 

this very page- simply by learning the wondrous = start right down in the low-price field! those dreams . yours for truly luxurion 

news about the 1954 Pontiacs. And discovering What’s more—to the thrill of commandin: in — da s ur Pontiac Deal | 

how easily youcan make one of these magnificent a mighty Pontiae—you can add virtu lly every il 1 Pontia ‘ a it with any 

new omnis wean own. modern driving convenience: such features as : rove to ao own beamin (listaction a 
: P : Power Brakes. Air-Conditioning. Comfort- eax ma ron Deen beautiful 

For Pontiae is a luxury car—ably qualified Control Seat. Electric Window Lifts. Powered bined 

by striking beauty, distinguished size and Front Seat and Window Controls, Power Steer- Your dealer will be pleased to introduc , 

interior splendor to rank with the finest. Yet ing and Dual-Range Hydra-Matie Drive will to the 31 brilhant models in ¢ 

anyone planning to buy a new car can afford make every mile more enjovable and are all Pathfinder. Pathfinder Deluxe. Laurentian 

the pleasure of owning a car like this! Big. optional at extra cost on various 1954 Pontiacs Chieftain, Chieftain Deluxe, and the Star Chief 
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In his autobiography Harding 


wds that he was thrilled by Mor 
eal’ bu revolted by Ottaw ( 
gary. gateway to the Rocky Mount 
he loved, but ‘‘alas on the othe de 
\ er. and Victoria on Vancouvée 
I nd nd that you can h é k 
ett fetis! n Vane 
Based or yme never-never land of the 
fantast lé sing there i 
osphe that hovered cr? t 
ee! Kipl pulle pitin 
b nd the chor of the Gaie 
e turn of the centu 
Wi me . ncot ‘ ~ I 
Hardir sts int n expre 
f ned d A terriblk lace 
\ | eople nore Ex 
i n the Eng nd n I 
sant.” Recently when he w 
Andre Co n, Furopear 
ntat he CR¢ for accid 
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Canadian Food Is Hideous 





| ea i 
5 } . oe . i 
vin ‘ i 
st sonore be is 
! n ig 
an I SCLISSIOI 
ns ng I 
ssime 
success 
W henge 
I a = ‘ 
ri t Do’ Si ! 
é ind SKII é ff 
V He has Ww OF I } 
od and an n lower or ( 
food, judging f nm ~ »t 
evervthing. Canad e mos } 
vard gast! romicall ne y a 
5 Che people have ble 
er erything lee i k 
te pple Dessert is 
nt ; nd canned 
I rade Ww D r Ix 
le n which is dangied a é £ 
poor quality tea leaves Maddened 
this you cannot even co 


with a stiff drink 


The memory of a me with Hare 
makes many t ( nada 
shudder In ‘ ds ‘ t 

Su re T i 
4 tr st veepin 

ed waiters clenchin his 
s r self-control and erd 

+S A tr VTE hed n er 

eir plates. Even if Hard ked 

md =he Vas like ‘ 1uS¢E 
Or nd gives win ‘ 
f what could happen t 
ner with Harding Six men had 
oyed a good meal loron 
taurant as Harding's guests. The 
Vas pleased I have enjoved this 
er vé much and so have my gue 

said amuably to the Waiter 
should be happy yu would ask 

k step in here as I wish t 

te m 


















































































“Thank ,you sir,’”’” murmured the 
waiter. “IT shall pass your message on 
to the cook.”’ 

‘I did not ask you to pass on any- 
thing to the cook,”’ purred Harding. ‘‘] 
merély asked you to invite him to step 
in here for a moment so that I may 
speak to him.”’ 

“I’m sorry sir, but the cook is busy 
preparing meals for the other diners.” 

“The other diners are of 
to or my Now my 
man, if you would be so kind as to give 
my message to the cook I think we can 
The meal 
ended, as so many with Harding did, in 
a terrible row. 

One Canadian friend hor 
rible lunch with Harding on a to 
New York shortly after the late Ernest 
Bevin, then Britain’s foreign secretary 
the United States 
should release some of her gold reserves 
to Britain. While Harding was eating, 
the conductor had the temerity to ask 
him for his ticket. Harding stared cold 
ly past him and said to his companion: 
**Will you kindly tell this fellow I do not 
wish to be disturbed at my lunch.”’ The 
Harding ignored 
him until, in an apoplexy of rage the 


no interest 


me guests good 


dispense with your services.’ 


recalls a 


train 


had suggested that 


conductor persisted 
ag 
conductor threatened to stop the train 
throw Harding off Harding 
into his wallet, extracted 


and 


reached his 


ticket and dropped it carelessly on the 


floor. The conductor picked it up, 
strode to the end of the car and in a 
booming voice addressed the other 


“‘And these are the people who 

vant gold!” 
The combination 

seems to drive Harding to dizzy heights 


His FE 


when he 


diners: 
our 
f food and trains 


of arrogance. nglish friends say 
rat in 1948 
ly unknown, he happened to be travel 
ing on the same train as Sir Cyril Hur 


t} was comparative 


comb, chairman of the newly national- 
ized British During lunch 
Harding asked Scotch 
whisky. The waiter told him none was 
available so he settled for gin. A few 
minutes later Sir Cyril and a party 
came into the diner and a full bottle of 
placed their table 
He got up and 
“Which of you 


he 


railways 


for a glass of 


whisky on 
Harding was indignant 
walked toward them 


gentlemen is Sir Cyril Hurcomb?”’ 


was 


demanded 
‘I am,”’ 
7 h ive 
you,”” said Harding 
of the 
vretched transportation system, should 


said the new chairman 
a complaint to address 
**How is it that I, 


one persons who own this 


find it impossible to have a glass of 
vhisky while you, my employee, can 
obtain a whole bottle?” 


Sir Cyril shrugged apologetically and 
nvited Harding to join him in a drink 
I am afraid that will be impossible,” 
said Harding. ‘“‘I do not drink with my 
employees.” 
dinner recently 


Harding’s manners 


drew comment from The Times after 
he had behaved with spectacular lack 
of inhibition at a rural magistrates’ 


tired, 
grouchy, over-stimulated and in revolt 
To of his host 
began immediately to growl about the 
food, the drink and the company. At 
one point he lifted a cooling partridge 


banquet Harding arrived late, 


the embarrassment he 


from a platter and with an expression 
of disgust on his face deposited it deli- 
cately in a bow! of Brussels sprouts 
being borne away by a waiter. When 
he rose to speak he tossed down his 


notes and announced to an astounded 
audience: ‘“‘] have been dragged to this 
third-rate to a third-rate dinner 


for third-rate people.”’ 


place 


lhe next day in published apologies 
to all concerned he announced that he 
considered himself fourth-rate. Two 
days later The Times published ver 
batim a speech by Lord Latham, Lord 
Lieutenant of Middlesex, at another 


magistrates’ dinner “All of us were 





understandably distressed to see it re- first-rate entertainer He is known shusl Once he referred to What's 
ported that a gorilla was interposed in variously as the Worst-Tempered Man My Line is this nonsens« ind 
certain of the U.S. television records of in Britain, the Disgruntled Genius inother time told a contestant, “‘I’m 
the Coronation of our Queen,” said Grumpy Gilbert, the Bilious Bachelor tired of looking at your face Contes- 
Lord Latham. “But I understand the of Broadcasting and the Terror of the tants who are coy, use fancy names to 
manners of the gorilla were exemplary Airwaves. But he was also judged Pe describe mple job and cannot give 
We must regret that this cannot be said sonality Of The Year on a recent radix i straight yes or no to a question annoy 
of the performance of certain TV television poll conducted by the Lor hon ind he tells ther 80 You must 
notability at a recent dinner. The only don Daily Mail and the programs ir be “we re teu! he 
thing in the conduct of this person that which he appears got top ratings é ed one ntestar vhose busines 
we can readily accept is his statement He is rritable and unpredictabk thod } is inefficient I 
that he is fourth-rate on the is at the dinner tabk He I nd é f i ‘ 
Lord Latham’s indignation under gues, make 1udibl) de nte ! d ere 

standable but he is wrong in his est ipts tl ’ gram nd oft } Bi¢ I usual 
mate of Harding For Hardins ed r the knuckle | | n n 
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brilliant previews attended by governmental. indust1 
cultural and prolession i le re Sees and whe re thev w 
seen and enjoyed by more than 150,000 peopl one- 
two-week public showings. 

Evervwhere it has been shown. the Sx 


has been he idling news, Carning for Canada hundreds 


columns. of newspaper reports, editorials. reviews 


pictures; magazine articles; radio and television broad 


casts: newsreel films, and widespread public attention 
ill testifving to the mounting interest and friendliness 


the part of peopl evervwhere toward Canada. 


And accompanying this colourful urborne 
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Millions have 
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Tampax sanitary 
protection — 


why not you? 


Some people act. And some people think 
ibout acting. They are full of things they 
rhey intend ro pg 


And they 


n tO 1 place 
products they mean to try 
niss out on a lot! 

It's nobody’s bu t yours whether 
or not you decide to a 1opt Tampax. But 
lon't waver about it! Don’t 
keep on saying (even to your 
self Some day I really must 
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that far in your own mind, try 
ic! Ie scarcely a bit more 
revolutionary than changing your hair 
stvle 
For honestly, many of che women y« 
st admure I eaders, the doers, the 
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fought a losing battic against Harding. 
In April 1951 he was suspended from 
Twenty Questions for losing his temper 
and refusing to report the score to the 
radio audience. The suspension ended 
after five months because the public 
clamored so insistently for Harding’s 
return. 

Since then comments about Har- 
ding by BBC officials indicate that 
their attitude has been progressively 
undermined. Early in 1952 when he 
was rude on What’s My Line? one offi- 
cial predicted, “If this happens again 
Harding will be out of the program.” 
A few months later when a reporter 
asked if there were many protests about 
another outburst the BBC _ replied 
wearily, ‘No more than usual.”’ Still 
later the same question got a cheery, 
“We get a number of complaints about 
Mr. Harding but by now we’re getting 
used to it.” 

Last Christmas he 
appearing drunk on What’s My Line? 
He denied this charge and said he was 
ill with the flu. 
tion he agreed to answer a question “if 
I can make myself heard 
boisterous studio audience’”’ and greeted 
the final contestant with “This is the 
last, we hope.” Protests poured in but 
this time there was no talk of suspen- 
sion. “‘Ignore the attacks on you,” said 
Cecil McGivern, controller of television, 
‘“‘we want you in the show.” 

So, apparently, did the public for this 
broadcast produced more letters of sup- 
than condemnation Many sug- 
gested cold remedies and cures for the 
asthma which he aggravates by smok- 
ing fifty cigarettes a day. Harding re 
ceives thirty to fifty fan letters every 
day. These his secretary divides into 
four categories: For Harding, Against 
Harding, Monstrosities and Fluffs. ‘“‘It 
is a matter of great surprise and some 
grief to me that I get so many scurrilous 
letters,’ he says. ‘‘Many listeners seem 


was accused of 


In his feverish irrita- 


above this 


port 


to think I’m a monster.’ 

The Monstrosities accuse him of be- 
ing in the pay of the Catholic Church, 
the Church of England and the Com- 
munists; of being a cat-hater, a child- 
a woman-hater, a misanthrope, 
1 bad-tempered grouch and a playboy 
a “‘hor- 


hater, 


One regular denounces him as 
rible horror.”’” His personal answers to 
the Against Harding sometimes run to 
eight of sparkling 
F luffs talk for mistake) get a 
stock answer which says, “‘Yes I know 
Wasn't it monstrous?”” The For Har 
with delight 
One daily missive always 
Harding,” 
and goes on to offer advice on almost 
everything. 


pages prose, the 


show 


dings provide him and 
consolation 


begins, ‘Good morning Mr 


Harding claims many writers mis- 
understand him. If he is good-natured 
on the air his fans complain that he 
If he is his 
old grouchy self they compliment him 
for ‘“‘the great act he put on.”” This en 
Harding Once 
asked if he was churlish on purpose he 
replied indignantly, “If you are sug- 
gesting that I govern my conduct with 
an eye to the main chance I[ can only 


“isn’t up to his usual style.”’ 


rages when he was 


regard it as the slanderous product of a 
small mind. My impression is that | 
have lost a great deal more than I have 
gained by being unable to conceal my 
true feelings “1 

Harding fights manfully and tireless- 
He suffers 
of remorse after every lapse and always 
time | 


} 


y against himself 


agonies 


ipologizes “Every behave 
badly | am 
‘But every 


ind misbehave everyone is interested 


always sorry,’ he says 


time I am bad-tempered 


When I’m mild and gentle nobody’s the 
least bit interested.”’ 

His name always draws a crowd so 
he is besieged with invitations to speak 
} 


at public gatherings. Sometimes he has 


is many as thirty for a single day. He 


accep is any he deems worthy or inter- 
esting if they can be squeezed into his 
hectic life, some with disastrous results. 
For he is distracted and infuriated by 
the things most often encountered in 
such a program: bad English, 
bad food, inefficiency, Aspidistras, talk- 
ative women, race prejudice, London 


bores, 


traffic, pretension and injustice 
s remarkable not 


Harding’s success 
only because of his un-British behavior 
but also because he is not an entertainer 
by profession He started life as a 
student clergyman and became a schoo!- 
master, policeman and law student be- 
fore he drifted, almost by accident, into 
broadcasting 

He was born in June 1907 to Mr. and 
Mrs. Gilbert Harding, the master and 
matron of the Union Workhouse, Here- 
ford. His father died in his thirties and 
thereafter Mrs. Harding, 
the workhouse, struggled to 
her son and daughter. Gilbert attended 


is matron of 
educate 


a scholastically good but unfashionable 
school where he hated the uniform, the 
food and the discipline. In 1925 he won 


eseeeeeecoeoeeeooeeeeeeoeeeed 


DATED DATA 


| doubt if | shall ever see 

The child who thinks my bird and 
bee 

Explanations can compare 

With others picked up who knows 


where! 
IVAN J. COLLINS 
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a scholarship to Cambridge. He was 
perpetually poverty; his 
scholarship money scarcely covered his 
modest fixed expenses 


harried by 


He tried to earn 
extra money during vacations by act 
ing as a Cook’s guide to visiting Ameri- 
cans, an occupation he describes as ‘‘an 
arduous way to earn a few shillings.’ 

In 1928 Harding left Cambridge with 
a third-class honors degree in history 
and began preparing for ordination 
into the Church of England at the 
Community of the Resurrection, Hud 
dersfield His talk too 
much was quickly noticed and he was 


tendency to 


made to put a text over his head, ‘‘! will 
ways that I offend not 
with my tongue.” 


heed unto my 


In Cambridge he had been attracted 
to Roman Catholicism by G. K. Ches 
terton, with whom he was friendly. As 
a student moved still 
further in this direction until on June 
29, 1929, he became a Catholic. Soon 
after he got a job as a lay teacher in a 
Catholic 


of seventy pounds 


clergyman, he 


monastery at an annual wage 
He found this life 


too restricting so he moved first to a 


private school in Kent and then to 
Scotland While there Father Bede 
Jarret, a Dominican, helped him nego- 


tiate a year’s appointment as professor 
of English at St. Francis Xavier Univer 
sity in Nova Scotia 

Harding admits he felt ‘‘a tingle of 
pleasure and excitement at being in the 
New World for the and that 
he enjoyed “every moment of the long 
from Montreal 
landed, to Antigonish.’’ 
was soon chilled 


first time’”’ 
train journey where I 
This warmth 
however, by the an 
noyances of life in Nova 
liquor laws 


Scotia; the 
and what he reg irded as 
the frustrating stupidity of his stu 
dents and their fanatical anxiety to win 
games instead of merely 
North ittitude 


seems to mystify some 


playing i 
to sport that 
Englishmen 
he often told 
his students they were hopelessly illiter 

today |} 
“The 
ing,”” he says 
that he inguished letter t 
Stephen Leacock at MeGill Unive: 
sity “What can one do? Where can 


American 


In moods of frustration 





ate Even shudders at the 


memory standard was appall 
Once he got so worried 
wrote an ] 





one start?’’ he pleaded. Leacock r 
plied characteristically: “1. Don’t b 
impatient. 2. Try to make them wan 
to learn. 3. Get them interested in 

play and make them act it. 4. Be co: 
tent if you can get them to writs 
single paragraph in good Engli 
5. Don’t think too much of yours« 
6. Don’t be impatient.” 


fut Harding is impatient and hi 
rugged individualism mucl 
even for the hardy individualistic Scots 
of Antigonish. He quarrelled with his 
superiors and toward the end of the 
term, when he received word that his 
mother was ill, he asked to be released 
from his agreement. With a sigh of re 
lief St. Francis Xavier University let 
him go 


was too 


At home he accepted a succession of 
short-term teaching posts, none of 
which contented him. Still less did his 
next occupation, as a constable in the 
Bradford police force. He made this 
uncongenial because of his 
friendship with police officials whon 
he met while visiting his mother in 
Bradford during a period of unemplo\ 
ment 

As a policeman Harding was a failur« 


choice 


although he holds a certificate for « 
emplary conduct and passed his gran 
mar exams regularly with 98 percent 
‘‘Sometimes I deliberately forfeited the 
odd two percent in order not to appear 
too much like the Child Christ in the 
Temple,” he said. His hatred of au 
thority was quickened by the rigid dis 
cipline in the force and an injured knee 
made pounding a beat intolerable. He 
was given a desk job, chaffingly called 
“the Professor’’ and made aware that 
he was one of the oddest misfits the 
Bradford Police Department had ever 
Release came by way of an invi 
tation to teach for a year in Cyprus in 
the eastern Mediterranean. By the end 
of this engagement he was again on the 
prowl, thoroughly sick of being a school 
master. 

One of his most consistent ambitions 
had been to become a lawyer. At the 
age of thirty he began to study law, 
coaching students for examination in 
his spare time. He was almost 
for the Bar finals when war broke out 


seen 


ready 


He packed up his books and applied for 
enlistment but during the phony war 
none of the services appeared to want 
an officer named Gilbert Harding. 

‘I had one very good reason for not 
into the ranks,”’ 
plains in his autobiography 


going Harding ex 

**For years 
I had earned my living by being vio 
lently offensive and sarcastic to young 
men. I knew they would now be cap 
tains and majors——-only too anxious t 
get their own back.”’ 


The BBC, 


Oo 


however, did want Har 


ding He speaks fluent French and 
German and was persuaded to work 
for the monitoring service preparing 


bulletins on enemy broadcasts for the 
government 

One of his duties was to relay a daily 
report to Churchill. Once when he w 
off for two weeks the Prime Ministe 
asked the BBC, “‘Where is the mai 
with the succinct mind?” 
this period that Harding discovered h 
to talk for a living. He 
asked to fill in at 
microphone when regular broadcaste! 
were ill and he was good at it In 194 


It was durin 


true vocation 


was occasionally 


he applied for and obtained a position 
in the BBC’s Outside 
Department, and 


sroadcasting 


two years later was 


sent to Canada as assistant to che 
BBC’s Canadian representative in 
Toronto 

When Wynford Vaughan-Thomas 


formerly of the BBC’s Outside Broad 


casting Department, was recently in 


Toronto on business a taxi driver, dé 
tecting his accent, asked, ‘““You don’t 
know a big fellow named 


Harding, do you?” Vaughan 


happen to 


Chom 
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there, plus a few Harding maxims about 
° . 
Twice the quantit - life in exile, thrown in for good measure 
y f a busy dispatcher dared to interrupt 
of dye a speach hee 
how] of rage 
or only forget Harding either. In his aut 
biography he gives the following a 
y ew ¢ nomy - kage y . = rreat + me when t 
f 7 double e spapers had been criticizing é 
: e because teen-age boy, sus 
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° to the local drugstore at the corner to 
TT garrettes, leaving some guests in the 
ff flat hen I did not return after forty- 
MLA five minutes they instituted a searcl 
f me and found that I was in the pre- 
ncts of the police station charged wit! 
15° 2? ¢ ° being ‘drunk and disorderly 
& Sizes it hay pe ned was I I ad seen (WwW 
iinet sat ; cemen at the corner who were ma 
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Vi ny Canadians both resiagent inG 
sitor, enjoy Harding’s lavish hos; 
tecently, when Gladstone Mu: 





r Toronto public relati counse] 
and former general manager of the 
CBC, went to London, Harding hired 


2 night club and threw a party in 


honor for more than 150 guests. Ever 
1t home in his rambling, mid-Londo: 


flat Harding is always surrounded by 


people He confesses he cann Deu 
his own company Sut he loves the 
sound of his own voice He « n talk 


for hours, often does and when he 
talking formally or informally he 
tolerate interruptions Many 





hostess has had to coax him ou 
sulk when a thoughtless nov é ut 
in on his discourse 
A misogynist, Harding explains | 

ittitude to women thus “It is my 
general kindness and sympathy toward 
them which makes me hesitate to inflict 
my troubles, my bad manners and my 
worse habits on any of the widows and 
spinsters who write me const intlyv offe 
ing partnership. The idea of having 
to swallow the News of the World at 


the same time as having to endure 





the average house‘ i 
to call coffee would drive me to despa 
in less than one week 


Harding is an obvious target f 
unmarried women because he is 
various activities broadcasting 





ting for newspapers and maga 
endorsing advertisements and occasio1 


ally appearing ashimself onthe stage and 


an 


screen) bring in an income estimated 
at between 15,000 and 20,000 pounds 
year, making him one of the highest 


paid entertainers in the country 


This apparently doesn’t comfort hin 


s much as it should In his aut 
: , 

biography he says that once when he 

was sick, he “‘thought bitterly of the 


shams and pretensions of public life 
especially when one has earned one’s 
notoriety through the phony media 
radio and television.”’ He often thinks 
he says, of a prediction made by 11S 
grandfather when he was a school 
I see no future for him except in the 


music halls 





In a sense a music-hall comedian 
just what Harding has become and he 
would have preferred another more 
dignified future For really his pr 
t S are not meant to be funny 
though by some strange alchemy tl! 
maddens him they become so whe! 
they filter through his choleric nature 

fall on the temperate « of the 
British publ These n ns 
be ived people laug! ndulg ad 
fors e him for ll the faults the j 
ne dare to exhibit themse es \ 
they will not let him g 

In 1951, early in the V 
My Line Hardin ed 5 é 
tion master \ disastrous mix 

prearrangea de yf é 
tants appearance dr Y r 3 

frenzv that he announce 

Mhis the - . 
ppear on te levision.’ The next 1 
his telephone rang steadily w 
begging him to reconside One | 
ion newspaper e hin ir 
hance to back k It ‘ 

S ng quit. | 
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Traffic is tough these days—but 
it is much less tough for more than 
80,000 Canadians who now 
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afford more 


drive 
Austins. these Canadians 
could 


What 
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ease of driving in 
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and, second, the realization that 


this surprising Austin performance 
brings economies which save up 
to 50¢ on each dollar. 

Slip behind the wheel and take a 
““cliscovery drive. Note the quiet, 
effortless power — how easy an 
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raf 


ed 


hak 
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Relax on those foam rubber leather- 
upholst red cushions. 

You're discovering that Austin 
engineering has successtully 
combined high performance with 


iow Cost, 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24 





emergency in a tiny bottle in the right- 
hand pocket of your suit coat, why 
don’t you 

“*There isn’t a director of the com- 





conditions 


are here,”” Benedict was saying. ““But 


pany who knows what the 


still they go on telling us what to do as 
if they had all the facts at their fing “i 

Listen, George please! This man 
Cristian! swore he would make me rich 
if I believed in him He has the power 
to predict the future He proved yes 
I know it’s incredible but he told me 
that in twenty-four hours. George, in 


twenty-four hours—-but now I’m not 





sure. That's the terrifying thing about 
it all. I’m not sure any more 
“Those memos we get from Head 


Office are more trouble than they’re 





list tnere 
left the looked at 
lease! Thirty-eig! 
phone the stock n 
ne willever Know ft 
Yes said Benedict, when he saw 
he time, “‘we'd better get back to the 
id grindstone ha |! 
You go ahead I'll see yo ter 
Don't le e George I’ve got 
xplain it to someone 
But Bened was gone i there was 
no one he could tell it t 
Please. miss > nother 
ip of coffe 
Chey had always opened his n 
s as if he was not allowed to } é 
iny identity of his own After seven 
teen years as investment clerk with the 


firm of Peers & Quartz the sight of the 
opened letters on his desk each morning 


seemed to rub away one more layer of 








his personality He would come in 
some i t fis desk ind there 
eally nothing of him there 

On those verv rare Cas s wher 
ette s addressed dire im 
he secret vould first tur t ove! 
the manage vho would wait until the 
regular mail was distributed before 
lelivering it personally wit i slight 
cough of disapproval 

When a small violet envek came 
yne morning four weeks ago name 





Ronald J. Gubbins”’ and “‘Personal’’ 


written on it in a thick vertical hand, 





» manager dropped it on his desk with 





grieving grunt and stood over him to 


impress his displeasure 

















Gubbins recalled his first reaction t 
its contents. He had laughed, not out 
loud, but inwardly he had laughed at 
the incongruous mixture of fantasy and 
reality man was blandly stating that 
he had the al to forecast events and 
that because he was not allowed to 

ke advantage of it himself Gubbins 
was being made the sole beneficiary 
i his pows The letter contained 
he promise that if Gubbins 
sincerely belie <i ir I ) 1 mak 

n credibly rict 

There was to be a « electior 
‘ i @ nd ‘ . was pre 
lestined » be defeated by his only 

ponent, an obscure g politiciar 
i ngtord I writer said 
+} 2 ild his f th } 
wetting »ker t nm D nef 7 

wit 

It was signed Cristias . 
vas no return address 

Gubbins remembered he sn 
witch of surprise that broke the stor 
oldness of Benedict’s face when he 

illed from his desk e we lent 
by the name of J in In 
mediately he had become embarrassed 
and mumbled an apology to Benedict 


There was certainly nothing solid 
about being called J. Cristiani. He 
tried wildly to conjure up the image 
of a man walking down a street with a 
brief case on which the name was 
stamped in gold Gothic. Where would 


1 J. Cristiani be going? Certainly no 
to an investment corporation or 
trust company He was an inter 
national jeweler, perhaps. A man con 
tinually getting out of airport taxis 
registering at hotels, presenting en 


graved cards. A foreigner on mysterious 





business. A suave calculating ag 
inenemy power 

Or a man pulling his leg 

He found it irritating to be dis- 
turbed into a set of fanciful possibil 
by a name that meant nothing to hin 
He was paid to speculate on mor 


solid things, such as how much could 





be safely liquidated out of the Pri 
Estate to buy up available shares in 
the more substantial base metals, and 
was it safe to hold on to the stocks 
of some spinster client when 
showed signs of wavering 

He was a professional] idviser to the 
rich. The secret of his calling was i 
1 dependable set of reactions He was 
not paid to be imaginative 

Finally it was the sight of ever 
working, of Benedict checking ove - 
week's ledger entries, his secre 


ing letters, that helped him realize 


foolishness of his little game He to 
up the letter ind thought n n 
ibout t 

But when another on mi 
few days later he had 
unopened in his pocket as an exercise 
in restraint He was afraid it would 
have the same startling ef { n his 





imagination. Determined to postpone 


reading it. he resorted to the drasti 
measure of ordering a balance of l! 
the current accounts, a desperate ste] 


that kept him busy until he could safe 


open the letter 





Cristiani was writing like a prophet 
guiding a disciple along a_ difficult 
road nis words < arnied tine I Oo 
promise Chey stirred his imagination 
ind evoked i Strange ex« lusive nt 
macy Che opulence and grande f 
the images lulled any urge t be logK 
so that the second letter i repetitior 
of all the extravagances of the firs 
delayed 1 quite shattering thoug! 
regarding his own reactions: by some 
contradiction it was possible for hin 


to refuse to believe and to want t 


believe, both at once He realized how 
fantastic the proposition was, but wit! 
being able to help it. he wished 
in some part of him that it would come 
true 

At the close of the 
mentioned a boxing title match whicl 
would be won, he said, by the chal 


enger. Because the odds were against 





s winning, Gubbins could make 


msiderable profit on a very small bet 


He was startled by the reference 
J. Cristiani suddenly lost his aur f 
mystery He was on the level of 
common gambler trying to dupe hin 
into betting his money on a sport t 
he either controlled or re« ed a px 
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entage from The harshness of the 


ilization was all he needed At first 
ie had thought the grand style of the 
first letter was a hoax, but now he 
inderstood. It was some sort of crooked 
promotion by a bookie 

\ bookie named J. Cristiani? He 
looked for the name in the phone book 
but there was no listing. Perhaps he 
had a private number There was 
nothing in the city directory, eithe 
though the letter bore a city postmark 
Still. if the man was a gambler, the 


last thing he would want was to have 


his name where curious people could 
look him up 

Apparently J. Cristiani wanted to 
remain unknown. Well, if that was it 
he was welcome to 


But then what a shock it had been 


have such a firm grip on himself 
n, to be sure of the familiar aspect 
existence 0 look forward to 

ne, his orderly day spaced by the 

il of coffe it the Citadel, then 
incl nd dinner it Claron’s where 


knew his tavorite foods, where he 


itted with his usual waiter, took ir 


friendly surroundings, the iguely 

diners, heard the usual musk 

to | e a firm hold on all this and 
know it so well, only to be th v1 


f balance by the mention of a name in 
the idle chatte f a nearby table 
Dillingford W 

Che new mayor! Martin Dillingford 


here had he heard 


then, gazing wit! in expre 
rror at the lamb chor 
nd the huge baked 


he knew tine portent 


personal doom He would be forced 
intrigue until such time as /J. ¢ 
ini was shown as either a rofound 
eer or an utter hoax 
f ficooe vas ymething he went 
throug! every night ifter that 
pterrane 1 | ess a re min 
hich seattered impressions came 


winging like bats, leaving behind 


yttesque shadows that fell across the 
irp edges of his perception They 
de mprot ability possible enoug! 


He had thought with some le\ 


on the receipt of the third prediction 





I can’t mail them back so I'll just h 
to use them. He had to commit himself 
finally because fascination came to take 


the place of levity when a challenging 


boxer stepped out of nowhere into a 
ring to knock out a champion against 


odds of seven to one. 





committed, 
won the next thres 
predictions and was two hundred dol- 
Then he could think only 


it should not stop 
ight day ilter 
fifth prediction, Crist 


ind it was not 


houghts, the ide 


required ot 
moment was 


infallible and 


ani remained 


n mpl 
} r 
on. ¢ 
m enoug! to la 
fut this time 
vanted some 
I { tipu l¢ 
{ ff t ¥ 
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e himsel ould know, Cristiani fore 
saw how much Gubbins was going to 
send him and he had already judged 
to be enough 

Perhaps without even realizing it 
he had provided Gubbins with the last 
ind most important proof of his powers 
f prediction 
Che day of that revelation, he sent 
in care of the postal box a money order 
or two hundred dollars Sure of 
imself for the first time, he began 

look down the lists of accounts that 
pending in the next few days 


for the lar t 


he largest amount he could safely 


vithhold in transfe1 
It was on Friday that Cristian 
inswer had come. He was to purchase 


many shares of Gruen Mines as he 
suld. On that same day, a mortgagor 


made a payment on account of the 


yrincipal of a loan in the Smithfield 


Estate 


dollars and about three days to gamble 


Gubbins had fifteen thousand 





wit! 
Friday fternoon he bought fifty 
yusand shares of common stock in 
( en Mines the closing quotation 
thirty cents a share He now had the 
I ntage f Saturday ind Sunday, 
ssil Mond when there w to 
h work to examine the ledgers nd 
sd I ¢ 4 S KY 
{ por were twelve minutes left 
ind it was no time to doubt. Time 
nad taken him past the stage of doubt 
ng-—-or hop ] vas only left for 
hin ‘ submit to whatever vould 
happen 
In the right-hand pocket of | oa 
vas the iimax »f veel nd yf 
nightmarist doubt nd now tl t é 


had worked the thing down to the last 


fine detail, there was nothing to do but 





wal It was stupid, really, to build 
ip su great hopes, to be cari ed alon 
DY Huoyant optimism to tne door of 
de sive action and then, once he had 
inleashed the forces of his own fate 
o be r ked wit sudden dreadful 
loub Che fear of failure and its 
onsequences, as logical as it was in 
the hgh of his decision, had towered 
ver him during the week end until 
possibility tl I n » con 
mit suicide 

He had gone to the est re rT 
standing ove sm pat if bDoliin 
" te aisso twer f é slieepl 

i] ind f id vit Imost 
superciliot seit-consia 1, twe 

} blets so t he would dic 
without pDitte taste ni moutl 
“tT 1 € I t here 
v 1 More ertain w f dying He 
id his desk valk into the 

\ ! nm ck the do sit dowr nd 
| k ents ne Dottle 

1 he 1 be nin t 

‘ SOr S ctio 
S fte nusand dol 


phetic powers of J. Cristiani and his 
own inexplicable gullibility would not 
be cluttering the pages of the coroner 
report Leave it all a mystery and ¢g 
them no grounds for scorn 

He was ready now Really ready 
Outside, on the street, ne could see the 
offices of Peers & 
upwards to a height of twelve storie 


Quartz loomin; 


the window beside his own desk on the 
eighth floor where the telephone wa 
waiting. He began to walk very slowly 
his hand clammy in his pocket wit! 
its grip on the bottle. He was thinkin 
Whatever happens, it was worth 
Not the seventeen years spent 
building, but the last four weeks wher 
I was making up with one great gambk 
for a life of patient waste 

Seventeen years multiplied by about 
three hundred working days by a tot 
of some three hundred dollars a day 
he made for his clients, equals about 
one million and some-odd thousand 
dollars, created out of nothing but hi 
own professional knowledge which W 
ivailable to clients of the firn t 
salaried cost of Sixty dollars WOK 

That is why I wanted to believe 
J. Cristiani, he was thinking; to balance 
the scales a little 


He went through the revolving d 


thinking, I wonder what | will dé 

I win; maybe | could turn all the 
money over to the firm and ind 

my resignation and become simply 4 


chent of the company and have ther 
invest the money and spend the rest 
my life traveling and living off the 
interest: wouldn't that be ironi 
And walking through the Estates Ds 
partment and Accounting and final 
Mortgages & 
Don’t be 
don’t know yet, not for 


Investments, thinking 
presumptuous because We 
inother fou 
minutes, and until ther t’s six o 
success and half a dozen of failure 


more ¢ 


r less fifty-fifty odds, and here 
I am sitting at my desk 

Now what kind of attitude should 
[ be striking so that if I fail they wil 
be ible to make the 


ifter-failure remarks when they have 





conventiona 


removed the body and the only thins 
I’ve le 


speculation 


t behind is a t of room f 


He was quite normal | 
offee with him not half n hou 
before and there was nothing in |! 


behavior that might indicate he w 
planning oh none of us would have 
believed it you know if someone 


said yesterday old Gubbins is goin 


to suicide he just wasn’t the tvpe 
it all not the type in fact there 
was five minutes before sitting 
his desk polishing his glasses quit 


calmly as if he were ready to settl 

down for another seventeen years 

Gubbins calmly polished his glass« 
ind tried to look as if he were ready 
(one minute to go ind ther thirt 
seconds and fifteen ind the numbe 


he stock market was 
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PLaza-two-appointment with-three 
destiny-six-six 

No. Wait. Hold it five minutes and 
put through the call after the close in 
case there has been some delay and 
then you won't have to go through the 
agony of spending those five minutes 
with the echo of the ticker tapes In 
your ears, the ticker tapes bargaining 
for your fate millions of miles away 
in New York or Chicago or some suct 
place 

And he hung up quietly and thought 
Let’s have a little rehearsal He put 
his hand in his pocket and felt for the 
bottle and coughed his own specia 
business-like cough and took a shea 
of papers and perused them standing 
up and walked off in the direction of the 
washroom, feigning great interest in the 
papers, stepping into the small office 
vault to straighten his tie and his smile 
and then walked into the washroom 
ind locked the door and stood there 
looking at himself in the mirror until 
he thought he might be sick and that 
ibout four and a half minutes had 
elapsed, and then he winked and said 
to the image of himself, Dress rehears 
is Over, get on stage, the show must 

And he returned to his desk 

Go on, he thought, phone I'he 
number is Plaza two three six six four 


and he phoned and asked as matte 
of-factly as he could How is Gruen 
Mines making out”?’’ and they said to 


hold the line a minute and he held it 


and then they gave him the close, the 
final quotation, and he said hank 
you,” and hung up and took off his 
glasses and polished them again and 
coughed his own special way and once 
again picked up the sheaf of papers 
but this time he did not stop by the 
vault because his tx ilready was 
straight and there was no smile, but 
he simply went directly to the wash 
room and locked the door and poured 
the contents of the medicine bottl 
right down the drain 

Che tide of the sea he had drowned 
in washed him up to the far shore and 
standing in a dark suit on a dune 
waiting for him was J. Cristiani smiling 
ind saying, Faith, Faith, over and over 
igain, Faith, and Gubbins scampered 
up the side of the dune, shaking the 
last infinitesimal human natural doubts 
from him like a dog shaking off water 
ind touched the cuff of J. Cristiani’s 
trousers and said, Thank you, I don’t 
know how you do it but thank you 

He found his way back to his desk 
phoned the stock market again to have 
the quotation confirmed, and when he 
had heard it for the second time and 
was now very sure he said “Thank 
you. Please sell. Sell it all. Please sel) 
it all.’ 

Fifty thousand = shares 
Mines at thirty cents a share three 


days ago, with total lue of fifteen 


(,ruen 


thousand dollars, had multiphed itself 


over a long week end into two dol 
lars and eighty cents a share witl 
a total value of one hundred and 
forty thousand dollars, making a profit 
of one hundred and twenty-five thou 
sand dollars after he had transferred 
the original investment back into the 
books 


At six percent the interes 


lone 


would give him an income of 


seventy 
five hundred a vear without touching 
the capital Someone else could work 
it out for him at Ais desk for seventeen 
years He had served his time 


‘a FOLLOWING day, after he 


had turned in his stock certificate 


opened accounts in four different banks 


to hide his secret temporarily, and 
returned the fifteen thousand dollars 
to his cash box, he took the afternoon 
off and tried to locate J. Cristiani 

The information clerk at the post 
office referred him to the box rental 












































































[t’s a sure guide to quality replacement 
parts Exact duplicates of the 
original parts in your car, Genuine 


Ford Parts fit right . . . cut repan 
Lime give you many more mules 


ol! caretree service 


Factory quality control means 
the right fit for longer life 


his killed worker it Ford of 
Canada is one of thousands who 
take pride in producing Genuine 
Ford Parts to the highest stand 
irds. ‘That’s why Genuine Ford 
Parts ensure a perfect fit, work 


better and /ast /onge in vour car 





Perfect fit gives you 
less costly, speedier repairs 


Because Genuine Ford Parts are 
the same as the origin parts in 
your car, replacement ire CABLLY 
fitted to give you a perfect »b 


I 
That's why mechani 
where make ertain 


sults by using only Ger . Ford 


STOP Ar 
THIS SIGH 
FOR SERVICE 


MADE RIGHT... 70 FIT RIGHT... 70 LAST LONGER / 


PARTS AND ACCE RIT N FORD MOTOE SADA c- ramane 
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clerk who referred him to the depart dividing them into two equal parts 


ment head who referred him to a and forecasting the outcome of a box 


To relieve neuritic, neuralgic pain—use ASPIRIN! reception room. Half an hour later he ing match. He predicts to five hundred 


was given an interview with the postal that the champion will win, and to the 














superintendent other five hundred he predicts in favor 
“I’m trying to locate .. .” of the challenger ti 
‘““Name, please?’ “Ah, a rather painful kind of process n 
“Ronald J. Gubbins,”’ he said I of elimination. After five letters or so 

want some infor he has a list of say, sixty people whx 
‘Place of employment?’ have received five true predictions y 
‘Look her ill [ want is some through the elimination of nineteer 

nformation.”” hundred and forty others Then he 
“We are doing the best we can, writes and obtains money from them ' 


Mr. ah Gubbins. Any information you on the strength of a lucrative stocl 


=I 





can supply will help.’ market deal 



































- I’m not employed, said Gubbins “From what we can ah, ascertain 
1 am quickly ‘I live on an income receives between two hundred and f 
ec 4} 
Peg / } : On an income, ah And just how hundred dollars from each of these ) 
ASP RIN ; much did you lose? sixty people. He chooses stocks at 
§ ¢ \N Why vhat do you mean? random, with no basis at all for 
MEANS FAST — ‘We've got to have detailed infor recommending them, and mails then 
” YES/ AND ‘ f ut hor go that. if lv « of then i 
REL/EF / mation of your losses. Of course ere ou hoping nat, Ww only ne ot tine 
° \ DEPENDABLE may be no question of i claim, but = proves correct, he can make one last 
“T don’t know what you’re talking coup before resuming ah, activitie p 
>_> 5 RELIEF, 700/ about. I simply want to find out where elsewhere 
Pu I can locate a man called J. Cristian “Oh, | wasn’t ** Gubbins tried 
the iddressee of one of vour post 7 to Say { 
boxes.”’ We ah, of the department have f 
+ - Yes In jail For using the mails been trying to find out just how muc!l 
to defraud.” money was lost by the people he took 
Compare Its SPEED! normal people without ill effect Gubbins stared at him and blinked in with his scheme, but unfortunately 
. ‘hat’s why vou can take ASPIRIN H-how do you mean, defraud? most of them are reluctant to admit 
Drop an ASPIRIN tablet it vith complete confidence ‘| lerst i your perplexity.” tl their ah, gullibility 
mt af water and “cloc } —_ ” inderstand your perplexity tne Ne : 
by] gt , a superintendent said “It was al ’ Oh wasn t 
: lisintegration. ASPIRIN 1 I 
} tarts disintegrating almost Compare Its PRICE! rather ingenious system “Of course, there is no way ol a 
tantly—to bring an ASPIRIN save you money every Gubbins put his hand into his empty forcing anyone to volunteer inform 
ng fast relief from the pair time tu DU right-hand pocket tion, but we are hoping that enough 
nmire a taadinal pr ire al ; ; ; atin call pee we anthem: en Et 
eu , neuralgia or headache a This man Cristiani writes letters people will be willing to submit to the I 
ie ‘ } P , al rather unfavorable publicity u 
+ ih le uS Say ibou two thousand , . 
CompareltsDEPENDABILITY! aise oh saahas tak aes it teal 
12 Tablets 19¢ people offering to make them ricl He I { " ! 
ASPIRIN has stood the test of time ‘ f 4 , j wi “Oh, no no no, it’s just that | wanted ( 
“ 24 Tablets 29¢ starts out with something [tke a civ 0 i » 4 | : 
VO other pain renever in mater tol .- > +} + +} some information bout him fo per 
' : election, tells one thousand tha he me information a 1 I I | 
re rd of e by lions of 100 Tablets 79¢ ate In hich | ’ not { 
—- J mavor will be returned to office ind sonal easons which | im no " 
: the other thousand that ah, this man liberty 
Dillingford, the only other candidate The superintendent watched hin 
7 Anite will win Che second letter he writes with a look of quiet compassion 
a only to the thousand people who Ah, yes | understand, Mr. Gub 
received the Dillingford prediction bin Cduite Cduite + 4 
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“Miracle Fabrics” 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23 


o form queer little fibre balls. You 
may emerge from a sudden summer 
shower with your suit still in press, and 
t may dry quickly on your back. But 
your underclothes and skin 
Sou iked. 





may be 


after 
nylon 


As any woman can testify 


vatching her easy-to-launder 
sunlight, 


always turn out to be 


curtains rot in *‘muiracle 
don’t 


quite a complete miracle, certainly not 


fabrics”’ 


Men who paid twelve 
nylon 
proclaimed to need no ironing, 


for all purposes 
wv fifteen dollars for the early 
shirts, 
can testify they did need ironing and 
that while they were easy to rinse out, 
they had their own idiosyncracies, like 
shifting at the seams and turning out to 
be quite hot on a muggy day 

The fact is, the new synthetic 
clothes and materials can be a big help 
to almost any family if wisely selected 
for that family’s particular needs. But 
their advantages are not the same for 
ill people ind purposes 
Chey are stronger and more resistant 
than most of the older fibres 
wool and rayon They don’t 


What dirt they 


‘y relinquish more easily 


to weal 
cotton 
ibsorb dirt so readily 
do collect th 
nthe tub. They dry faster 


They are 


more stable: they hold their creases 
better and don’t wrinkle readily 
Pheoretically you can throw Dacron 
or Terylene suit in a washing machine 
Or, as one fellow did in a stunt pub 
licized in the U. S. by the makers of 


Dacron, you can jump into a swimming 
pool with your suit on when you want 
to retresn it 

There's Disillusionment Too 


Yet there are 


the new 


ilready squawks about 
minor counter 
In the U.S 
Association of Retail 

that about half the 
ve yed had had 
plaints about Orlon and Dacron suits 


clothes, a 
revolution against them 
the National 
Clothiers found 
retailers il ul com 


largely because the customers expected 


from them than they could 
sometimes ove! 
desirable 
Many merchants 
disillusioned 
Chey are 


ivertised too fantastically in the 


Che new fibres are 


promoted ind only their 
itures ¢ mph isized 
themselves have become 


vith their unforeseen flaws 


U.S i woman buyer for a Windsor 
department store told me. ‘“‘We found 
them hot n summer and cold in 
nter They ire promoted tO us Aas 

y to wash But that only means 
hand washable Che clerks tell the 
istomers they are easy to wash, and 


vomen put them in machine for an 


them in the sun to dry 


hou or hang 
nd the 


damaged.” 


synthetic garments sometimes 


Because i new fibre itself strong 


! When You Have Read 
This Magazine . . . 
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please send it toa member of 4g 
the armed forces serving over- 5 
seas. If you know no one in 4 
the services, enquire locally if 4 
some organization is collect- 
ing magazines for shipment. i 
In most areas some organiza- ‘ 
tion is performing this valu- i 
able service. , 
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necessarily be durable 


it won't 


more 
when made up into various types of 
Jules La- 
Institute, 
The 
synthetics 


textile-scientist 
jarthe Jr., of the Mellon 
Pittsburgh, points out 
slipperiness of the new 


fabrics, as 
very 
makes them more prone to yarn shift 


Mrs. Michael 


Humphries, research department head 


ing and seam failures 


of a large knitting mill in Toronto and 
textile convener of the Canadian As 
Consumers 


sociation of explains the 


trouble this way: nylon certainly is 
strong and long-wearing fibre, but what 


use is a fabri 


is strong as steel in 






PETUNIAS 





irment with raveled or burst sean r wintel! nd cot n 

Further, the old-fashioned fibres have weight wool worsted for immer \ 
some miracle qualities of their own woman won 1utomatically choose 
that should not be overlooked in the either a rayon or cotton blouse Chet 
furore over new ones. Wool shrinks and will be i chowe dozen fabrics 
bags but it is still one of the warmest Picking the one best suited to a par 
springiest and most comfortable m ticular need will be ent as essential 
terials for irments Rayon, derived to good hop knowin t 
from wood pulp, can still make a good difference betweer nd chuch 
looking dress for a very few dollar roast It von t tx i mpte talent 

Most people are going to have to thoug! fo fter fibre ‘ 
learn new kind of shopping if they blended Core i I Orlor me 
want to take idvantage of the new voo! inothe Is na i ! 
fabrics without disillusionment. A mar Che carefu ear 
will no longer simply buy we pant xamine the ! ! 
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seeds, worth 95 


Smith offers 
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absolutely free! Kat« 
this garden special to win your friend- 
ship for Simoniz Non-Scuff Floor Wax. 
No scuffs! No streaks! Shine 


weeks! That’s the kind of performance 


lasts 5 


you'll get from Simoniz Floor Wax. So 


Nothing to mail— no waiting. Get yours at your store today ! 


Simoniz Company Ltd., Toronto 


FLOOR WAX ~ 


No scuffs, no streaks—shine lasts 5 weeks! 
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| 4 SEED PACKETS 
banded to quart size! 


le tt kids } Tr 
nish because Simor l ‘ hed 
with a hard-lustre ingredier Simoli 
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Till without toil! 
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fully to make they have been 
constructed properly, and that the 
generous and with overcast 
edges, not merely pinked 

At first it may even be a trick to find 
out what that new suit is really made 
of. Many clerks are as puzzled by the 
new materials as the buyer who comes 
in off the street 
required to label the fibre content of 


sure 


seams are 


Producers are not 
clothes, so the public and merchant 
can’t readily tell what they are buying 
and selling. Some producers do label 
voluntarily—-but lots don’t 

Here is 
can really expect from the new clothes 
from 


a candid guide to what you 
ind fabrics, as garnered such 
close observers as the Canadian As 
sociation of Consumers, an organization 
of individual housewives and delegates 
from other women’s groups; the Ameri 
can Standards body 
which develops purchasing standards 
for U. S. industrial and government 
use; and the American Home Eco 
nomics Association, an organization of 


Association, a 


home economists: 

3oth Orlon and Dacron 
the two most prominent of the new 
keep their well and 
recover well from wrinkles (if not as 
They are 
easy to They dry 
quickly and need little ironing 

Dacron is more resilient than Orlon 
It has a high 
stability”’ so that it keeps its press in 
dampness or humidity. It is one of the 
strongest fibres developed so far. A 
Dacron shirt is about the closest thing 
yet to a shirt that really needs little 
ironing after it is washed, although 
textile experts say any woven shirt 
needs at least a little pressing and only 
knit (jerseylike) shirts 
Dacron also has more elasticity 


Terylene 


fibres shape 
much as sometimes claimed 


wash by hand 


degree of ‘“‘wetness 


the so-called 
don’t. 
than Orlon or nylon and this helps give 
it better shape-retention. Hatters are 
now even making men’s hats of a blend 
of Dacron and felt in an effort at 
developing that will last 
longer and not so quickly the 
shabby edges of hard wear 

Orlon drapes nicely and so is more 
suitable for women’s dresses. It has 
more bulk than Dacron; 
makes more material and thus Orlon is 


headgear 
show 


a pound of it 


sometimes less expensive than Dacron 
It can be made up to resemble wool for 
It’s signifi 
U. S 


such garments as sweaters 
that for 
refused to buy 
outer shirts) of any quality less than 
all-wool of twenty-ounce weight. Now 
for the first time it has established a 
new standard for an 
shirt made of a blend of eighty percent 
wool and twenty percent Orlon. Even 
the new shirt 


cant generations the 


Army uniform shirts 


eighteen-ounce 


though a lighter weight 
is said to be as warm as the traditional 
ill-wool shirt, and less prone to shrink 
when washed in water 

Acrilan, one of the newest synthetics 
is similar to Orlon and is being used in 
wool blends also 

The disadvantages of the new fabrics 
ire these: 

Dacron tends to “rough up” form 
little pills of fibre By themselves the 
svnthetics have a glossiness and trans 
parency which is undesirable, especially 
in men’s clothes As noted above, a 
spark melts a hole in these fabrics. Nor 
do they absorb perspiration readily ‘ 
defect they share with nylon 

underwear and shirts 


For some 
uses lke socks 
that offsets their virtues 

Independent tests at Pennsylvania 
College 
materials don’t always hold their 


State found some of the new 


lyes 


That makes important to get a 
guarantee of color-fastness when you 
buy 1 colored fabric of these new 
fibres 


received by the 
that the 
} 


ind bagged more than 


Chief complaints 


UL. S. clothiers were miracle 


suits wrinkled 











Every time | hold you like this, Mildred, | hear violins!’’ 








customers expec ted, and resisted efforts 
to remove spots 

One disil 
lusionment is that some manufacturers 


reason for some of the 
have not used enough of the synthetics 
in blends with other fibres. Recently 
an executive of the U. S. duPont com 
pany, which 
**miracle”’ 
has not yet 
giving wrinkle 
although a blend of ten or fifteen 
percent nylon does make rayon clothes 
more durable At small 
summer suits of rayon-nylon have been 


makes several of the 


fibres, admitted that nylon 
been found successful in 


resistance to a fabri 


extra cost 
found to be more satisfactory than the 
Fifty 
or Dacron increases wrinkle resistance 


older all-rayons percent Orlon 


when blended with wool or acetate, a 


first cousin of rayon, but it takes 
seventy-five or eighty percent when 
blended with viscose rayon. So don’t 
expect much benefit when there is just 


a bit of a new synthetic in a fabri 


They Do Cost More 


Why 
blends 
forward wool, rayon, Dacron and so on? 


must there now be all these 


instead 


f simple, straight 
What the textile experts are aiming at 
is to obtain some of the advantages of 
fibres in one material and 
their 
example, a blend of Orlon or 


several 
minimize disadvantages For 
Dacron 
with rayon achieves some of the wear 
resistance and stability of the new 
fibres, but at rayon’s lower cost \ 
little nylon in a wool sock even five 


or ten percent saves the wool from 
its notorious habit of rubbing out at 
toe and heel while iilable 
ibility to absorb perspiration 
which the synthetics lack. In 


a blend of woo! with Orlon or 
¢ 


making av 
wool’s 
i sweater 
Ax rilan 
dirt resistance and 


has Orlon’s virtue o 


washability without shrinkage ind 


with no reblocking necessary, while the 


wool in the blend 





idds more 


to the synthetic fibre In a shir 





blend of Dacron and cotton prov ides 


neater appearance and more com 


fortable feel than the glossy, somewhat 


slippery and 


transparent all-syntheti 


shirts 

The new tabrics ire costher than 
most of the older ones. It is impossiblk 
to be specific about the relative prices 
but, especially in clothing, you can 
usually figure that Dacron (Terylene 


and Orlon are most expensive, nylon 


next, Dynel and a good wool like woo! 
worsted are next in line in cost, and 
rayon and acetate are least 
Orlon and Dacron products 


three then 


cotton 
expensive 
often cost two or times 
equivalent in rayon, acetate and cotton 


and will cost a little but not much more 


than good wool fabrics and Dynel 
which are close to each other in price 
Nylon products will often run from 


thirty to fifty more than the 
rayon articles they replace 
Why are the new fibres so expensive 


The chief reason is that up to now pro 


percent 


Just as witl 
nylon both 
of the fibre and finished goods mads 


duction has been limited 
as production increases 
Beside ~ 
emphasize the 


Wher 


start pro 


from it 
that 
new desirable features at first 


the price will drop 
manufacturers 
the novelty wears off they 
moting on a price basis and prices slide 


as those on nylon articles have. In the 
U. S., producers of the new syntheti 
fibres have started cutting price 
already and finished products have 


started downward. This year pleated 
skirts made of Orlon-and-woo] flanne 
were slashed from about ten dollars to 
mills, 


five dollars as garmentmaker 


and stores all started cutting the 
miracle down to fit the purse of the 
Orlon and Acrilar 


which are much alike in their qualities 


average woman 


are now starting to compete with eac! 
other in price reductions 

It is all-important to select the new 
materials on the basis of the individua 
An Orlon or 
Dacron blouse (or blend with rayons 


buyer’s individual needs 
may be wonderful for a business gir 
who wants to wash it out at night fo 
next day’s wear and not spend much 
But it will be of less use 


to a housewife who wears a blouse only 


time ironing it 


occasionally and has time to let it dry 


and give it its occasional ironing \ 


man who wears a suit once a week 
won't have as much use for a Dacror 
blend as a man who wears it daily. It 
won't have to be pressed very ofter 
inyway, and even an inexpensive rayor 
suit will last years with such moderate 
use 

I know a girl who spends most of he 
time in slacks 
wears a dress for a few hours and need 
At that rate her nylor 


slip will last the rest of her life 


Once in a while she 





a slip under it 


Inex 
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| MORE THAN 50 NEW MODELS... 
— —— ‘| . MORE THAN 70 NEW FEATURES 


Headline truck news for 1954 is GMé 














automatic transmissions 





Be This alone would be reason eno igh to 
buying GMC, but there are more than 
brilliantly new features in the more that 
models There's the widest choice « f power 

: . — ful diesel and gasoline engines on the market 
GMC ONE-TON PICK-UP brings you the famous GMC M450-M470—Here's the only truck in its , ‘ tld 
: P : : rd al ‘ j t ‘ 
Hydra-Matic Drive* to speed your hauls with class to offer the new, 8-speed Hydra-Matic ind also the widest choice of ISMISSION 
clutchless ease in the city or around the farm. Drive *—giving power without waste and makes ind axles lhere’s more power, increased 
Newly designed standard transmissions are the engine practically immune to abuse. de pe ndabilitv. new safetv. new comfort 


also available, | | 
planned to put more profit in your business 

See your GMC dealer 1d see many of the 

features you ve been waiting tor, in a model 


_ that exactly fits your requirements 





GMC FORWARD CONTROL—City deliveries are GMC PANEL—Hydra-Matic Drive” now puts new 
speedier than ever with Hydra-Matic Drive. simplicity into all panel trucks. Improved 3- or 
Even the 4-speed standard transmission is 4-speed standard transmission is also available, 


newly designed. 


4-GMC-2 





GMC Symbol of Quality 








vensive rayon would do her as A with the natural fibres come in handy 
Dacron shirt may be handy for a man there Dynel is also being used for 
na trip, or a bachelor, because he can blankets Since it’s shrink-resistant 
ish it and let it dry overnight, but it can be washed in a machine, which 
ot. te man with both a wife and makes it useful for baby blankets re- 
ishing machine Even if the syn quiring frequent laundering 
hetics outwear cotton by three times But don’t accept the much-publicized 
ometimes claimed, you « still idea that an Orlon or Dacron suit will 
buy three cotton shirts for the of eliminate dry-cleaning bills The 
one Dacron fabrics themselves are easy to hand- 
Orlon or nylon undershorts are mors wash, but a tailored suit has padding 
durable than cotton But they may ind other components that require dry 
ive little other usefulness to tif cleaning 
{ ti ost, except to a travelei If you do hope for a suit you can 
IKven for him icetate shorts cost k rinse out at home, your best bets so far 
nd have some of the quick-drying it reasonable cost are unlined Orlon 
quality of the miracle fibre ind-cotton suits, unlined nylon-blended 
For socks the synthetic ul ul cords unlined cotton suits or the 
deniably more durable Men wt ve skeleton-lined Palm Beach type suit 
vool socks should consider the merit vhich has a high degree of sturdiness 
of Dynel, another new syntheti It ind wrinkle resistance because of its 
resembl wool in warmth but blend of mohair, nylon and rayon 
hable without shrinking and dries These types, however, are not as 
quickly. However, Dynel socks like the tatlored-looking as lined suits 
other synthetics except Vicara don’t The new fibres will make changes in 
ibsorh perspiration readily and some home-furnishing habits too. Women 
men find them uncomfortabl Blends have been especially intrigued by the 





ra 





new curtains of miracle fabrics. Some 
helpful 
periences with these has been gathered 
by Kay Kipling, home planning adviser 


of Eaton’s-College Street, T 


information on people’s ex 
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It looks as though we'll all have 


to be 
guinea pigs for the emerging clothing 
In the U.S., 


materials 


revolution where much of 


the new originate many 





Their mothers bought 3 pairs 


of Hewetson \")'/;] 





'= shoes 


... end tinted them with this new Color Kit 


Here's reali news in shoes! 


With every pair of Hewetson’'s 


White Leather Shoes you now get the new Hewetson Color Kit 
— with which you can tint them pastel pink, yellow or blue, to 
match her party frock. The color stays on as long as you want 
then wipes right off with a damp cloth. So, when you buy 


Hewetson White Shoes, you are _ 
really buying four pairs in one— 
white, pink, yellow and blue! It's 
it's convenient, it's exclusive. 
Buy Hewetson Shoes with the Hewet- 
son Color Kit at any good shoe store 





new 







weavers still insert a no-responsibility 
synthetic 
fabrics on the grounds that knowledgé« 
of their performance is incomplete 


While the 


clause in their contracts for 


some of headaches the 








public and businessmen both are suffer - 
ing are due to honest experimentation, I 
the textile revolution has its silly side © 
too. One U.S. company has announced I 
nylon bed sheets. They will cost mor t 
than twice as much as upper-quality t 
cotton sheets and have the proclaimed a 
virtue of drying in just one hour. Which I 
would seem to be an advantage only 
you own just one pair of sheets, or tak: { 
your own sheets with you when ’ 
traveling 
While nvlon-covered chesterfield 
are a help with their resistances to soil | 
and wear, especially for a family with 
children, a nylon cover on mattres \ 
seems less useful Nylon bath mat 
emerging from the U. S. seem to be } 
another solution to a nonexistent prol \ 
lem, since dunkirg a cotton mat in suds f 
once in a while or drying it, is probably f 
the least of your troubles 
Eventually as the new fabrics enter } 
every corner of our lives they may eve! 
help Canada’s foreign-trade position 
At present, Canada imports all its 
cotton, much of its wool and part of its { 
rayon Canada has enough potential! 
rayon production to be self-sufficient f 
but U. S. makers have been dumping 
some of their excess rayon materials 
here In fact, imports of fibres 
textiles and clothing run close to ter 
percent of ill goods Canad import ( 
You'd Better Be Careful i 
We vill always have to rely 7 ! 
imports of cotton since it can’t be 
grown here. But the British syntheti 
Cervlene Dacron soon will be manu t 
factured in a plant at Kingston, Ont 
ind most of the raw materials for it are 
ivailable in Canada Since | ~ 
experience indicates Dacron-wool and 
Dacron-rayon blends will replace much 
f our present woolen clothing, and 
with the constant improvement in 
rayons and encouragement of their use 
in blends with the new synthetics 
Canada may become less dependent on 
mported fibres 
But the customer’s immediate con 
ern how to find out what he’ 
I ig. You'll need to know how much 
»f each fibre is in the suit to know how 
t will probably behave An execut 
of a Windsor store reported that the 
practice of advertising rayon dresse | 
silk is notorious in the retail trade | 
ilthough most good stores do scruy 
lously avoid such conscious misrepre 
sentation 
The real difficulty is the 
nformative labels on many clothing 
tems In one of Hamilton’s biggest 
stores I asked a clerk what a reasonab!l 
priced coat was made of 
‘Gabardine.”’ he said Woo ib 
dine | sked Certain 
eassured 
I pointed out that on he 
ippearance ind feel, tl fahbr 
peared to be part cotton 
It may be he said agreeably i 
he Canadian Association of Con 
sumers is currently askir he federal 
government for a fabrics-labeling law 
that should go a long way toward } 
olving§ this vexing problen The 
issociation is asking that the fibre most 
prominent in a material be listed 
ind those amounting to less than five 
percent not be mentioned at all. Thu 
i pair of pants chiefly made of rayon ' 


with some nvlon 
would be most 
as rayon A 
futile four pe 
wouldn’t carry that 
And we'd all be 


maybe, be 


Dacron, Terylene o 


prominently identified 
slip containing only 

reent of nyion say 
magic name at al 
confused and 


tter clothed oe 


less 








Mr. Mcintosh’s Apple 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30 





Hannah Dorin, bought a small farm 
of his own by the side of the St 
Lawrence near Iroquois, and appeared 
to have settled down. Ten years later 
the old restlessness came over him 
again, and he exchanged farms with 
Edmund Dorin, a relative of his wife 

This took him to Dundela, a primi- 
tive settlement in the Township of 
Matilda. The new farm was on the 
west half of Lot 9. Alan McIntosh, 
a son of John, wrote of his father years 
later: ‘He built a house on said Lot 
Abought the year 1811, he moved his 
Wife and Children in it. The plaice 
where he built, formerly had been A 
house or Shanty for their were stones 
which indicated the appearance of A 
fireplaice. Their had been Abought one 
forth of an Acre cleared. The second 
groth was Abought 10 or tweleve feet 
hight My Father told me, when cut- 
ing the undergroth, he came Across 
Apple trees When he had 
fenced a plaice for A garden, he planted 
them in it he original tree, that 
illed McIntosh Red, was one of those 
found their When my Father moved 
in this clearing, their was only two 


several 


8 


other Neighbors on this ridge.”’ 

The rest of Alan’s account is chiefly 
concerned with other matters, and he 
doesn’t say anything about the rest of 
the trees that were found with the 
unique marvel; but there is a family 
tradition that they were all of the same 
kind as The Tree, yet so strikingly 
inferior that after a while they were 
illowed to die of neglect The MelIn 
tosh Red itself might have died from 
the same cause if it had depended on 
John M« Intosh, because 
ing to family tradition, he loved eating 


gain accord 


its wonderful apples but was too busy 
ind perhaps also not enough interested 
to look after it 

Fortunately for him and for posterity 
his wife Hannah made the tree her 
special charge Che Dorins were hard 
working folk of Irish 
French-looking maiden name was evi 
dentl 
no matter how many chores she had 


descent her 
an unusual spelling of Doran 


ind in spite of cooking and keeping 


house and bringing up her babies, 
Hannah carefully tended the astonish 
ing Red 


bore fruit so lavishly that there was 


As she and it grew old, it 


plenty to spare for the children of the 
neighborhood Because they called her 
Granny they called the apples “‘“Granny 
ipples,’” and that name, the first the 
MelIntosh Red had, stuck for half a 
century Indeed it stuck longer than 
that in some parts of Ontario. The 
vriter can remember his great-grand 


father talking about Granny apples in 


1907 n the town of Dundas near 
Hamilton 
By that time the 


known to most Canadians for at least 


apples had been 


1 generation as McIntosh Reds, and 
were beginning to be famous Yet 
they might well have survived only in 
memory, and then only in Dundela and 
the nearby valley country, if it hadn’t 
been for Alan McIntosh—the earnest, 
uw-boned son of John and Hannah 
Alan inherited his mother’s feeling of 
responsibility for what was quite liter 
illy the family tree, and her pride in 
it; but he had something deep in his 
nature that drove him to do more than 
she had done about it for ill her 
generosity 

Alan was a circuit-riding lay preacher, 
who traveled for miles around Dundela 
to hold services wherever there were 
people to ask for him. The book of 
sermons he wrote in a shaky hand when 
he was very old shows that to him the 
marvelous tree must have seemed a gift 


MACLEAN'S 


from God, which it would have been 
wrong and ungrateful to keep to him- 
self. Besides, he had a more than 
common measure of the delight in the 
look and taste and smell of apples, and 


the beauty of their blossoms. He had 
only to think of his father’s tree to 
know why it has come to be so widely 
believed that Eve tempted Adam with 
an apple. And out of piety, admira 
tion and kindness Alan McIntosh 
wanted to share this good fortune 
with his friends and neighbors 

The trouble was that he had no idea 
of how to do it. All he knew of growing 


apple trees was to plant seeds, and he 
was well aware that nothing but blind 
and improbable chance could give a 
seedling the exact qualities of the tree 
from which it had got its life. He could 
fill one saddle bag with apples when 
he went riding circuit, to balance the 
thick Bible and the bundle of tracts 
in the other, and hand them out to 
the people of the farmhouses where he 
stayed for the night jut this was no 
more than spreading the fame of the 
Red, and what Alan needed was know] 
edge of the way to propagate 


At first there appe ired no hope tl 
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he would ever learn, since there was 


no on among the farmers of the 


countryside to teach him Then on 
day, in a year not recorded but sup 
posed by his descendants to have been 
soon after old John McIntosh died in 
1845, a foot-loose farm hand came to 
the M« Intosh place ind asked if there 


was any work for him There was 


and for a while he sawed wood and 
milked cows is though he wer mo 
different from any other hired help 


until Alan 


wonderful apples I "he 


gave him one of the 


trange! in 


tantl perceived that w tree it came 


| 
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from was unusual, and announced that 
he could perpetuate it by budding and 
grafting. 


It’s a pity that the wanderer’s name 


has been forgotten, because it was what 
he taught Alan that saved the original 
McIntosh Red tree from dying barren. 
Now that Alan had learned how to 
propagate the tree, he took slips from 
it with him on circuit and showed the 
neighboring farmers the way to bud 
and graft. At last he could share the 
bounty of providence as he felt he 
should, so that the orchards of his 
friends could be enriched. Because of 
him there were first dozens and later 
hundreds of McIntosh Reds, all having 
the superlative merits of the original 
tree, coming to maturity up and down 
the valley country 


\ Real Healthy Apple 


Around the turn of the century the 
McIntosh began to advance in real 
earnest. In 1900 Dr. W. T. Macoun, 
the dominion horticulturist, told the 
Ontario fruit growers how it was 
thriving on the experimental farm at 
Ottawa and said, “I think it is going 
to be one of our leading dessert apples.” 
Seven years later it was being planted 
in half the orchards of the province 
and Macoun reported to the associa 
tion that ‘“‘so great is the popularity 
of this tree at present that the nursery 
men cannot meet the demand.’ 

In those early years there was some 
concern over the McIntosh Red’s un- 
usual susceptibility to the apple plague 
called “‘spot;”’ but it was soon found 
that it could be kept healthy without 


much trouble by chemical spraying. It 
t 


was also found to bruise rather easily; 
but the growers avoided this by pack 
ing it in boxes row upon neat and 
careful row, instead of in the barrels 
which were all right for apples with less 


sensitive flesh 

When these two slight difficulties 
were surmounted there was no holding 
the McIntosh Red. Even World War I 
didn’t slow it down very seriously; and 
the vear after the armistice Macoun 


still the dominion horticulturist, gave 
an almost awe-stricken account of its 


progress. 

He reported that very large plantings 
of the McIntosh had been made in 
most of the eastern United States, in 
the northwestern states, and in On 
tario. It hadn’t replaced the Graven 
stein as the great classic apple of 
Nova Scotia’s old, rich and fertile 
Annapolis Valley orchards but it was 
solidly entrenched in the newer appl 
lands of New Brunswick It had in 
vaded Quebec, the home of its probable 
parent and great rival the Fameuse 
and was rapidly coming up level with 
it there. And in the Okanagan Valley 
of British Columbia, where commercial! 
apple growing was begun by Lord 
Aberdeen a year before he became 
Governor-General of Canada in 1893 
and which had once been overwhelm 
ingly dominated by the Delicious and 
the Jonathan, the McIntosh Red was 
gaining rapidly 

In 1921 a monster Imperial Fruit 
Show was held in London and W. L 
Hamiiton, who went over with the 


Ontario exhibit, came back to tell of 
a fresh triumph. ‘‘Our McIntosh apples 
got a great boost,’ he said Some 


of the officials of the show took a fancy 
to this variety and getting several 
boxes, distributed them among their 
friends. If we got nothing but the boost 
to our McIntosh, it paid us well f 
having gone over.” 

It wasn’t only the officials who wer 
captivated 4 man named Bussey 
from the London Daily Mail took 
party of friends to the show one night 
anxious to see if they would feel 
he did about the Canadian wonder, and 
made a test. He had an equal number 
of McIntoshes and a celebrated appl 
called Cox's Orange peeled out of sight 
of his guests so the fruit couldn’t be 
told apart by the color of the skin and 


then handed the unidentifiable apples 
around ind asked the peopl to say 
which they liked best 
the McIntosh 

By 1924 it was so enc 


cessful that Macoun 


Everyone chose 


rmously suc 


who had believed 
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that it would be 


imong the leading dessert apples, was 


twenty years earlier 
1 little afraid he had been too right 
“when 

will not be so profitable to grow the 
McIntosh Red as it is today.”’ He had 
that McIntosh 
ees were being planted in the U. S 
the market 
glutted he warned 


he time may come,” he said, 


wen great numbers of 


ind because he thought 


might 


rowers to hedge by 


soon be 
planting more of 

1929 another 
George Mitch 


ther varieties Sut in 


Canadian apple expert 













British Columbia had shipped eight 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
MelIntoshes to Ontario alone 

The great depression of the 1930s 
the McIntosh Red not only rode 
it out but its sales actually increased 
World War II came and still it forged 


came 


ihead It had made what was for 
Canada the ultimate conquest. In the 
Annapolis Valley conservative Nova 


Scotian growers were uprooting thou 


sands of Gravenstein and Jonathan and 
Wealthy trees that had been their pride 


ible and so succulent McIntosh 
In the years just after World War II 
the Red took the unquestioned lead 


over all former Canadian favorites 


One sign that it had was a curious 
happening in Ottawa. H. H. Hatfield 
MP for the New Brunswick riding of 
Victoria-Carleton, got a box of McIn 


toshes as a present from a constituent 
Hatfield filled his pockets the 
apples and went around giving them 
to other members, saying proudly that 
they were the best apples in the world 


with 


observed that the saturation point and chief sustenance for generations This was naturally too much for the 
n't even in sight in that year ind replacing them with the irresist local pride of the others, who at once 
f y i 
» ye Nhs 
SP AS rare td Scotch Nhishy 
a. — i 
y sy 
Scotch Whisky which seems to have cap 
tured the sunshine of the barley... the tang 
of the peat smoke the mellowness of 
great age...Whisky with a fragrant 
bouquet, a gracious mellowness, and a 
genial flavour that warms the heart 
such is DEWAR’S "Special, a rare old 
Scotch Whisky 
SCOTLAND’S PRIDI 
THE WORLD’S CHOICE 
Piitille 3 1 and Bottled tn Seotland 
Pitted Blended and Lottted tr Setan 
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{new 


ridings for 


sent home to apples 
and went around giving them away and 


claiming that they were the best in the 


world 
The debate that began then in the 
corridors and offices was hotter thar 


anything on the floor of the House. It 


crossed party lines and set Liberal Ma 
against Liberal, PC against PC, and wd 
CCF against CCF Each membe: oe 
insisted that the apples grown wher« Pla 
he came from were paramount and . 1 
incomparable The only thing the Tr 
didn’t argue about was the compara 
tive merits of their respective home et 
varieties. They couldn't Every on ic 
of the apples was a McIntosh Red Aid 
The old tree from which all today . 
uncountable Me Intosh trees have come sal 
lived to a great age If it was at least ms 
ten ol! twelve years old when John Co 
McIntosh found it, which is probable 
it must have been growing for almost — 
half a century when he died in 184 
When the house John built caught fire sii 
and burned to the ground in 1894 the : 
tree, serenely rooted a few yards away Ru 
wes so scorched it didn’t seem possible or 
that it could live. But Alan MecIntos! pia 
in his eighties, was still there to look ao 
ifter it He treated the old tree wit! lik 
such loving skill that it survived hin , 
by seven years In 1906 it died at se 
last, stood like a bleak skeleton for a 
two more years, and finally fell to the et 
ground oe 
Its formal monument is the stone 
that was paid for by the people of th 
Dundas, the county of its birthplace Ay 
the Ontario Fruit Growers’ Associa " 
tion voted to add fifty dollars to what Ce 
they gave), and was set up at the edge 
of a Dundela front lawn in 1912. But Ri 
the gallant old tree has a warmer 
memorial than a stone. The lawn goes 
up from the road to a white frame it 
house, very comfortable and neat, and cu 
the house belongs to a great-grandson m 
of John McIntosh. he 
S. A. McIntosh, a sturdy square Ww 
built man on the young side of middk de 
age, lives there with his wife, his two in 
children and his mother, and works ti 
the orchard that lies beyond the house fo 
and the barn There are a number! p! 
of McIntosh Red trees in his orchard 
but he grows a good many other ‘ 
kinds of apples too Aithough he is Ww 
proud of the Red in a restrained way ( 
ind says with quiet certainty that it’s re 
the best apple in the world, Meln { 
tosh is so rigidly honest he won’t even e} 
consider trying for an extra profit by h 
advertising that his McIntosh Reds are ! 
grown on the very farm that nourished 
the original tree. He says that doesn’t ( 
make them any better than anyone i 
else’s McelIntoshes and i suggestion 
that it did would be misleading. Red 
ire his favorite apples, both for eating 
and for cooking, but neither he nor hi 
wife nor mother has ever heard of 
special McIntosh family ree Ipe 
Another great-grandson of old Joh: 
Dr. Pember McIntosh, of Spen erville 
Ont., is determined not to let the world 
forget the gratitude it owes to Joh: 
MelIntosh, his wife Hannah, and the 
son Alan he doctor, getting on ir 
years but still active and happy in h 
country practice nas put up monu f 


ments to both his great-g! indparent 


but he won't consider his duty to the 
wonderful red apple has been faithfully 
done unless and until he has cleared 
up the only obscure part of the Mel: 


tosh Red’s history 


Pember McIntosh is doggedly trying 


to learn more facts about the humble 
long-dead wanderer who taught Alan 
McIntosh to graft and bud the tree 


so that with others 
the doctor’s solid Scottisl 


characteristics that he won’t feel right 


it could be shared 





It is me of 


until he can put up a monument 


the wanderer too, with name and date 


and everything in order * 
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ordet 


Marshall Aid to her 


ravaged territories and there were no 


in restore 
That tremendous gesture 
of President Truman-—-the Marshall 
Plan of the great moments 
in history and will eventually give to 


strings to it 


was one 
Truman the glory that his own peopl 
so strangely deny him now 


By a coincidence it 





grim was our 
friend Molotov who rejected Marshal] 
Aid not only for Russia but for the 


satellite countries behind the Iron Cur 
tain. Let me repeat that the American 
offer had But 
Communism can only see in the dark 
the the 


political clauses 


no 


ind dare not let in light from 
West 


Tragic 


close ties with 


little Czechoslovakia with its 
the world reached 
out its hands for American aid but 
Russian bear growled and the offer was 
that the Kremlin 


low standard of 


free 
the 
refused. It not 


was 


wanted to preserve a 
living in the 
like any other political philosophy 


the condition of 


satellites Communism, 
has 
to aim at improving 
its adherents. But the first considera 
tion must be that only could 
be the fount to which the faithful would 
come 


Greed, imperialism and safety 


tussia 


were 
the guiding motives in Stalin’s mind 
And, not with 
satellites, he insisted upon a partitioned 


content enslaving his 
(Germany 
Russia’s Fears are Legitimate 


the 


was diffi 


idmit that in 
1946 it 


In fairness let 
1945 


us 


at mosphere of 


cult to consider the problem of Ger 
many with calm judicial minds In 
her abject defeat she stood before the 
world and before history as a cruel 
debased monstet For the third time 
in living memory she had put civiliza 
tion to the sword Was she to be 


forgiven and restored so that she could 


plan for the final ruin of Christendom 
I can understand Russia’s legitimate 


fears. Yet if Stalin had cared for the 
world at large and not merely for his 
Communist empire he would have 
realized that the emergence of the 


U.s 
ership had altered the whole course of 


from isolationism to world lead 


history. It was true that Germany had 
invaded Russia in two world wars but 
could it be conceived that a resurgent 
Germany would wage a third war 
igainst the rest of a world united and 
irmed? 

The partition of Germany was in 
sisted upon by Stalin who refused to 
withdraw his occupation troops, and 


thus created this cancer in the centre 


of Europe Let there be no pretense 
that the rest of us shed any tears over 
the spectac le of a great nation cut in 
two superficially it even looked as 
if there was a good deal to be said 
for the surgical operation Yet we 
hould have remembered that history 
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golf-club bore decision is known before the polling ind ted economic recovery 
Partitions are the very parents of war booths open. Otherwise——no election Therefore Germany must remain 
Thus to Berlin, grotesquely divided here was no bitterness in Eden’s voice divided, just as Austria must continue 
two zones, went the foreign min but neither was there any ambiguity to be occupied by foreign troops al 
isters in this year of grace 1954 They in his words though she could not injure the most 
talked of Germany—-talked and talked The Kremlin knows that in Easter: nsignificant of her neighbor 
talked. Yet nothing came of it Germany, as in Bulgaria, Poland, Aus But now the time has arrived wher 
a suggestion to let the German tria Hungary ind Czechoslovakia the Allies mn! longer pu fT the 
people vote on it there would be an overwhelming vote terrible decision » whethe Ci 
“‘We cannot hold free elections in the for liberation from the Russian chains many shall be armed or not More 
German zones,’ said Eden, ‘‘be Undoubtedly Western Germany would han a ye ge t We ninster é 
Russians and ourselves can ilso vote for freedom although ther ipproved in principle but now we 1 
agree on the meaning of those would be, at rate for a time cart nut enounce the } ‘ reed 
The Russian idea of a free lingering gratitude to the Western pon 
election is a contest in’ which he powers whicl her parliament he ve I ! 
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rouse the war dead from their graves 
Are we parliamentarians, holding the 
power to act for the nation, going to 
put atomic weapons, supersonic air- 
planes and the newest tanks in the 
hands of the Germans? Are we to 
watch the grandsons of the Kaiser’s 
Germans, and the sons of Hitler’s 
murderers being armed with the new 
est instruments of death? History and 
the human conscience cry out against it. 

Yet there is only one voice that says 
““No.”’ It is the voice of France. ‘‘Are 
we to arm our eternal enemy once 
again?”’ ask the French ministers. 

It was with a heavy heart that | 
voted a year ago for the principle of 
West German rearmament. Now, to- 
night, I shall vote for the actual] fact 
and with a heart just as heavy. 

But the Russians give us no alter- 
native. Because they fear both war 
and peace they unilaterally armed the 
East Germans. 

Even if the Russians had not done 
so there is a limit to the time that 
you can deny a defeated nation the 
rights enjoyed by the victors. The 
Treaty of Versailles, whose authors 
were the starry-eyed Woodrow Wil- 
son, the too realistic Lloyd George and 
the revengeful Clemenceau, almost sen- 
tenced Germany to death. The victors 
demanded that Germany should pay 
full reparations but would not be al- 
lowed the means to earn them. 

It takes two parents to bring a child 


into the world. The two political 


parents of Adolf Hitler were th. 


Treaty of Versailles and the sodden 
brutality of the German race. If these 
seem harsh words they still remain the 


cruel truth. 
We cannot have an unarmed West 


ern Zone facing an armed Eastern 


Zone. The Russians are responsibk 
and they must now face the conse 
quences of their own stupidity. What 
we decide tonight in the British par 
liament may well be the forerunner of 
German reunion. There in the centre 
of Europe we shall some day se« 
Germany a nation once again, armed 
united, determined. 

But there will be this difference 
Germany has always made war when 
her victims were weak and unprepared 
In the Hitler war the Germans experi 
enced the dreadful carnage and destruc 
tion of defeat, and have seen that to 
the victor there are no spoils. Thus 
we may see an armed Europe spending 
its very substance on weapons of de 
struction yet realizing that in modern 
warfare there are no victors but merely 
degrees of losers. 

It may well be that before his career 
is ended, Anthony Eden, as prime 
minister of Britain, will preside ove: 
a conference of the great powers when 
war will be banished from this earth 

It can only be a dream but without 
dreams mankind could not face tomor 
row and tomorrow and tomorrow. * 
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judge served many years as crown 
prosecutor in Montreal. Another 
member is William B. Common, direct- 
or of prosecutions in Ontario. Thus 
the committee is amply supplied with 
experience in sending criminals to 
prison. For experience in getting them 
out again at the right time, the com- 
mittee has Joseph McCulley, former 
deputy commissioner of penitentiaries, 
and J. Alex Edmison, of Queen’s Uni- 
versity, who for years worked full-time 
with the John Howard Society for 
prisoners’ aid and welfare. 

They have been meeting about once 
a month they were ap- 
pointed. So far, much of their work has 
been simply to Jearn each other’s point 
of view and experience, but they intend 
during the next few months to visit 
Canadian penitentiaries. They may 
have a report ready this fall, ready for 
the next session of parliament. But 
hurry 


ever since 


they are determined not to 
they all think a good report next year 
would be better than a hasty one this 
year 

Here are 
must answer: 

Should Canada 
parole system by which every prisoner’s 
considered at a fixed 


some of the questions they 


have an automatic 


case would be 
time, whether he apphed for remission 
or not? At 
sidered unless he applies, which tends 


present he is never con- 


to favor the man who knows the ropes 


ind the man who has active friends 


One convict’s wife writes a six-page 
letter to the Remissions Branch every 
week; when that man’s application 


comes up, his file will be a foot thick 
Another man, equally 
parole, might have no file at all 
Should we change the present 
that 
term in prison, and two thirds of it if 


deserving of 


rule 
1 man must serve at least half his 


his crime involved violence, before he is 
considered for remission? Many people 
think the rule too rigid, especially in 
long sentences Some 


dealing with 


judges tend to give “exemplary” sen 


lenient; thus one 


tences, others to be 
man might receive double the sentence 
imposed on another man for the same 
offense Under the rule he 
can’t even apply for remission until he’s 
luckier 


present 


been in prison as long as the 
convict’s full term 

On the other hand, should a federal 
iuthority try to impose uniformity in 
prison sentences across Canada? In 
Vancouver, where drug peddling is a 
serious and problem, peddlers 


ind addicts get much longer sentences 


urgent 


than they do in eastern cities where the 


drug traffic is relatively minor. 

All these questions lead up to the 
most important one of all 

Should Canada have a federal Parole 
Board or, as some committee mem 


bers would preter to call it, a Rehabili 


tation Board——to deal with the whole 
problem” This would be a quasi 
idicial body outside the government 
rvice which could act as a kind of 
iman court of appe il, an agency to 
ew not the legality and justice of 
erdict but the propriety and 
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the usefulness of a man’s sentence. 

It would not be necessary to give 
final power to such a board. The elected 
and responsible Solicitor-General could 
still advise the Governor-General! as he 
does now. But instead of taking the 
recommendation of one of his officials, 
he’d have the counsel of a qualified 
group which itself would have had the 
benefit of discussion 


WITH THE spring breakup and the 
opening of the fishing season, Canada 
and the United States face a problem of 
joint law enforcement in the lake-and- 
forest country along the Ontario- 
Minnesota border, west of Lake Supe- 
rior. The problem is to prevent U.S 
aircraft from using Canadian waters 
to frustrate United States conservation 
laws. 

Superior National Forest on the U.S 
side and Quetico Provincial Park on the 
Canadian side comprise four thousand 


square miles of wilderness, almost 
empty and almost untouched, which 
both countries recognize as a rare 


national heritage. It’s the old explorers’ 
route from the great lakes to the great 
plains, left by an history 
just as it was when the discoverers first 


accident of 


saw it. 

To keep the forest as it is the U.S 
not only made Superior National Forest 
a roadless area but also forbade aircraft 
to land on any of its hundreds of lakes 
still 


fragments of 


There are a few tourist resorts 
maintained on the few 
land remaining in private hands; they 
fought this U.S ill the way 
up to the Supreme Court, but the law 


Since last has 


regulation 
was upheld summer it 
been illegal to fly fishing parties or sup 
plies for tourist resorts into the Quetico 
Superior country on the United States 
side 

Canada, however, has passed no such 
law. Aircraft still 
lakes—-American as 
Canadian planes. It is not only possible 
but quite legal for U.S 
fly their customers and supplies to the 
Canadian side of the border, pick them 
up in small boats and take them back to 
the United States 


Reports have reached Ottawa that 


may land on Can 


adian well as 


resort owners to 


this traffic has, 
that 
using ski-equipped planes to bring in 
It’s 
rumored that they intend, this summer, 


in fact, been going on all 


winter resort owners have been 


next season’s supplies via Canada 


to build at their own expense a U.S 
customs station at Crooked Lake 
where customers ind supplies re 


entering the United States can do so 


. 


with a minimum of ink onvemence 


These operations are carried on by 


permission of the Canadian Air Trans 
port Board, which issues taxi permits 
to U.S. fliers with the same liberality 


that the U.S. Civil Aeronautics Board 


shows toward Canadians However, 


the Ai 


intention or desire 


Transport Board has no 
to be 
for the evasion of United States law 
Al l'ransport Board officials say that 


produc ed to show 


used as a tool 


if evidence can be 


that these Canadian permits are being 
used in order to do something which is 
illegal in the United States the board 


will take action at once 


It’s considering sending in an inspe« 


tor to obtain such evidence What 

won't do, though, is simply cancel the 
permits in order to preserve the Can 
adian share of this great international 
asset The federal Department of 


Transport feels that conservation is 
ind that it 
federal authority to invade 

provincial field. If the Government of 
Ontario should decide that Quetico 
Provincial Park needs this protection 


provincial matte ought not 


to exercise 


then the way would be open to an 


international agreement on the subject 
which has been drafted but neglected 


for several years * 
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[ WAS the smartest jail eve young rowdies who had imbibed } 
built in northern Ontario. It was too freely at Big Pete Farah’s and ; ' 
in planning for five years befor smashed up some furniture and , ‘ 
the foundations were laid in April the proprietor. Latimer hurriedly j ‘ 
1907 and the solid brick structure threw them in a cell strong enough 
started growing in the northern for a bank vault, and then went 
parts of New Liskeard At the off home to supper 
time there were many hardened During the night he was worried 
criminals in the tri-town area of by a feeling that something was 
New Liskeard, Haileybury and wrong. Before dawn he went to the | 
Cobalt jail ind checked on his charge - 
It took contractors fifteen the birds had flown { 
months to complete the jail, with John Armstrong had said ‘‘let r 
its massive six-inch oak doors and them go,’ but the magistrate had P 
one-way locks with their seven other ideas and Latimer rode off at " 
inch keys the gallop to Haileybury, five miles 
Bob Latimer, chief constable of | distant, in case the fugitives were : 
the area, needed something like trying to escape across the lake ‘ 
this sig Pete Farah had recently He was a few minutes too late: the i 
opened the Canada Hotel where men had fled in a boat bound for 
drinks were flowing freely is Ville Marie { 
mining men traveled the ten miles Returning to New Liskeard 
north. from Cobalt to drink and Latimer reported what had hey 
enjoy themselves on New Lis pened and with a certain emb 
keard’s Lake Timiskaming shores rassment explained why the men ( 
Latimer, who had been locking had got away Unable to believe 
minor offenders up in his basement Latimer’s story the magistrate and | 
was a happy man on that sunny Mayor Armstrong accompanied by 
July day in 1908 when the two the entire town council and a few 
thousand-odd townspeople called a other dignitaries entered the jail 
general holiday to w as the to see for themselves 
opening of the new jail In the jail the chief constable 
The schools were closed and silently pointed out that the con 
parades were held to mark the tractors had overlooked the ele 
occasion With a specially im mentary thing in jails —that the 
ported band blaring brassy musi doors must open to the outside and 
John Armstrong, mayor of New that the locks, too, must be on the 
Liskeard, mounted the rostrum outside In his haste to get home 
Declaiming on the magnificence for supper, Latimer, unused to 
of the new jail and expounding regular jail routine, had simpls 
generally on the theme that crime slammed the door on his first 
doesn’t pay Armstrong handed prisoners 
Latimer the enormous jat!-door Now they could all see that the 
keys jail had been built the wrong way 
‘“Take these keys, Bob. and in 1round All the prisoners had t« 
your keeping are they and the men do was to push open their cell door 
this structure will hous« No mar ind march out 
will ever break out of here; it is the Because of the type of cor 
strongest and best jail Canada has struction used there was no w 
ever had But let it be known of rectifying the mistake short of 
the great John went on that if breaking down the walls and, ome 
inyone ever escapes trom here year alter it w is opened the ‘‘best 
let him go; he will have deserved jail Canada has ever had” was 
his freedom for such a feat.’ torn down St. Paul’s United 
That same night the first cus Church stands on the spot today. 
\ \le a bode tomers arrived at the new jail: two Don Sheldon 
a | i 
my | i itl 
grets. Ye (Ant ette 
ll the traditi For little-known humorous or dramatic incidents out of Canada’s 
dy and character on in colorful past, Maclean's will pay $50. Indicate source material 





and mail to Canadianecdotes. Maclean's Magazine. 481 University 
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This Is Why We 
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contrite Sen. Haig confessed to his col- 
leagues, “‘I’m sorry I said it.” 
main, senators have always struggled 
to “‘raise the Senate in the public esti- 
mation.” 

For years, until recently, they hired 
a newspaper reporter to sit on the floor 


of the Senate and write press reports of 


the proceedings. He faithfully pinned 
a copy of each dispatch to the Press 
Gallery notice board but they seldom 
got into the papers. When the Senate 
finally discontinued the practice (to 
the dismay of the reporter for whom it 
a valued source of income) the re 
the 
For some reason press and public 
have never taken the Senate as 
ly as senators feel they should do 


was 
sults in news coverage were about 
same 


serious 


Senators resent this because, as they 
never tire of pointing the two 
Houses of Parliament are constitution 


out, 


ally equal in all respects except that the 
Senate may not introduce a money bill 
Spending the taxpayers’ money is done 


by MPs who must answer for it at the 
next election. The Senate can, and 
occasionally does, reject a money bill 


or amend it downward It cannot 

amend upward. 
Another difference is 

the 


tant 


unwritten in 


constitution but is no less impor- 
the fact that a Can 
adian government is responsible to the 


House ot the 


in practice 


Commons but not to 


Senate. If the Commons vote no con 
fidence in a government, that govern 
ment must resign. A Senate vote of no 
confidence, if one were ever cast, could 
be ignored 

To say the two Houses of Parlia 
ment are identical, except for these 
differences, is something like saying 
two automobiles are identical except 


that one will start without a push and 


the won't 
Perhaps the Senate 
idiculed if 

their supposed equalit 


ibout their ac 


other 
would be less 
talked 


VY with the 


senators less 


often 
ibout 
tual 


Commons and more 


inequality Some critics set unfairly 
high 
of Canada 


British House of 


‘ 
renuine 


standards in ng the Senate 


ipprals} 


they compare to the 
Lords. which has 
social not legislative emi 


the U 
dominant 


nence, or to nited States Senate 


vhich is the branch of the 
legislature 


No one ever 


senate tk 


inadiar 
sort It 


intended the C 
the 
minor 

he 


forth in 


be anything of 


conceived as secondary 


legislative chamber intentions of 
the Fathers 
federation Debates of 
to the Quebe« 
plained to the P 


ince of 


are set the Con 
1865 when dek 
Conference ex 
Prov 
plans had 
Dominion rhe 

mind for 


rates 
irliament of the 


the 


Canada they 
drawn for the 


had 


new 


three main functions in 


‘ a 
he Senate 


Macdonald, in 


defined the Senate as 


John A 


wherein he 


speect 


tne 


sober second thought in legislation 
added, “It is only valuable as being a 
regulatory body, calmly considering 


the legislation initiated by the Lower 
House and preventing any hasty or 
ill-considered legislation which may 


Jut it will never 


come from that body 


In the 





set itself in opposition to the deliberat: 
and understood wishes of the people.’ 

Since its inception to the end of the 
last session of parliament the Senat« 
received from the House of Commons 
7,352 bills, of which it rejected only 214 
Sixteen hundred and _ sixty-six 
amended. The rest, three quarters of 
the whole, passed the Senate without 
change. 

Of the 214 rejected, 
were bills of which no 
would wish to make an issue 


were 


the 

government 
Most of 
them in the early days were land or rail 


majority 


way deals which, if passed, would have 


lined somebody's pockets at the tax 
payers’ expense 

R. A. Mackay, whose book, The 
Unreformed Senate of Canada, is still 
the standard work on the subject after 
twenty-seven years, says, “It may not 


be going too far to say that the Senate 
has saved 
by total 
cost of its upkeep since Confederation 
Occasionally the Senate has rejected 
major legislation which had passed the 


the country in actual cash, 


such activity, more than the 


Commons after fierce opposition by a 


strong minority The most famous 
instance was the Naval Bill of 191 

which would have given 35 million 
dollars to the British Navy he Bor 


den Government got it through the 
Commons by invoking closure 
the end of debate) after weeks of vi 
lent the Senate threw it 


out 


forcing 


alte rceation: 


The Senate's Stand Stands 


he 
resigned and held a general election on 
but it did not No Canadian 


Borden Government could h 


the issue 


government has ever chosen to do so 
In twenty years at Ottawa Su 
Clifford Sifton once said, “‘I have never 
known a case in which a government 
was anxious to take the verdict of the 
people on a bill rejected by the Senate 
Since he made that remark ome 


instance has shown at least that the 


Senate is willing to accept such a ver 
dict once given The Mackenzie King 
Government brought in an Old Age 
Pension Bill in 1926 which passed the 
Commons but was defeated in the 
Senate In 1927 the same bill m¢ 
back having passed the (Common 
igain. In the meantime a general elec 
tion had taken place and the Macken 
ie Kin Government had been re 
turned with an increased majority 
Old-age pensions had not been the 
major issue but nevertheless the Senat« 
rccepted the 1927 bill as the deliberats 
ind understood wishes of the peoy le 
After considerable huffing and puffin, 


ind some amendments which the Con 


mons refused to iccept senna 





passed the bill without a division 

Most of them were still against , 
principle, though It would neve 
occurred to a senator! n 19 
himself the highest clas tf old-a 

r n ¢ nada senator were 

solid citizens they looked wit! 
concern some of them still do in the 
privacy of their handsomely furnished 
‘ffices) on this proposal to squand: 
$20 a month apiece on the destitut 
seventy ind ove! Whatever el 
may have done, the Senate has alv 
faithfully carried out another intentior 
of the Father of Confederation, t} 
the Upper House should represent 
propertied interest in Canad 

John A. Macdonald expressed t} 
intention in a sardonic epigram at the 
Quebec Conference of 1864—a remar} 
which senators are not so fond o } t 
ing as they are |} obe second 


thought’ phi ise 


“The rights of the minority must be 


protected,” said John A ind the ricl 
are always fewer in number than the 
poor.” 

Sir James Lougheed, Conservative 
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leader in the Senate from 1911 to 1921, 


put the same thought even more 
bluntly. ‘“The Senate,’’ he said, “‘is a 


bulwark against the clamor and caprice 
of the mob.” 

The British North America Act 
shored up the bulwark by stipulating 
that a senator must own real property 
worth at least $4,000 in the province 
he represents, and be worth at 
$4,000 (a considerable sum in 
over and above all liabilities 
stipulations still apply. One of the few 
ways by which 
job, aside from swearing allegiance to a 


least 
1867) 


These 
a senator can lose his 
foreign power or being convicted of an 


going bank 
rupt or otherwise losing his property 


“infamous” crime, is by 
qualifications. 

The Senate is faithful to the spirit as 
well as the letter of 
At least half 
directors of 
lawyers or both. 


these provisions 


its present members are 
companies or corporation 
It’s not easy to deter- 
mine the sequence of cause and effect 
here--some who are company directors 


become senators, and some who are 
senators then become company direc- 
tors. 

With the odd rare exception like the 
Beauharnois scandal of 1931 (when one 


senator accepted a large fee « ontingent 


on his ability to get certain private 
legislation through parliament) there 
has been no evidence of abuse of these 
business connections 

All in ali the Senate hasn’t done 


the guardian of propertied 
It’s a 


senators have done equally well at the 


badly as 


interests. moot point whether 
task originally deemed their most im 
portant of all the protection of minor 


ity and regional rights 


They Quote George Brown 


It is this function which accounts for 
the rigid distribution of Senate seat 
Each major region of Canada was to 
That 
meant 72 senators when Canada con- 
sisted of Ontario, Quebec and the Mari 
1 constitutional amendment 


have an equal number, 24 apiece 


times. By 
of 191 
with 24 
Newfoundland’s 


» the west became another region 
senators, for a total of 96 
entry brought the 
Senate up to its present figure of 102 

This regional equality in the Senate 
the offset, the bal 
Ontario’s claim 


House of 


was designed to be 
incing factor against 


“Rep by 
Commons 


for Pop” in the 


George Brown, the Ontario Grit who 


made with his enemy 
Macdonald to bring Canada into being, 
the Confederation Debates 


Lower friends 


common cause 


said in 
‘Our 
igreed to 
population in the Lower House on the 


Canadian have 


give us representation by 


express condition that they could have 


equality in the Upper House. On no 
other condition could we have ad 
vanced a step.” 

George Brown’s words are often 


quoted by senators to prove another of 
their favorite contentions—-that with- 
the Senate, Confederation 
not have been possible. Only this sta- 
bilizing body with its evenly distributed 
could allay the 


out would 


membership, they say, 
fears and 
Canada’s disunited provinces 

These fears have greatly diminished 
in eighty-seven years but they haven’t 
witness the diffi- 


mutual suspicions among 


yet vanished entirely 
culty we find in contriving a 
for Canada to amend its own constitu- 
tion The last the Senate 
discussed at a dominion-provincial con- 
ference was in 1927 when Mackenzie 
King made a half-hearted gesture to- 
ward carrying out his party’s platform 
pledge of Senate reform. The confer- 
ence got nowhere 

Some senators argue that the Senate 
even altered 
This is non- 


now way 


time was 


cannot be abolished or 


without its own consent. 
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sense. The British North America Act 
is still amended by the British Parlia- 
ment, at Canada’s request. If a Can- 
adian government were to ask, with 
the support of all provincial govern- 
ments, for the abolition of the Senate 
the British Parliament would certainly 
amend the BNA Act accordingly 

But there is no present prospect of 
Provin 
cial as well as federal politicians nurse 
within their secret hearts the hope that 
they, too, may end their days in this 
peaceful haven. Also there is probably 
genuine 


any such request being made 


even regard for the 
Senate as a 


rights 


now some 
guardian of established 


the Sen- 
ite has done nothing in particular to 


In actual practice, though, 


safeguard provincial rights against 
In all questions 
Senate has followed the 


Commons 


federal encroachments 
of that sort the 
House of ind championed 
The 
role of defending provincial rights has 
filled by the 
which 


federal against provincial power 


been amply provincial 


turned out to be 


powerful than the Fathers of 


governments 
far more 
Confederation intended ind by the 
courts 
Minority 
ite has always been a 


debate 


representation in the Sen 


‘ 


matter of some 


In one sense the minorities are 


scrupulously represented so many 
English - speaking Protestants from 
Quebec, so many French - speaking 


Eng 
lish-speaking Catholics from Ontario o1 
Nova Scotia, and so on 


Catholics from the west, so many 


Politically, though, minorities are 
not represented at all Social Credit 
governments have ruled Alberta for 


nineteen years, CCF governments have 


ruled Saskatchewan for ten, and Prem 
er Duplessis’ Union Nationale has held 
office in Quebex 
1936 None 


Senate 


most of the time since 


has representation in the 
Conservatives usually get about a 
third of the popular vote in a Canadian 
have 
They 
Ironically, four 
Saskatchewan 
Conserva- 
last 


general election and they now 


fifty-odd seats in the Commons 


have seven senators 
of the 
which has elected only 
tive MP (John Diefenbaker 
three elections 

All but one of the se. 


over 70 


seven re present 
one 


in the 


en Conservative 


senators are ind four are over 


75. If the Government were to bring 
in one often-recommended reform and 
establish a retirement age for senators 
the Opposition in the Upper House 


might be wiped out in the lifetime of 
the present parliament 

In any case it’s obvious that the Sen- 
ite is in danger of becoming a one-party 
House If the Liberal Party 


general election 


wins one 
more extinction of the 
Conservative Opposition becomes very 

Prime Minister St 


recent debate 


probable Laurent, 


in the on the increase of 
parliamentary indemnities, said he had 
never seriously considered any depart 
method of 
appointing senators. Sir Wilfrid Lau- 
rie! the Prime Minister's 
difficulty in 1906, in words that apply 


with equal force today: 


ture from the present 


expressed 


Id yt hat I ‘ elec " 
f c rf own party), but I d 
i t when I have come to the 
ent if elec n, and have to 
« c t betwee | To y ina i Liber ai 
I fee I can se e the country bette! 
ippointing a Liberal thar Con 
itive And I i r ict 
atra that ans il ne occupie 
the position I occupy tod vill fee 
the same wa So long as the I 
pointing is ais it todas n 
I ds practically of the Fir Mini 
te I am afraid we tand ttle 
chance of reforn 


Experience has borne out his words 
Sir John A. Macdonald is still the only 
Prime Minister ever to have appointed 


a political opponent to the Senate—-and 
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even then the political opponent was a 
personal friend (also named John Mac- 
donald) who had stood by Sir John in 
the Pacific scandal of 1873 

Invariably the enjoyment of power 
has moderated the politician's zeal to 
reform the Senate. In the election cam- 
paign of 1896 Sir Richard Cartwright 
a Liberal firebrand, thundered to an 
audience in Toronto’s Massey Hall, 
“When shall Providence remove this 
millstone from around the necks of the 
Canadian people?” 

Cartwright was one of the first Liber 
il appointments to the Senate. By 1906 
he was delivering himself, in a Senate 
debate, of what 


tation among senators: “It is not by 


is still a favorite quo 


any manner of means a trifling thing 
to say when I say that the value of the 
Senate is not only in what the Senate 
does but in what the Senate prevents 
other people from doing.”’ 

When Mackenzie King took office in 
1921 with a heavy Senate majority 
inst him he exacted a pledge from 
Liberal 


They were all sworn to 


, 
agi 


each 


senator he ippointed. 
“support such 
measure of Senate reform, in conform- 
ity with the requirements of the Con 
stitution, as may be introduced by the 
Liberal administration.’ 


King’s Memory Lapsed 

Obviously his plan was to introduce 
the “‘fundamental reform” that the 
Liberal platform promised, as soon as 
the Senate had a Liberal majority. But 
as luck would have it that moment 

Even in 
King Gov 


didn’t come for a long time 
1930 when the Mackenzik 
ernment was defeated by R. B. Ben 
nett’s Conservatives the 14 Liberal 
senators were still outnumbered by 34 
“unaffiliated” 
senators who’d been appointed by Sir 
Robert 
ernment of 1917-20. 

The Bennett interlude, 1930-35, re- 
stored a Conservative majority. Mean- 
while Mackenzie King’s zeal for Senate 
reform had waned. Nothing more was 
heard, after 1935, of the 
pledge”’ he had once exacted sy 1941 
the Liberals at last achieved the Liberal 
majority which has now become over 


Conservatives and 12 


torden under the Union Gov- 


‘senators’ 


whelming; nowadays only the CCF 
talks about abolishing the Senate, and 
even ‘“‘reform”’ 
less and half-hearted way 


is discussed in an aim 
when the 
subject comes up 

Actually there is room for consider- 
able doubt whether some of the sug- 
gested ‘“‘reforms’’ would really bring 
improvement 
senators by 


Appointment of some 


provincial governments would help to 
correct the imbalance of political par- 
ties—there would by now be a small 
handful of Social Crediters and CCFers 
from the west and a few more Ontario 
Conservatives. There is no reason to 
suppose, however, that the change 
would improve the Senate’s personnel 
in any other way. 

Indeed, the Senate’s talent for put 
ting its worst foot forward has some 
what obscured the fact that it does do 
some useful work 

Recently, as has always happened 
when the Senate 
majority of the government’s color, its 
actual rejection of bills from the House 
of Commons has dwindled to zero. The 


acquires a party 


Senate has not voted down a govern 
1940. This may 
expose the Senate to the suspicion of 


ment measure since 


being a rubber stamp, but at least if 
refutes the charge that an irresponsibk 
Upper House is thwarting the will of 
the people 

Amendment is another matter. Writ 
er R. A. Mackay’s study of sixty years 
work in the Senate showed no appre 
ciable difference in the number of bill 
amended, no matter whether the Sen 
ite’s majority is for or against the party 
in power. Some of the amendments are 
mere comma-chopping, but some are of 
real importance and value 

“The Income Tax Bill of 1917 
practically unworkable when it cams 
before the Senate,”’ says Mackay, “‘and 
only by the Senate’s amendments wa 
inything like satis 





factory 


it put into 

shape.” 
The Senate also did useful work on 

the present revised Income Tax Act 


not only by amendment but, more 


important, by two years of special com 
mittee work before the new bill was 


Many of the 


committee’s recommendations are in 


even drafted Senate 


corporated in the law 
Committees do an important fract 
of the Senate’s work. The busiest and 


best known is the Divorce Committee 


ion 


which grinds out about three hundred 
divorces a year for Quebec and New 
foundland. 

Almost all private bills originate in 
the Senate. The Senate may also orig 
nate as many “public bills by private 
members”’ as it likes--Sen. Euler’s long 
and eventually successful campaign t« 
legalize margarine is an outstandin, 
example 

But the most important legislation 
In any session 18s government legislation 


ind this (except for money bills) the 


government may introduce in either 


House as it chooses. In the past, min 
isters usually preferred the Commons 
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they liked to introduce their 
own bills themselves. Since 1945, how- 
ever, a change in the Senate’s rules has 
permitted cabinet ministers (who are 
members of the House of Commons) to 
come before the Senate and explain in 
person any government legislation they 
may choose to originate there 


because 


The result has been some increase in 
the number, and a great increase in the 
importance, of bills which are processed 


by the Senate before going to the Com 


mons. Government bills have been 
started there in numbers averaging 
ibout a dozen a year, some of them 


major jobs 

Senators are fond of pointing to their 
They 
five of them former 
and 21 ex-MLAs, of 


provincial cabinets 


members’ record of experience 
have 30 ex-MPs 
cabinet 
whom 


ministers 
13 in 
These figures overlap a bit but certainly 
more than half the present Senate had 
previous legislative experience in one 
field or the other 
However, there 
to the Liberal Party that 
with senatorships which may 


sat 


ire forms of service 


are rewarded 
appear 
less than useful in the eyes of the aver 


ige voter 

One is to be defeated at the polls 
firmly, repeatedly and expensively 
Half 1 dozen members of the present 
Senate acquired their political experi 


ence as defeated candidates— two were 


beaten three times running 


Prof. R. MacGregor Dawson recalls 
one senator, now dead, who was de 
feated in five consecutive general elec 
tions Finally a grateful government 


granted what an unappreciative elec 
torate had withheld,’ 
the perpetual candidate triumphantly 
entered the legislative halls 


tor 


he relates, ‘“‘and 


isa sena 


\ New Trend Coming? 


Another type of political experience 


which often entitles a man to a senator 


ship is to be president, secretary or 
similarly active official in a_ party 
organization. Eight senators now list 


this and no other political apprentice 


ship in the Parliamentary Guide 
Others, who indicate no connection at 
all with any political party, might per 
haps be identified by the Recording 


Angel as large contributors to election 
impaign funds 
However it’s unwise to base too 

and 

Two of the ablest 

of the Senate today 

Hugessen and Norman Lam 

defeated candidate, 

the other a Liberal Party official. Both 
superior ibility and energy to 


many a retired MP or cabinet minister 


many conclusions on categories 
paper qualifications 
members are 


Adrian 


bert One was a 


ire 


in 


Recently there have been indications 


that the Government intends to im 
prove the calibre of the Senate. Last 
year’s appointments all went to Lib 
erals but all did not go to the Liberals 
who had the highest seniority in party 
service, 

Ross Macdonald, now Government 
Leader in the Senate, was in the last 
parliament the ablest Speaker the 


House of Commons had had for many 
years. John J. Connolly, of Ottawa 
had been an active Liberal but not par 
ticularly outstanding as such——he’s just 
in able energetic lawyer in his middle 
forties 


think 


further, 


the 
in 


cabinet munisters 
Prime Minister might go 
future appointments, and name people 


Some 


who aren’t even Liberals 

He won’t name Conservative politi- 
cians—it’s too much to ask of a faith- 
ful Liberal worker, to see this coveted 
plum go to the very man who’s been 
fighting him tooth and nail for thirty 
years 3ut very definite consideration 
is being given to the appointment of 
men who are not politicians at all. 
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One thing that 
trend of thought 
indemnity. 


grants from United States foundations ire t 
an MP has become virtually a full-time to carry on work of great permanent isa Ww 
job—-half a year at Ottawa, the other value to Canada. Why should not suc! party 
half busy with constituents’ affairs people be senators, and earn their in vet t 
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senator to do. Those who are busy all! tee for new Senate have uggested Libera 
year round are busy with other things this very thing art 
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A New Senate 
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reform? As J. B. McGeachy, of the 


Globe and Mail, points out, “‘Nobody 


in power at Ottawa has ever shown the 


slightest wish or intention to reform 
the Senate, except by appointing polit- 
ical friends to replace deceased polit 
ical foes.’ 

But there was little agreement among 
Maclean’s panel on how the method of 
appointment could be changed. Three 
are in favor of letting the provinces in 
on the nomination of senators 30th 
Ruth Campbell, of the St. John’s Daily 
News and McGeac hy feel there would 
be some advantage in allowing the pro 
vincial governments to appoint half the 
senators. ‘““This would ensure represen 
tation of all parties,"”’ McGeachy says 
‘‘and would prevent the Senate from 
becoming the almost monolithic, one 
party legislature it now is.” Roge 
Lemelin, of Quebec, thinks the new 
Senate should be nominated by the 
provincial governments, “to re-estab 
lish political equilibrium among the 
Senate ranks,’’ but would have furthet 
nominations come from the Senate it 


self 
Non-Political Committees 


On the other hand, Dr. MacKinnon 
of Charlottetown, draws attention to 
the major difficulty in bringing the 
provinces into the appointment of 
senators. ‘I can’t see how the provin 
cial governments or nominating boards 
could do the job better,” he says. ‘‘In 
any event, who would be on the nom 
inating board; and why should provin 
cial governments determine the com 
position of a federal house?” 

Abbie Lane, of Halifax, Jim Green- 
blat, of Swift Current, and Jack Scott, 
of Vancouver, think non-political com- 
mittees should be made responsible for 
nominating senators. Mrs. Lane sug- 
gests an independent committee made 
up of representatives of the churches 


business, labor, the arts and so on 
though she admits this system would 
probably cause trouble. Scott thinks 
‘non-political committees at the pro 
vincial level’’ would be best Green- 
blat suggests senators be appointed 


“through some politically disinterested 
ih, there’s the rub) group; maybe uni 
versities—like the Irish Senate.’ 
Carlyle Allison, editor-in-chief of the 
Winnipeg Tribune, is convinced that 
appointment should remain in_ the 
hands of the government party “‘be- 
cause there is little hope that the leade 
of any party would willingly give up 


this prerogative. I think, however, that 


the prime minister should call for more 


suggestions from provincial premiers, 
men who are familiar with the materia] 
in their sections of Canada, but that 
the prime minister should not be bound 
to accept the premiers’ nominees. These 
premiers should also be told very clear- 
ly that their suggestions should range 
over other fields outside politics.” 

“In the long run,’’ says Basil Dean 
of the Calgary Herald, ‘‘the only effect 
ive answer is to make purely political 
appointments unfashionable; to ensure 
that they are universally regarded as in 
doubtful taste It means in other 
words, overhauling the whole cynical 
and largely amoral philosophy within 
which federal politics are conducted in 
this country. All it needs is a revolu 
tion in moral and political thought 
which shouldn’t take more than two or 
three hundred years to accomplish.’ 

The panel showed a variety of opin 
ion on the merits of the Senate. Jack 
Scott and Abbie Lane think we'd be 
better off without it “The Senate,’ 
Scott declares, “‘should be abolished. | 
think it’s a useless relic, a criminal 
waste of the taxpayers’ money, un 
democratic in the selection of those it 
honors since their appointment is for 
service to party rather than country 
(by no means synonymous) and be 
cause I think that whatever prestige or 
power the Senate might gain by reform, 
it would still be a luxury. The money 
would be far better spent on hospitals 
schools or insane asylums.”’ Mrs. Lane 
points to the quiet abolition of second 
chambers in all provinces except Que 
bec, and draws attention to the fact 
that the only obvious result has been 
to make the government a little less 
unwieldy 

J. B. McGeachy disagrees. ‘“‘In my 
opinion,” he says. “‘the Senate is neces 
sary as a revising body, does a pretty 
good job, does not deserve the con- 
tempt or indifference often visited upon 
it, and could be more useful than it is if 
given more work to do.”” But, he adds, 
“let us face the awful truth-——it might 
be improved.” 

“The main criticism of the Senate,” 
says Frank MacKinnon, “‘seems to be 
that there are too many government 
supporters in it. This situation is the 
fault of the Canadian people them 
selves, for we in Canada tend to keep 
governments in power much longer 
than do other countries One solu 
tion to the problem would be more fre 
quent changes of government 

Jim Greenblat believes that ‘“‘for the 
conditions prevailing in 1867 the 
Fathers of Confederation, modeling 
after the British institutional counter 
part, had a sound idea. For the most 
part the Senate has fulfilled some useful 
functions. But now its responsibilities 
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could be elaborated, expanded and re- 
furbished to better meet the changing 
social, economic and political needs of 
the nation.” 

Eight members of the nominating 
panel expressed opinions on age limits 
for senators: three would have compul- 
retirement at 75; the other five 
see no necessity M« 
Geachy does not believe in an arbitrary 
age limit but he would 
“declare vacant the place of any sena 
tor incapable of attending the debates.”’ 





sory 
for such a limit. 


for senators 


Lemelin wants ‘‘a medical examination 


imposed on the senators before each 
session.”” 

MacKinnon appointments 
should be for life ‘“‘to make the posts 
attractive, independent and continu 
don’t favor a fixed retirement 
age, for there is no way of determining 


feels 


ous, I 


the final limit of a person’s usefulness 
An occasional Dessaulles (who died at 
103) can be tolerated for the great ad 
antage of retaining some Aylesworths 
ind Dandurands.”’ 

Another suggestion made by several 
members of the panel was limiting the 
term of senators at anywhere from five 
to ten years. This has often been sug- 
gested as a way to keep the age limit 
down and to spread the honors around 
Dean raised one of the major difficul- 
ties to be faced if senators are appointed 
for a definite, renewable term 
senators are appointed for life, he says, 
‘they are bound to concern themselves 
with the reappointment 
Supposing they are appointed for ten 
years; as the ten years draw to a close 


Unless 


prospects of 


they will be wondering what their 
chances are of renewal, especially if a 
different party from the one that ap 
pointed them is now in power. Sub- 
consciously they will be endeavoring 
not to irritate the government of the 
day unnecessarily, and their essential 
independence will have been de 


stroyed.”’ 

In an attempt to this diffi 
culty Newfoundland’s Ruth Campbell 
would combine a non-renewable ten 
year term with fixed retirement at 75, 


escape 


“and a contributory pension scheme as 


in the Commons.’ 


, 


‘‘World’s Strongest Man’ 


Che nominations for this new Senate 
tend to reflect strongly the attitudes of 
panel Scott, for ex 
imple, who is in favor of getting rid of 


each member 


the Senate, found he could only nomi 
nate persons who fell in a very narrow 

itegory, “the men 
I'd be tempted to nominate 


standing British Columbians—are 


and women 
the out 
do 
ng work too worth while to send them 
He decided to choose 


since 


to that Siberia.”’ 


people who are “‘(a) worth honoring 
but (b) whose contribution to the prog 
ess of British Columbia isn’t such that 


it would be missed by sentencing them 
to Ottawa.’ 
Here then is 
Mac le in’s panel 
102 members for a Senate, 


nominating list of 
It provides the full 
broken down 
nto the constitutional provincial ratios 


the 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Six 
by Jack Scott ot 
Vancouver Sun 

David Ormiston, a 79-year-old old 
ge pensioner and wharf-sitter 


sena 


chosen the 


tors 


Douglas Hepburn, who is rated as 


the world’s strongest man, since his 
weight-lifting victories in Sweden, ‘‘to 
the Senate an air of 
that’s sorely lacking.” 

Jan Stepaniuk, a New 


farmer who has to work on the roads to 
to keep his farm 


give to virility 
Canadian 


get enough money 


gong 

Earle Birney: 
our leading poet and says things fancier 
and often clearer than any politician I 
Like most people he’s re 


“Birney of course is 


ever heard. 





ALBERTA 
Basil Dean 

Dr. E. P. Scarlett, « 
University of Alberta, ‘ 
the most cul 
Alberta and one of the 
minds in Canada 


quired to earn his keep at more mun- Six sen: 
dane things-—as 


in his case 


a university professor 
and this keeps him from 
saying all the fancy, clear things he has 
in mind. The Senate would be a fine 
place for Earle to reflect, contemplat 
and compose without distraction.” 


SESSES 


Alfred Law, a 66-year-old retired Donald Cameron, 
railway engineer famed Banff School of 

Leo Sweeney, “British Columbia's he combines a genuir 
No. 1 booster, that man who wears the the arts and the thing 
defiant straw hat in the worst rain with an astute busine 
storm The Senate is in desperate vould do credit to the « 
need of a little color and a few laughs iger of an oil explorat 
and Mr. Sweeney can provide both Mr. Justice W.G. 1 


Partners in the Deve 





of the Calgary Herald 





itors, chosen by Dean doesn't think udges sh 


uld be 


taken from the Bench and appointed t 


hancellor of the the Senate Gordon Egbert claim t« 
‘because he pos i senatorship derives principally fron 
tivated mind in his clear conception of the position 
most cultivated the Bench in the modern stat« 
C. S. Noble, inventor of “the Nobk 

head rf the blade i plow which turns over th 
Fine Arts nee mmediately below the surface w 
1 affection for exposing the topsoil to winds which w 
is of the spirit carry it away and which has done n 
ss sense whic! oO prevent wind erosior the curse 
yperations mar he prairn n the Thirti thar 

ion company ther development in farming 
gbert. Thoug! J I. Zubick, wh t 


lopment of Canada 
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modern, all-steel refrigerators in a leading Canadian plont 


Assembling 


ou and you see new homes going up at the greatest rate 
story. Look inside these new home: i ll see 
1ilt and better equipped for modern living becaus« 
kitchen, 800 lI yrre of steel ' rporated 
and the the range, the k, the table toy ibine ind other 
easy-t lean, time-saving ap} tment 
ee oe 
manufacturer; the architect i ‘ ’ te A 
rganizati whose 40 ! , { ste k ’ , 
HOME presents an investment that ‘pa ii’ for al t eve ette 
housing and more comfortable living 





White-hot slabs from a Stelco furnoce move on to be rolled into 


sheets for use in refrigerators ond other home appliances! 





Out of the 13,069 
employees 

at Stelco 

2,275 have 
served 25 years 
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Premier Ernest Manning in the last 
provincial election in Alberta (and was 
defeated ). 

Charlie Willis, editor of the Stettler 
Independent, ‘‘the most articulate and 
forthright weekly newspaper editor in 
western Canada.” 


SASKATCHEWAN. 
chosen by Jim Greenblat, of the Swift 
Current Sun. 

Greenblat feels “‘the Senate needs a 
strong dose of high-pressure, 
roots public relations on a scale which 
would bring it closer to the people.” 

Hon. T. C. Douglas, present Prem- 
ier of Saskatchewan, who ‘“‘would soon 
put the Senate’s name in lights all over 
Canada. A dynamic personality. De- 
spite his philosophies, an ardent Can- 
adian.”’ 

Ariel F. Swallows, QC, ‘‘a 
with a terrific impact on his commu- 
nity.” 

Andrew King, editor of the Estevan 
Mercury, ‘“‘maturing in years but young 
in spirit.”’ 

James Fraser, a farmer from Pam- 
brun, ‘‘a God-fearing man, he speaks as 
he feels.” 

Dr. Oscar M. Irwin, of Swift Cur- 
rent, ‘‘a bundle of hot tamale .. . who 
could be counted on to do more than 
keep a seat warm in the Senate.” 

A. W. (Pallie) Pascoe, of Moose 
Jaw, a retired postal department in- 
spector. 


Six senators, 


grass- 


man 


MANITOBA. 
by Carlyle Allison, of the Winnipeg 
Tribune. 

W. J. Waines, dean of Arts and 
Sciences at the University of Manitoba. 

W. R. Leslie, superintendent of the 
Dominion government experimental 
farm, at Morden, Man. 

Rex Grose, deputy minister of In- 
dustry and Commerce, ‘‘a man who has 
studied for years Manitoba's industrial 
and natural resources potential, who is 
young and full of zeal to tap and de- 
velop Canada’s resources.”’ 

W. L. Palk, superintendent of the 
T. Eaton Co. store in Winnipeg 

R. H. G. Bonnycastle, president 
of the Stovel-Advocate Press, ‘‘a pub- 
lic-spirited younger man who _ has 
shown his capabilities in the presidency 
of the Canadian Club, the Chamber of 
Commerce and other Winnipeg organi- 
zations.” 

D. Bruce Shaw, a director of A. E 
Ames and Co., “‘a man with principles 
afraid to speak 


Six senators, chosen 


who is not out 1n a 


meeting.”’ 


ONTARIO 


Twenty-four senators, 


chosen by J. B. McGeachy, of the 
Globe and Mail 

McGeachy presents a group that 
includes representatives from every 


major occupational group in Canada 
The only labor in 
this new Senate, Pat Conroy, comes 
from McGeachy’s group. The arts are 
represented by a novelist, Mazo de la 
Roche, playwright and author Robert- 
son Davies, L. A. C. Panton, princi- 
pal of the Ontario College of Art, Dr. 
Healey Willan, “Canada’s 
musician and composer whose learning 
and wit would adorn the Senate,’’ and 
E. J. Pratt, “the most distinguished 
poet living in Ontario, and, as his writ 
ing man familiar with the 
lives and troubles of ordinary people 
There is nothing against making a poet 
a senator,’”’ McGeachy adds. “W. B 
Yeats, possibly the greatest poet of the 
last half-century, served in the Irish 
Senate with distinction.” 


representative of 


greatest 


shows, a 


The universities are well represented 
in the Ontario list. From Queen’s Uni- 
versity in Kingston comes Prof. 
Arthur R. M. Lower, “who has prob- 
ably done more than anyone else to 
rouse an interest in Canada’s history, 


MACLEAN'S 


MAGAZINE, 


even though he may have exasperated 


many people in the process.”” Four 
others are from the University of 
Toronto: Dr. Sidney Smith, its presi 
dent; Dr. Edgar McInnis, a professor 
of history, and also head of the Can- 
adian Institute for International Af- 
fairs; R. S. K. Seeley, provost of 
Trinity College, “‘a clergyman of spirit 
and erudition, who has set an example 
to his academic colleagues by stepping 
out of college halls to organize and lead 
conferences on public questions;’’ and 
Dean Cecil Wright, ‘head of the 
School of Law, a pertinacious debater 
and leader of the movement to lift the 
standards of legal scholarship in On 
tario.”’ 

McGeachy nominated two veteran 
J. V. McAree, Globe and 


journalist whose 


journalists, 
Mail columnist, “a 
wisdom and humor have pleased and 
enlightened a generation of readers and 
would keep the Senate lively,’’ and 
B. K. Sandwell, “doyen of Canadian 
journalists, who has raised the standard 
of Canadian writing and criticism by 
his example and illumined the Canadian 
countrymen and 
of observation 


scene, for his own 
others, by his 
and analysis.” 

McGeachy’s other nominations 

D. W. Ambridge, president of the 
Abitibi Power and Paper Co., “‘a cap 
tain of industry who is forest 
conservationist and has achieved cor 
dial management-labor relations.”’ 

James S. Duncan, 
Massey-Harris-Ferguson Ltd., ‘‘a busi 
ness leader who knows nearly all there 
is to know about international 
cially dollar-sterling) trade and 
done much to promote it.” 

Dr. Charles H. Best, ‘“‘a 
medical research.”’ 

L. W. Brockington, QC, 
learning, eloquence and wit have en 
thralled many audiences.” 

Gen. H. D. G. Crerar, 
vice on military questions would be 
invaluable.” 

H. H. Hannam, president of the 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture, 
“an expert on all branches of farming.” 

Dr. C. Jack Mackenzie, head of 
Canada’s atomic research program 

The Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen, 


“who through his years out of office 


pe »wers 


also a 


president of 


espe 


has 
le ider in 


“whose 


‘“‘whose ad 


has continued to give the public the 
benefit of his counsel and 
show the Senate, or any other legisla 
body, how a 
should be composed and delivered.”’ 

Gladstone Murray, 
friend of New Canadians 
Canadians too), champion of the mat 
ket economy, who has striven hard, and 
successfully, to bring about the equablk 
relations between capital and labor.”’ 

Charlotte Whitton, “‘the redoubt 
able mayor of Ottawa.”’ 

Sigmund Samuel, 
and deep humanity.”’ 


who would 


tive debating speech 
“raconteur 


and of old 


“a man of taste 


QUEBEC 
chosen by novelist Roger Lemelin 

I, Roger Lemelin, myself, becaus 
my father would be proud 

Jean-Charles Bonenfant, librari 
an at the Quebec Legislature and one 
of the 
tional 


Twenty-four senators 


experts in Canadian constitu 


problems Because he is my 
neighbor and because someone among 
know 
Senate problems 

Pat Allen, my grocer 
represents the small private enterpris« 


us should something about the 


Bex 1USe he 


and is not related to the interests of the 
large companies 

Gérard Filion, journalist at Le D« 
voir. Because he has a temper and 
would help us to get mad from time to 
time, and takes 
seriously 

Msgr. Ferdinand Vandry, rector of 
Laval University. For the moral sup 


port. It is always good to have a priest 


because he himself 
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around, my mother told me 
Maurice (Rocket) Richard, to in- 
spire us and help us reach our goal 
Bona Arsenault, member of Bona 
venture City We must 
public-relations man 
Raoul Jobin, 
tenor, to sing us 
bored with 
O Canada, 
triotic explosions 
Jacques Normand, 
will need distractions 
Adrien Pouliot, dean of the Faculty 
of Sciences at Laval 


have i good 
famous Canadian 
1 song when we get 
our discussions, and to sing 


when we will burst in pa 


r'V star We 


University Be 


cause he has humor, a quality scarcely 


found in scientists 


Joseph Albert Mongrain, forme: 
mayor of Three Rivers Because he 
has left politics ind still loves pre 


eminence 
Charles De Koninck, Thomist phil 
osopher, to represent large families 
Claude Champagne, music com 
keep harmony in our ranks 
Gabrielle Roy, novelist lo tell us 
tales about the 
Miss Canada 1953. 
tory lo be repl iced each year 
Her runner-up. 
lo be replaced each year 
Cyrille Vaillancourt. 
the old Senate. 


poser, to 


west 


Self-explana 
Self-explanatory 


l'o represent 
Also because he gives 
maple syrup to his friends 
Hugh MacLennan, to 
McGill 1 good writer 
ind I have 
novelists 
Father Georges-Henri Lévesque, 
dean of the Faculty of Social Sciences 
it Laval 
Msgr. Vandry 
lems in common 
Jean Soucy, Quebe« 
paint a portrait of each of us 
Abraham Moses Klein. 
his poems after discussions. 


represent 
Bec iuse he 1S 


certain predilection for 


lo serve as companion to 


They have many prob 
painter To 


To recite 
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Dr. Wilder Penfield. To survey the 
brainwork of the new Senat« 

Jean Bruchési, historian. Because 
he would love it 

Frank Scott, not 
expert or socialist, but as a poet 

NEW BRUNSWICK. Ten senators 
chosen by Dr. George | 
of Woodstock, N.B 

Emery LeBlanc, 


rederick Clarke 


Moncton \ca 





dian Bilingual Brilliant journalist 

Sen. Muriel Fergusson Fighter 
for the rights of women 

W. J. Smith, professor of econon 
ics, University of New Brunswick 
Young, talented Fights for ny « ist 
he beheves just 

Norman Buchanan, Minist f 
Lands and Mines. Military Cross three 
times, Straight, fe vard ums forces 
ful, fearless 

Mary S. Clarke, my fe. Sound 
judgment, not swayed | entimen 

Mrs. Kenneth Campbell, Saint 
John Ab spe iker. Charmin excel 
lent judgment. Is aware of tl 
tance of loyalty to the crow: 

Robert A. Tweedie. Always 
diplomatic envoy for New B ch 


John MeNair, ex-premi ( n 


judicial, dignified, generous nad 
gable worker 

Harry Greenlaw, Millville NB 
An agriculturalist. Energeti Know 


needs of country 


Dr. R. R. Public Healt! 


Prosser, 


Department Eminent psychologist ‘ 

ind psychiatrist. Could check on any . 

mental breakdown of his contemp« 

raries laste 
NOVA SCOTIA len senator cho ‘ ‘ oa | 

sen by Mrs. Abbie Lane, of Halifax 


Beaton, 
relations 


Ernest 
industrial 
Steel and 


superintendent of 
f 


for the 
Coal Corpor ition 


Dominion 


in Cape 


*The swing is DEFINITELY 
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RICE BREWED 


THE CANADIAN TASTE 


Breton. “He knows coal mines and 
coal miners from the coal face on up to 
the highest executive position.” 

Judge George Morrison. “I once 
watched him conduct a citizenship cere- 
mony for some New Canadians. He 
seemed to have such a real understand- 
ing of their past struggles and a feeling 
for the difficulties they would encoun 
ter in a new land.”’ 

Cecil Day, editor of the Liverpool 
Advance. ‘‘A man who wields a cour 
ageous pen, he has been taking pot 
shots at the Senate both seriously and 
in fun-—-for years. In the past, each 
time there has been a Senate vacancy 
in Nova Scotia he has made a facetious 
ipplication for the job. Now he should 
have it.”’ 

Mrs. J. E. (Allie) Ahern, of Hali 
fax. “‘She’s practical and fair-minded 
ind could add more than a decorative 
note to Canada’s most famous Gentle 
men’s Club.” 

Capt. Angus Walters, of Lunen 
burg, the salty old skipper of the Blu 
nose. “‘He could, and would, keep our 
fishing industry to the forefront and, 
incidentally, add some color to the 
Senate.”’ 

Rev. Nelson MacDonald, of Dart 
mouth. Has worked in the Antigonish 
Movement; by forming co-operatives 
ind credit unions among the farmers 
h 


fishermen and townspeople, he has 


helped to give them a new measure of 
independence 

Mrs. Margaret Norrie, propnietres 
of Fundy Farms, North River, Col 


chester Co. “She has a practical knowl 


edge of farming and its problems \ 
capable as any man to represent 


farmers.”’ 
Isabel Macneill, formerly of Hali 


; 


fax, who now is superintendent of t 


i¢ 
Ontario Training School for Girls at 
Galt. “She knows all about penal prob- 
lems and is an expert on reforming 
people Chere’s a real need for her in 
the Senate.”’ 

Brig. H. V. D. Laing, secretary 
treasurer of the Maritime National 
Fish. To represent the military, and 
because he has ‘‘good business execu 
tive ability and a sincere interest in 
Maritimers and the Maritimes.” 

Joseph Howe, ghost is a constant 
reminder of Maritime rights.’ 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
Four senators, chosen by Dr. Frank 
MacKinnon, principal of Prince of 
Wales College Charlottetown 

Walter R. Shaw, retiring deputy 
minister of Agric ulture “He has made 
great contributions to the agricultural] 


industry, not only in his province but 
ilso throughout the country 

Frank Walker, associate editor of 
the Charlottetown Guardian, “one of 
the best-informed citizens in the prov 
ince whose wide expenence ibility 
ind integrity would be as effective ir 


the legislative process as they have 


been in the management of a news 
paper and the advising of the many 
public men who have valued his friend 


ship.” 
J. O: C. Campbell, practicing |» 

yer and formerdeputy attorney-cenet 

‘Legal scholar and court lawys ‘ 


been eminent in the field of don 
provincial relations.’ 

Frank W. Curtis, engineer and d 
if the County Construction Ce An 
outst anding businessman of wide int« 
ests who has been president of bot!) the 
Charlottetown Board of Trads na t 
Maritime Board of Trade.’ 


NEWFOUNDLAND. Six senator 
chosen by Ruth Campbell, of the St 
John’s Daily News 

Raymond Gushue, president, Me 
morial University. “‘Recognized for his 
contributions to the province’s fisheries 
problems. Has made an outstanding 
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contribution to the growth and aca 
demic advance of Memorial Univer 
sity.” 

Henry M. S. Lewin, general mana 
ger of Bowater’s Newfoundland Pulp 
and Paper Mills “His vision and 
enterprise have been invaluable 
throughout the program of industrial 
expansion which has made the Bo 
water plant one of the largest pulp and 
paper manufacturing units in the 
world.”’ 

Gerald S. Doyle, president of 
Gerald Doyle Ltd., and owner and 
publisher of the popular monthly news 
paper, Family Fireside 

Dr. John McKee Olds, of Twilli: 
gate “Beloved by all the residents of 
the outports, Dr. Olds carries his ser 
ices by hospital boat to those along 
Notre Dame Bay who are unable to 
reach the hospital at Twillingate. He 
has also done splendid work on the 
Labrador coast and as a doctor accom 
panying the Newfoundland seal fishing 
fleet.”’ 

Arthur Monroe, president of New 
foundland Fishery Products Ltd Pro 
gressive and imaginative, he has origi 
nated and developed this highly inte 
grated sea-to-consumer fishery service 
ind is leading the way in revolution 
ing the fisheries which are Newfound 


land’s basic industry 


Henry G. R. Mews, mayor of S 
John’s since 1949 “He has made 
notable contribution — t the t 

»wth and welfare 


J. B. MeGeachy’s comment o1 


choiwes for the Ontario members of t! 


| 


new Senate could ipply to the list 


whole ‘Whether this group could 
ver manage to enact laws he , 
or would simply talk interminab] 
have no idea. At any rate, they would 


make an interesting dinner party * 
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Lowdown on a Totem Pole 


HE SAKAU’WAN totem pole 
in the Royal Ontario Museum, 
which artist Duncan Macpherson 
painted for our cover this issue, is 
considered the largest and finest 
example of the craft in existence. 
It was carved in 1865 and discov- 
ered in 1927, decaying in the forest 
country of the lower. Nass River in 
northern British Columbia, by Dr 
Marius Barbeau, of the National 
Museum, Ottawa 
Barbeau, after long and delicate 
Indian chief, 


Royal 


took a rail 


negotiations with an 
obtained the 
Museum It 
way engineer and a crew of Indians 


pole for the 
Ontario 


to get the pole down and into the 
rivera difficult operation for the 
pole is carved from an eighty-foot 


tree and weighs several tons and the 


workmen had to be careful not t« 
damage the carving. 
Toronto, 


Meanwhile, in special 


provisions had been made to re 


ceive the totem. In a sense the 
building was literally built around it. 
The museum had to engage the Do 
minion Bridge Company to erect it 
in three sections. The first two gave 
no trouble but when they came to 


looked as if it 
wouldn’t fit The architect sweated; 


put in the third it 


the museum administrator frowned. 
But it slipped into position with a 
scant six inches to spare 


Obviously the angle from which 


Maclean’s readers view the pole is 
in impossible one unless the roof of 
the museum is torn off. Duncan 
Macpherson reconstructed it care- 
fully after making many sketches 


Io understand the meaning o 
totem poles in general, one has to 
inderstand the primitive highly com 
pilex society of the Coast Indians and 
their unusual set of values. Their 


ittitude toward property, for ex 


imple, was the opposite of our own 
they renowned a man for what he 
could give away rather than for what 
he could keep A man could easily 
humihate a neighbor by breaking up 
one of his own canoes and tossing 
it into the sea. lo keep up with 


the Joneses the neighbor would then 


have to smash two canoes and so 
on If one tribe really wanted to 
humiliate another tribe it held a giant 
feast-—called a “‘potlatch’’— invited 


the rivals and then gave them every- 
thing it owned. 

Well, there were these two tribes 
the Killer-Whales and the 
The Killer-Whales 
have the biggest totem pole in the 


Eagles 
decided they'd 
world and they engaged the greatest 
totem artist in the business to carve 


IN 
THE EDITORS’ 
CONFIDENCE 
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it for them i man n 
This got the Eagles in such a state 
that they decided to put up an even 
NEW! B&D Utility Screw Driving Attachment 
mgger totem pol so naturally they, 


engaged Ovyai too 


They located il enormous red 
cedar tree on the Portland Canal. 
apout ninety miles from their Village, 


cut it down and floated it back. Ova) 


$13.90 
At Your Dealer's During Hardware Week 
(April 16-24) 


spent in entire year carving lit ind 
he put filteen major carvings into it 
all mythological symbols such as the 
Devil-Fish 


Chis done, the 





Dragon-Fly and so on anding F 
Eagles held a mag 
potlatch 


nificent humiliating the 






Killer-Whales all to pieces by giving 


away blankets, smashing canoes, et« 





Then as a clincher, up went the , = He gages. 
; : Pome. oe 

totem It took three days to raise “we a aw a . eather | 

Today the pole is the envy of _— PO k T A B l f E l f ( T Rk | ( | 0 0 l S ) 





thousands of visitors who come to 


the Ontario Museum Phe toten Bob Davis, Dept. HM4, BLACK & DECKER MFG. CO., LTD., 80-86 Fleet St., E., Toronto 2, Ont 


pole era is ended, but this one is 
likely 1o 
‘ 


been shot full of 


for decades its 


endure 
preservative and 
packs a tiny extinguisher on its back 


in case of fire. * 


» 
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Four litth words—“I'll Marry the 


Winner'’—gave every single woman 
in the world a chance to marry a glor- 
ious? glamorous? glittering? film star. 
“It's a Riot!” 





PAUL DOUGLAS 
in 
THE MAGGIE 


, ®t Scotch es 
TIGHT UTTLe ISLAND” 


GREGORY PECK 
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Mark Twares “The Millen Pound Ne 
1“ Color by Technicolor 
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MAILBAG <3 


PULLING THE LION'S TAIL 


It disgusts me when some of Mail- 
bag correspondents revert to the old 
lion tail-pulling idea and gabble about 
independence, which we already have, 
or the flag, which is absolutely ours. 
The Union Jack in the corner naturally 
signifies the British origin of this coun- 
try. If there should be a change, which 
I am not against, I believe the fleur- 
de-lis should also be shown. The Brit- 
ish and French peoples were the foun- 
ders of this country and should be the 
only Canadians concerned in the mat 
ter A. V. Drackett, Moose Jaw, Sask 


@® Any Canadian worthy of the name 
who wants to retain the Union Jack, 
or that other fiasco, the Red Ensign, 
as a national flag should have plenty 
All these flags do is remind 
us of battles and squabbles which we 


of enemies 


want to forget, and we will not achieve 
our national unity until we do. Ours 
is supposed to be the land of the Maple 
Leaf but where oh where is that Maple 
Leaf? Let us all, as true Canadians, 
put the Maple Leaf where it belongs 
on our own flag G. B. Kennedy, 
Prince Albert, Sask 
e I can assure M. R. Daoust, 
who says most Canadians want a “‘true 


wholly Canadian flag,’ that we will 


} 





or any big British inland city during 
the German air raids, he would be very 


proud of his British citizenship.-—_Nora 
Manitius, Magog, Que. 
* Why not invite our artists and 


both amateur and _ profes- 

sional, to submit ideas before we come 

to a definite decision about a national 

flag? A committee would select the 

best and place them to a national vote 
B. Traxell, Borden, Sask 


designers, 


* If any person or group of persons 
is qualified to have a vote on this 
unnecessary business of changing our 
flag it should be those who lie in hos- 
pitals, those in wheelchairs, those who 
have been impaired by fighting for our 
country These are the ones to de- 
cide; not men catering for votes 


G. V. C. Myles, Nashwaaksis, N.B 


John Lofft’s Rumania 

I read with interest and concern John 
Lofft’s article, My Six Weeks With the 
Comrades (Feb. 1 Interest 
I was with Lofft on the trip 
because | went to Europe with a desire 


bec ause 


concern, 


to foster understanding across the main 
barrier separating people and, thoughts 
today In my opinion Lofft’s article 
substantially to 


does not < ontribute 

















remain loyal to our flag, to our Crown 
and to the justice and freedom which 
blocking the 
with 


they symbolize, thus 


bloody advance of those who 
hammer and sickle would replace unity 
love with fear; and 


Sherwood 


with dissension; 
prosperity with destitution 
J Sugden Toronto 


7 I have two suggestions to re 
lieve M. R. Daoust of the indignation 


of having to live under a foreign flag 
First. I would like to suggest that 
Mr. Daoust twist his own neck rather 
than that of our respected Judge Che- 
vrier (Maclean’s, Oct. 15), or, in the 
event that this solution should fail to 
obtain the desired end, that he return 
to the country of his origin where a 
flag less foreign to him than our 
Canadian flag obviously flies 
Patrick Sutherland, Mundare, Alta 


@ The letter from your reader makes 
very sad reading. I take it the foreign 
country to which he refers is Great 
Britain, I take it also that he is 
Canadian born, in which case he is a 
British subject —of this he should be so 


proud—and had he lived in London, 








Rumanian 


our understanding of the 


people 

The Student Christian Movement of 
Canada, whom I represented in Europe, 
Rumania last 
summer to attend the World Festival 
of Youth and Students for Peace and 
Friendship. That John Lofft did not 
share this mission is evidenced by his 
disinterest in the festival and his ad- 


sent two observers to 


mitted use of it only as an excuse to 
enter Rumania. In his article he has 
made no attempt to understand Ru- 
manian life but has strung together a 
series of anecdotes that arouse distrust 
and hatred toward the Rumanian 
government 

The Rumanian government opened 
its borders to anyone who wanted to 
come on a delegation from their coun- 
try to the festival in Bucharest 
thirty thousand came from all over the 
world. To describe this invitation in 
the conspiratorial tones that Lofft uses 
is hardly justified 

My impression of Rumania was that 
there were many encouraging develop- 
ments and, although a certain segment 
of the population exhibited some dis- 


satisfaction, there was considerable 


MACLEAN'S 


MA 


popular support for the present gov 
ernment -W. E. Willmott, Mont 
real. 


@ ...A sincere desire for peace and 
friendship were the only qualifications 
necessary to attend the Bucharest fes- 
tival. This Canadian reciprocated by 
repeatedly denouncing his benefactors 
as members of a Communist front, and 
adversely or cynically described the 
individual members and their activi- 
ties S. Smith, Victoria. 


a Il was reminded of the story of 
two students who were asked to write 
an essay on slum life. One wrote of dirt 
and degradation, the other of petunias 
One’s own attitude leads 


The Rev. John 


and pansies. 
one to see accordingly 
Douglas, Kintore, Ont. 


Spade Work for the Blind 


Referring to the article on Col. Eddie 
Baker (Feb. 15), one would not wish to 
deprive him of the admiration, credit 
and recognition of his courage in his 
accomplishments in the Canadian N 
tional Institute for the Blind 

the tendency is to forget the peopl 
who did the spade work 

In 1918 C. W. Holmes was appointed 
to the directorship of the Blind Insti 
tute and held that office until his resis 
nation in 1923. The broad and lasting 

fundamental! plans laid 


however! 


nature of the 
down and work inaugurated by Holme 
received Dominion and U. S. recogni 
tion Holmes’ accomplishments are 
the more remarkable considering the 
fact he was deprived of his sight at the 


ige of eight A. N. Risk, Kingston 


@ Eddie Baker’s apparent nonchalance 
is the result of a careful and infinite 
study | have met him on entering 
i strange hotel he enters his room 
feels carefully every piece of furniture 
its position in relation to the space in 
A day or so later | have 
taken strangers into his room and have 
thrilled to his ‘“‘take the big chair in 


the room 


the corner” or “‘watch out for the table 
by the bed.’”” He had memorized every 
stick of furniture and the capacity of 
his room for the convenience of his 
visitors Harry Bray, Toronto 


A Home of Their Own 


Earle Beattie made some very sound 
observations in his article, The Longest 
Cold War in History (Jan. 15). Unfor 
tunately many tenants, especially if 
they have children, are not in a position 
to rebel against unfair conditions. For 
building home of their 


these peopl : 


own is the only solution—if they can 


afford it with present-day material and 


labor costs If they can find fifteen 
or twenty others who would like to 
acquire a home they could form 


co-operative building group and save 
1 third or more of the cost 
now quite a bit of literature available 
showing how it is done P. A. Haridge 
Ottawa. 


There iS 


Only Too Fashionable 


Plaudits to Blair Fraser for his 
timely article, What We Don’t Know 
About the U. S. (Jan. 15 Most of 
the Canadian misconceptions he has 
listed are only too fashionable, riding 
as they do on the crest of a wave of 
anti-U. S. sentiment 


Let us always remember that there 
are extremes and extremists in bot! 
Canada and the United States, but 
that it has been a predominant sens« 
proportion in bot! 
countries which has kept us at peace 


of balance and 


and which has drawn us closer eco 
nomically and culturally than few other 
nations have been drawn 


since th 


beginning of history.—Blair Baillie 
Vancouver. 
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When the Mormons Came 


I wish to call your attention to an 
inaccurate date in Robert Collins’ 
article, How Lethbridge Licked the 
Drought (Feb. 1). Charles Ora Card, 
the writer’s grandfather, is reported to 
have begun the Mormon settlement in 
southern Alberta in 1877. The correct 
date is 1887.—Brigham Y. Card, Ed- 
monton. 


Rhymes for a Model T 


Thanks to you and Bill Stephenson 
for your tribute to the Model T (Feb. 
15). We bought one, named it Katy- 
did and went places. Never in all the 
29 years it served us did it leave us 
stranded away from home 
years during that time 
half pipe took the 
muffler and tail-pipe and no unusual 
sound betrayed the 


For some 
an inch-and-a- 
place of a worn-out 


substitution 


In °24 we bought it new 
A Model T and touring too 
And as we dro knowledge eu 
OT how ¢ 
A ‘ S passed P , 
The do ll squeaked, the « r 
t r¢ 
But still it we ! ff ar 
4 1a ca re4 
O June the first of ‘ 
lea ld Mode ] 
And both of u grieve et 
The old « 
rhe engine sputtere the k 
And on its whe t ily ‘ 
We t ned av t to behol 
Che Cz 
And ( f V 
A be ‘ oll 


Mrs. John R. McEachern. Arevle 
Ont 


@1 very 
irticle but I find a few holes in it. You 
did not back up a hill because he did 
not climb like she racked 


much enjoyed Stephenson’s 


useta;”’ you | 
up a hill because you were low on fuel 
ind had to depend on gravity for the 
tor ste 


gas to reach the carbure 


hen 
1 f¥ 


lights worked straig 


son says the I 
lights ran off the 


the generator The 
magneto until 1919 when some of them 
ran off the battery He also mentioned 
that the Model T had no startet The 
fact is that they had no starter until 
1919 when they came out with starter 
generator and batt George Lever 


idge Victoria 


* Backward or forward, she al 
Ways made any steep grade and took 
the roughest roads The only way 


to dim the lights was to honk the horn 





ind we had to press that button until 
had passed us 


Mrs. M. Hilgers 


the oncoming car 
Bless her memory. 
Calgary 

@ I still have a few woodworking tools 
which were used by my brother and 
Henry Ford once in an outshed off 
Woodward Avenue, Detroit, about the 


turn of the century when they were 


making patterns for castings to be used 
n the making of the first experimental 
Ford car My brother had no 


money for the venture He only 


vorked.—The Rev. Leonard Bartlett, 
Ont. 


Chamesville, 

















e. How well I recall watching my 
dad cranking in vain to get 
started. Finally in disgust he aimed 
a well-placed kick at her front fender 
The motor roared into life... On 
another cold winter morning, having 
jacked up a rear wheel to ease cranking 
and having started the motor, the vi 
bration was so great the car jumped 
the jack and headed down the road 
with my dad running after it yelling, 


“Whoa, Lizzie! Whoa!’’—C. S. Gris. 
Kimberley, B.C 
Charge Your Glasses! 

Allow me to thank you, and to 


your editorial 
March 1 It 
point Did 
inadian Club, for 


congratulate you, on 
Our Ice-Water Loyalty 
is both timely and to the 
you ever hear a C 





top J 


example, sing God Save the Queen 
The members show no enthusiasm and 
give little thought to the 


They fail to recognize that the 


words 


antnem 


is not a funeral dirge W. R. Francis 
Prince Albert mask 
They Want Censorship 

I have been becoming increasingly 


ilarmed over your attacks editorially 
on such things as Communism censor 
ship and film censorship. You have 
become too complacent and free think 
ing Your hatred of McCarthyism 
disgusting Senator McCarthy i; 


man who is 


willing 
personal happiness 
stroy and bring to light a great enemy 


of our time Communism will never 


flourish I exposed to the brightness 
of day Your worst editorial was the 
one n which you criticized film cen 
sorshiy As Usual, the Cens« Defe ‘ 
His Own Ends, Feb. 1 Mary 
Tierney, Clinton, Ont 

® Your bland assumption tl 

ing defeats { n end sul 
ported by facts toda, Harry 


McKervey, Rocky Mountain He 


Alta 


@® Your editor follow the ttern 


of other editorials sniping t Cathol 
Quebec and Catholics in general 

Mrs. J. Palmer. Souths Coal 
Somebody Loves Us 

I thought you would b nterested 
n the graceful tribut« paid t Max 
lean’s by Zosita Forbes m her mas 
nificent book Appointment with the 
Sun! On page 73 she that 
Canadians were reading. “their favor 


probably M iciean &s the 


informed opin 


ite Magazine 

beacon of reasoned and 

ion from Quebe« to Vancouve | rm 
Fred Vernham, Vancouver 


@ May I say how much we enjo 
magazine ind that is wurnalis 


i 


myself | particularly admire the qual 


ty of your reporters and feature writers 


Pierre Marty-Picard, Paris, France 
@ I consider Maclean’s the dest of its 
kind anywhere George C. Lloyd, Eau 
Claire, Wis 


@ My mother quotes it more than her 
Bible Mrs. R. D. Sperry, Halifax 


@ Your editorials should be 
reading for’ every Canadian Mrs 


G. H. Loane, Fredericton, N.B + 


Lizzie 
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Colgate brightens teeth! 


Colgate beautifies 
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Colgate sweetens breat/ 


Colgate tastes delicious 
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oremost 


SAME FAMILIAR PACKAGE! 33¢ 59c 85¢ 


Actual use by hundreds of people has 
established the lasting protection of 
New Colgate with Gardol! Tests 
supervised by leading dental av 
thorities—for a full year—show this 
protection won't wear off! Show just 
daily morning and night use guards 
against decay-causing enzymes every 
minute of the day and night! 


Yes, laboratory examinations and 
linical tests show that new Colgate 
Dental Cream with Gardol gives yo 
the most complete long-lasting protec 


tion against tooth decay enzymes 


ever reported! 
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Meet the one heating expert 
who can save you up fo 
5% on fuel oil 


..» AND GUARANTEE IT IN WRITING! 
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World's finest oil burner! In the Timken Silent 
Automatic Woall-Flame Burner, scientific placement of 
flame, plus complete preparation of the air-fuel mix 
ture, results in unequalled efficiency and oil savings 


This man offers you money-saving magic. He is your Timken 
Silent Automatic, Direct Factory Dealer. He can cut your fuel oil 
bills more than any other dealer in the heating business! He sells 


ind installs the amazing Timken Silent Automatic Wall-Flame Oil 


Burner—which in test after test, home after home, has cut fuel oil 
bills up to 25) and more 


He offers an exclusive written guarantee of fuel savings. As an 
authorized factory-trained heating expert, he will scientifically 
test vour heating plant and tell you W hat you Can expect to save by 


replacing your gun-type burner with a new wall-flame burner. 


If you buy, Ae'l/ guarantee these oil savings in writing ! 


If you heat with coal, this guarantee is important to you, too. 
For you are assured the same fuel economy, proved over other 


types of oil burners in home heating tests everywhere! 


Let him show you this most advanced principle of oil heat. Complete- 
ly quiet, clean, and with one moving part, it blankets heating plant 
walls with a natural, unhurried, blue-hot flame. Nothing to get 


out of order 


4M Ore Om 
Silent ‘Aulemalic 


Phone your local dealer today for a 
free fuel-saving estimate! He is listed in 
the ‘yellow pages’ of your phone book. It 
will pay you to get his expert advice and 


counsel 
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FIVE-YEAR-OLD in Guelph, 
Ont., went to visit some friends 
who pointed out that he had 
With 


a sheepish grin and without a word 


his shoes on the wrong feet. 


of comment the boy crossed his legs, 
and stood in that position for the 
remainder of his visit 


eee 

A country clergyman calling on 
one of his parishioners in Queens 
County, P.E.I1., asked for the family 
Bible so that he might read a few 
passages before he left. The head 
of the house sent his younger son to 
get it. “Quick, get the Bible, Willy,”’ 
he said. ‘“‘You know that big book 
we all read so much.”” The boy was 
back in a moment with Eaton’s mail- 
order catalogue 


Victoria, B.C., 
trouble with censored publications. 


continues to have 


The Totem Theatre, seeking a copy 
of La Vie Parisienne, a racy French 
picture magazine featuring pages of 
gorgeous girls and night-life scenes, 
found it is banned in Canada. They 
needed the magazine as a prop for 
the play The Happy Time, but fi- 
nally settled for Homes and Gardens 
on the theory that it couldn’t be seen 
from the audience anyway. 


In Fredericton, N.B., government 
officials were puzzled when a cross 
check between recipients of blind 
pensions and those holding drivers’ 
licenses was made. It was found that 
fourteen names of motor vehicle li- 
cense holders corresponded with 
names on the list of blind pensioners 
In one case a blind pensioner holding 
a driver’s license had been the opera- 
tor of a school bus during 1952. 


\ curious piece of news appeared 
in the Kitchener, Ont., Record in its 
report on the local Red Cross So- 
ciety. Speaking of Red Cross work 
it Freeport Sanatorium the paper 
noted that 3,800 girls 


were given to inmates during the 


“more than 


year.” 
eee 


Taxes and increased postage rates 
seem to have rendered some citizens 
slightly punchy. A young man went 
into an Edmonton drugstore ind said 
firmly to the clerk ‘I’d like five 


dollars’ worth of four cent stamps.’ 


‘That’s i lot oi stamps,” the clerk 
said pleasantly Yes it is,”’ was the 
answer I wouldn’t be buying this 





many either if I hadn’t heard they 


were going up In price 


Parade pays $5 to S10 for true, 


Canadian scene. Vo contributions can 


Maclean's Magazine. 481 University Ave 





In Prince Rupert a judge fined an 
Indian woman two dollars and fifty 


cents for crossing the street against 
a red light. She paid the clerk with 
a five dollar bill but didn’t wait for 
change. The judge noticed this and 
remarked that she should wait for 
her money. ‘““That’s okay,”’ she said 
“T got to cross back to the other side.’ 


When the chief of police in Sydney, 
N.S., advertised for an extra patrol 
man the most likely candidate for 
the job was an immense young Scot 
whose English was not very good, 
but whose physique was magnificent 
He was hired and assigned to a beat 
on Charlotte and Esplanade Streets 
Early one morning he came on a dead 
horse in the middle of Esplanade 
Street, pulled out his flashlight and 
began writing a report in his note 


a st] 


AND | DIDNT 
WANT TO GET 







CRAMP, 
NEITHER / 


P 
{ 
lf 
* 
ed) 
/ 
a 
fA 
“ 
Pal 
book. ‘3.30 a.m. found a dead horse 
on ” but he could not spell 


Esplanade. He scratched his head, 
then carefully replaced book, pencil 
and flashlight in his pocket, grabbed 
the horse by its two hind legs and 
dragged it three blocks to Pitt Street 
Then with a satisfied smile on his 
face he began again “3.30 a.m 
found a dead horse on Pitt Street : 


Though many Toronto landladies 
still refuse to have any truck with 
children one man found a temporary 
When he 


enquired about rooms the landlady 


solution to his problem. 


asked him if he was married and had 
children He told the woman that 
his wife and two children were in 
Mount Pleasant Cemetery ‘lm 


sorry to hear that,’ she said, and 
accepted two months’ rent in ad 
vance. A few hours later he returned 


with the wife and the two children 


he landlady was furious You told 
me they were in the cemetery,” she 
said. ‘““That’s true,”’ he replied, “‘but 
I didn’t say they were dead.’ The 


landlady took a liking to the children 
and they stayed longer than two 


months 


humorous anecdotes reflecting the current 


be returned, iddress Parade. c/o 


Toronto, 
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